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By GILBERT MURRAY 


HE large movements of Policy are chiefly gov- 

erned by fear, and Europe generally is afraid of 

two things, Bolshevism and war. Roughly speak- 

ing, the governments now ruling in most Western 
countries were formed under the fear of Bolshevism. ‘That 
fear, I believe, has in part proved itself unnecessary, since 
Bolshevism, outside of Russia, is pretty clearly a spent 
force; in part it has, by its own excesses and follies, gen- 
erated a reaction against itself. And it seems to me at 
present that the peoples of Europe in general would like 
to see their governments, freed from that passing divaga- 
tion, settling down to their great interrupted task of secur- 
ing human society against war. 

These are vast generalizations, and would need much 
qualification in detail. But they can be illustrated from 
almost any country. 

In England the election of 1924 was dominated by the 
“Red Letter” scare, and the Conservatives swept the polls. 
Even thus, however, they had no pretense to a real majority 
in the country; and the new Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
in a very statesmanlike speech, began by announcing his 
intention of forming a policy which should be that of the 
country as a whole, not merely that of the Conservative 
party. Unfortunately, such a pledge is impossible to fulfil. 
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Ministers may try to be fair-minded or even progressive, 
They may, like Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
earnestly care for peace and the League of Nations; but 
leaders are at the mercy of their followers, and behind 
these leaders everywhere, pushing, pulling, coercing, were 
the forces of pure party Conservatism, making difficult 
every step that might displease the Admiralty or the War 
Office, or the Confederation of British Employers. When 
Sir Austen submitted his action in Egypt to the Council of 
the League, and still more when he resolutely insisted on 
a policy of peace and liberality in China, he was praised in 
the opposition press, but his own party growled at him. 

From different causes the same process was at work in 
France. The Chamber of Deputies was radical. M. Briand 
was able, at Locarno in 1925, to carry through his treaty 
of permanent peace with Germany. But French national- 
ism remained angry and suspicious. The parties of the left, 
excellent on foreign affairs, made a mess of their domestic 
financial policy, and gradually power drifted further and 
further to the right. M. Poincaré became Prime Minister 
and resumed his habit of inculcating hatred of Germany 
once a week—generally on Sunday. Pretended radicals, 
like M. Franklin-Bouillon, made proposals to rally all true 
Frenchmen, irrespective of party, in a common loathing of 
the foreigner. The withdrawal of troops from the Rhine- 
land, though obviously necessary for peace, was always 
refused. 

In Spain the constitution was overthrown, and the coun- 
try entrusted to a dictator, General Primo de Rivera, sup- 
ported by twelve other generals. The King, who might 
have formed a nucleus of constitutionalism, was more 
militarist than the thirteen generals, and Spain seceded 
from the League. Italy, in reaction from a Bolshevik scare, 
was gripped tighter and tighter in the ambiguous embrace 
of Fascism. Not only was parliamentary government abol- 
ished and liberty suppressed. Violence was proclaimed as 
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desirable in itself, and the ideal of peace and arbitration 
openly ridiculed. A true Fascist, it was laid down, should 
be, in his heart, always at war. Italy is overpopulated; and 
the remedy for that evil is not any restriction of the excess, 
but on the contrary a deliberate stimulation of it so that war 
may be inevitable. Turkey and Jugoslavia wait in fear. 

In Germany Dr. Stresemann had taken his political life 
in his hands to produce the Locarno agreements. He had 
agreed to perpetual peace with France; he had openly and 
conclusively accepted the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, and had 
even engaged that Germany would never attempt by war 
the correction of her bad frontiers on the east. Average 
stupid opinion found this dose rather strong. ‘The National- 
ists, whose essential policy of the War of Revenge had been 
finally crushed and rejected, became the strongest faction 
in the state, and took a large part in the government. They 
could not annul Locarno, but they hated its author; and 
they continue to exercise an influence steadily hostile to 
constructive peace. 

In Poland the incompetence of the parliament—strange 
echo of the old follies which had led twice in history to 
the dismemberment of Poland—led at last to the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship by Marshal Pilsudski. In Lithuania 
the unhealed quarrel with Poland combined with the con- 
stant conspiracies in favor of Bolshevism has ended in the 
establishment of a curious semi-dictatorship, ambiguous in 
policy but clearly anti-liberal. In Czecho-Slovakia—the 
best of the new states—the beneficent influence of Dr. 
Benes was said to be weakened, and nationalism to be gain- 
ing strength. The Scandinavian countries still stood firm 
tor peace and liberal ideas, but their influence was small. 
There was no single great nation in Europe where the 
government could be accounted either liberal or progres- 
sive, or inclined for any energetic step towards the ideals 
of peace and international right. It was a long cold winter 
for the ideals of the League. 
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The surprising thing is that, even in this period of stag. 
nation, the League has grown stronger. This was due partly 
to its obvious and extreme usefulness in the great and grow- 
ing mass of ordinary international business, partly to the 
signature of the treaties of Locarno, and the entry of Ger- 
many into the League. It is worth recalling how these 
treaties came about. They came in the beginning of the 
period of stagnation but were really the result of the peri 
before. For Germany and France the Locarno treaties were 
a precious salvage from the wreck of the Protocol. France 
had been one of the prime movers in the Protocol of 1924, 
in which an attempt was made both to prohibit war alto- 
gether and to back up the prohibition by overwhelming 
penalties. 

None who heard it is likely to forget Briand’s speech 
at Geneva pleading with profound sincerity for the final 
abolition of war asa means of settlement. When the Prot 
col was rejected, or rather vetoed, by the British govern 
ment, France re-asserted her fidelity to its principles. She 
was ready for all-inclusive arbitration: she was ready even 
to pledge her whole strength to the maintenance of the 
common peace. Germany, too, though not at that time a 
member of the League, announced herself in favor of the 
Protocol. She had everything to gain by a general dis 
armament. She had—except in the opinion of the Na 
tionalists—nothing to gain by a renewed war. Dr. Stres: 
mann was convinced—and the fact showed his uncommon 
political sagacity—that a rectification of the Eastern 
frontier, which all parties considered necessary, was less 
likely to be attained by war or threats of war, than by 
peaceful negotiation in an atmosphere from which the 
dread of war was eliminated. The storm caused by Britain’s 
unqualified rejection of the Protocol had hardly died down 
when Dr. Stresemann made his famous offer—to conclude 
with all of Germany’s neighbors who might be willing, 
treaties on the lines of that document, for the peacefu! 
settlement of all disputes. 
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The offer seemed for the moment to have fallen flat. 
The Protocol was dead. Reactionary influences were strong 
.gain, and Briand did not venture to take any public step 
till invited by Britain. But meantime the British Foreign 
Office was true to its tough old traditional principles. As 
during the war it had remained reasonably liberal and 
quite unaffected by scares, so after the foundation of the 
League of Nations it had remained for the most part fixed 
'n its old habits and unaffected by hopes or idealisms. It 
had always wanted Germany in the League: Europe could 
never be stable otherwise. For the same reason, though it 
constitutionally disliked pledges of perpetual peace and 
would not swallow any such medicine itself, it did most 
earnestly desire to see peace assured between France and 
Germany. An outbreak of war between them would almost 
certainly bring us in, and of all things in the world another 
great war was what the Foreign Office most dreaded. 
Chamberlain pressed France to accept Germany’s offer, 
took a vigorous part in the conference, and helped to make 
it a complete success. It is extremely characteristic of 
British policy, so characteristic as to be almost laughable, 
that, while resisting with impassioned prudence all en- 
gagements to keep the peace himself, the British Foreign 
Secretary pledged the whole forces of his country to war 
tomake his two colleagues keep the peace. It was perfectly 
practical. What we wanted was simply that France should 
never attack Germany nor Germany France; to make that 
sure It Was necessary to have a treaty signed by them and 
guaranteed to the utmost by Great Britain. That was 
needed, and no more than that; so that, and no more, was 
lone. Most of the wording was taken from the Protocol, 
which the British government regarded with horror; and 
every clause so drawn as to fit explicitly into the Covenant 
of the League, while the Locarno treaty itself is to lapse 
and melt into the ordinary League engagements as soon as, 
in the opinion of the parties to it, the League provides sufli- 
cient security. 
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‘This treaty, or rather this group of treaties, affecting Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, con- 
stitutes a solid advance towards permanent peace. They have 
removed Europe’s worst nightmare. Mischief-makers jy 
France have racked their brains to discover strange loop. 
holes by which a German Machiavelli, aided by a tempo- 
rary clouding of the intellect of all other statesmen in 
Europe, could bring about a war with Poland. Mischief- 
makers in England and in Germany have retorted with 
similar hypotheses about a possible Machiavelli in Poland 
or France. But it may fairly be said that, humanly speak- 
ing, the treaty of Locarno makes war in the West of 
Europe impossible. I recommend anyone who doubts that 
conclusion to put himself in the position of—let us say— 
an extreme German Nationalist and think out a programme 
by which to induce his countrymen to declare war on 
France or Belgium. I think, if he fairly considers the real 
circumstances, he will give up the problem in despair. 

It was a great achievement. But the effort seemed to 
have exhausted the powers of its promoters. Besides the 
Protocol, Great Britain had made one or two other “large 
refusals.” First she had refused to sign—even with the 
necessary reservations—the optional clause of the Court 
statute, which makes the jurisdiction of the Court obliga- 
tory in all purely legal or “‘justiciable” cases. A memoran- 
dum was drawn up in the Foreign Office by some conscien- 
tious official who was directed to give his opinion as to the 
effect of such signatures on British interests. He pointed 
out, as he was bound to do, that a great power, as long as it 
follows the ordinary methods of diplomacy, gets the ad- 
vantage of its strength, whereas if it were bound to accept 
a purely legal settlement it would lose that advantage. Get 
a smaller nation alone and use a high tone to it; or let the 
case come before some diplomatic body, anxious to oblige 
powerful neighbors, and the great power, unless its con- 
duct is obviously indefensible, will probably win its case: 
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‘na strictly legal court, going on strictly legal principles, 
who can tell? The blameless official was, of course, quite 
correct. He was apparently not asked whether even the 
greatest power would not gain far more by this deliberate 
acceptance of legal justice, and this forgoing of unfair 
advantages, than it could ever lose on the individual cases. 
M. Motta, President of the Swiss Republic, has said that 
the great power which is first to accept the optional clause 
will have all the smaller nations of Europe as its friends 
and followers. That power will, apparently, be either 
France or Germany. 

Great Britain had refused to sign the optional clause. 
Consequently France, which had signed it, refused to 
ratify, and Germany took no step. The cause of judicial 
settlement for justiciable disputes thus received a decided 
setback. But the cause of arbitration or peaceful settlement 
in general was also imperilled. Great Britain had not only 
refused to bind herself by the obligations to peace which 
she had pressed upon France and Germany; she had ex- 
pressly refused to accept the treaties of all-inclusive arbi- 
tration, to which she was invited by nations of such peace- 
ful habits and unimpeachable good faith as Holland, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. The British government still 
insisted on withdrawing from peaceful settlement any 
problem which might seem to them to affect “the honor 
or vital interests” of Great Britain. Such a reservation was 
natural enough in the last generation, when it was a com- 
mon form in all treaties; it takes on a much more sinister 
air when it is re-asserted by Britain alone, or Britain and 
America alone, after other nations have abandoned it. For 
obviously there is hardly any question at all which cannot 
be described as a point of honor by a government deter- 
mined on war. 

Thus, apart from Locarno, in most other ways the cause 
of peace and the League was set back. There were indeed 
certain other after-effects of the Protocol. All through 
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Europe pairs of nations made separate treaties of “all-in” 
arbitration, with trifling differences of form, and still more 
set up special boards of conciliation to mediate in possible 
disputes. But the British government, dependent for party 
support in part on good Leaguers but in part on old- 
fashioned militarists, and backed for the most part by anti- 
League newspapers, seem to have considered that they had 
done enough for peace at Locarno, and must now placate 
the more reactionary Tory opinion. In all the secondary 
work of the League, Great Britain, formerly the most 
progressive of the great powers, became lukewarm or 
worse. For example, the Mandates Commission, which had 
hitherto performed its delicate task with great tact and 
courage, criticising equally the mishandling of the Syrians 
by France and of the Bondelswarts by South Africa, found 
itself faced by a certain obvious difficulty. It happened 
occasionally that the mandatory power in its annual report 
made statements about the administration of its territory 
which were contradicted by other accounts, whether con- 
tained in petitions or sent in by private travellers. The 
Commission asked the Council how, in such cases, it was to 
find out the truth. Was it to summon the petitioners and 
cross-examine them: Or was it at liberty to send a com- 
mission to the territory to make inquiries? Or would it be 
enough if it sent to all mandatories a very detailed ques- 
tionnaire covering all the points likely to matter? It must 
be clear to any unprejudiced person not only that the Com- 
mission was within its rights in putting these points to the 
Council, but that it could not perform its task adequately 
unless it had some means of testing the statements made 
to it. If the Commission was bound to accept without criti- 
cism or inquiry all statements made to it by any mandatory, 
the horrors of the Congo or the Putumayo might be com- 
mitted again with impunity. Yet Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
with more than usual imperiousness of manner, rebuked 
the Commission for meddling and said that it must not 
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inquire beyond what the mandatories chose to report. No 
accusation was made, or could have been made, against the 
administration of any British mandate. Sir Austen’s emo- 
tion was not on England’s account; it was only that he was 
more anxious to conciliate the other mandatory powers than 
to see that the terms of the mandate were truly observed. 

Next to mandates, one of the most important tasks of the 
Council of the League is the protection of the racial and 
national minorities, said to amount to 40,000,000 souls, 
who are now annexed to the new nations, and may be ex- 
posed to the danger of persecution. ‘To protect a minority 
is generally to offend a government. No great nation, except 
possibly Britain, had taken much pains to do any part of 
its delicate duty, and eventually Sir Austen said at a public 
dinner that it was a mistake ever laying such a duty on the 
Council at all, and that the minorities had better be left 
to the mercies of their rulers. On the question of opium and 
noxious drugs, though I do not consider the criticisms made 
by some American observers well founded or reasonable, I 
regret that the British and French governments took up 
for some time an attitude of hostility to most of the reforms 
proposed. However, the strong public opinion of many 
British officials and governors, admirably voiced by Lord 
Lytton at the recent Assembly, has at last made a differ- 
ence. Again, when the League began to stir with proposals 
fora general economic conference with a view to removing 
the obstacles to trade, the British tried to prevent and suc- 
ceeded in delaying it, while the French actually increased 
their tariffs. It seemed as if every new effort made by the 
League was doomed to be crushed or checked, and finally 
a resolution was put forward by Great Britain, though 
afterwards withdrawn as impracticable, proposing that the 
sphere of action of the League should be closely defined, 
and no action outside its limits permitted. And all the time, 
at every point, League expenses were eagerly cut down to 
the barest minimum. The climax came when certain activi- 
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ties of the medical section, which are beyond all question 
highly valuable and are paid for by a special Rockefelle; 
contribution, found the British delegation proposing to 
abolish them on grounds of expense! The desire to saye 
money was great; but a desire to cripple the League seemed 
to be present somewhere in the background. 

Meantime the most pressing question of all was that of 
disarmament. It has been the great crux, or one may say, 
hitherto the great failure, of the League. True, Germany 
is disarmed, and since Locarno the French have put before 
parliament proposals which will eventually reduce the 
French army by about a third; they have passed a military 
law which makes it not merely a general interest to avoid 
war, but an active personal interest to every citizen. The 
British, too, have reduced their army to a skeleton of itself; 
very expensive and well trained, very well equipped with 
machines, but in numbers extremely small. Yet, even with 
the central powers disarmed, the armed forces of Europe 
are still no less expensive, and not much less numerous, 
than they were in 1914. And 1914 was not a normal year 
which could safely be accepted as a standard; it was a year 
in which, under the influence of the acute peril of war, 
nations were plunging into excesses of expenditure on 
armaments which would have seemed insane to any previ- 
ous generation. Europe needs to get back not to the standard 
of 1914 but to that of the ’eighties, or better still to that 
of the Scandinavian and South American nations. But 
worse than that, there is not only a question of present ex- 
cess; there is also the beginning of competition. I prefer 
not to give detailed evidence of this, but it will not be 
denied by those who have the knowledge. And competition 
in armaments will mean either bankruptcy or war, or both, 
just as it did before 1914. 

Now, it was by no means clear what attitude Mr. Bald- 
win’s government, at its beginning, was likely to take upon 
this vital question. It contained some notorious “big navy” 
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men. But the tone of the Prime Minister and Lord Cecil’s 
acceptance of office seemed to settle the question. The 
sovernment agreed to pursue a policy of disarmament—that 
is, to use the exact phrase—“‘of Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments by International Agreement.” That was the 
official policy, though it might be noticed that members of 
the cabinet, except always Lord Cecil, did not speak of it 
at party meetings with great frequency or enthusiasm. It 
is easy, however, to show that, for a European nation, this 
policy is the sole reasonable one. The only alternatives are 
either to let the competition continue—which means ruin, 
or else to disarm alone—which is too dangerous to be a 
possible policy. 

On the other hand, the necessary amount of inter- 
national agreement has proved extremely difficult to attain. 
Two conferences have recently been sitting: the League 
preparatory conference, affecting all nations and all forms 
of armament, and the three-power naval conference be- 
tween America, Japan, and Great Britain. The first was 
far the more difficult and far-reaching, and proved for the 
greater part of its course fairly successful. The technical 
problems were very intricate, and the political problems 
stubborn. Nevertheless, bit by bit, almost every difficulty 
was surmounted, until at the very end Lord Cecil received 
instructions from home which prevented his accepting 
certain French naval proposals which he considered satis- 
factory, and which had commended themselves to the 
others in the conference. It is believed that the British 
Admiralty, which was eager for an agreement with 
America, imagined that such agreement would be easier 
to attain if they came to the three-power naval conference 
with their hands absolutely free. At any rate, whatever 
reasons may have moved the Admiralty, the final points 
remained undecided, and the League conference adjourned 
to meet again later. 

Then came the naval conference, about which one must 
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still speak with reserve. I will allow myself only to say this 
much, that Japan did all that was possible to attain a satis. 
factory agreement and showed, not for the first time, 
marked superiority over the Christian, or at least the 
Anglo-Saxon, nations. For the rest, I leave the criticism of 
the American delegation to their own countrymen. I wil! 
not go into any details about the discussion, much les 
apportion blame for the miserable end. I wish only to 
emphasize what I consider the vital problem of all; 
problem of difference of outlook. Was the “parity” agree- 
ment with the United States to be part of a constructive 
policy of peace or was it a form of insurance in case of 
war! Let me make this point clearer. 

Opinion in the United States may be different, I know, 
and I must apologize for re-stating clearly the regular 
British point of view. Our traditional policy, for some 
generations past, has been to make no preparations for an 
possible war against the United States on the ground ia 
such a war is to us utterly improbable and too wicked t 
think about. The chief sign of this policy is the undefended 
Canadian frontier. The state of that frontier is based on 
the expectation of peace; it is a sign of the existence o 
peace, and a powerful factor in making peace permanent 
Then, further, there is the traditional sea policy of Great 
Britain. We made it a rule before the war that the British 
fleet must be at least equal to that of any two other nations, 
with the reservation that among the two other nations we 
never counted America. We never built against America 
nor took any account of the American fleet, because we did 
not regard America as a possible enemy. This policy may 
have been too trustful, but at any rate there it was. 

Now, an extension of this policy was the readiness 
shown by the British at the Washington conference to ac- 
cept, and even to welcome, the principle of equality be- 
tween the American and British fleets. Compared with 
most civilized nations, both Great Britain and America are 
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extraordinarily shy of making treaties or taking pledges; 
otherwise, no doubt, the Washington treaty would have 
been followed up by some all-inclusive arbitration agree- 
ment like that now holding between France and Germany, 
r Italy and Switzerland. But both nations, true to their 
dd habits of mind, preferred to let peace speak for itself 
asa fact, instead of formulating it in a treaty. At any rate, 
the only point of view which was likely to produce a satis- 
factory naval agreement on the basis of “parity” was one 
which looked to peace, not war, and interpreted “parity” 
as a matter of general status rather than exact technical 
equality. 

Had Lord Cecil or Lord Grey been at the head of the 
British government, I have little doubt that this is the 
spirit in which Britain would have approached the confer- 
ence at Geneva last summer, and equally little that an 
agreement would have been reached. But the present 
government, though ready to accept “parity,” could never 
risk the disapproval of the Admiralty. Few Conservative 
governments, and not many of any other complexion, have 
ever dared to stand out against the Admiralty. And when 
the Admirals came to interpret “parity,” they regarded it, 
1s they were bound to do from their whole training and 
profession, as meaning exact equality in war. To them the 
problem was not the comparatively easy one of agreeing 
with a friend to equality of status; it was the almost des- 
perate one of arranging with a possible enemy for exact 
equality of naval strength in case of war. In particular, 
since Britain, in order to keep its population alive during 
war, has to defend an enormous web of lines of communi- 
cation, whereas the United States is self-supporting, there 
could be no practical “parity” in war, argued the Ad- 
miralty, unless Great Britain had a much larger fleet! 
Which is not what the United States meant by “parity.” 
In terms of war the problem is insoluble; it can only be 
solved in terms of peace: no defense against one another 
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on the frontier of Canada; no defense against one another 
on the great moving frontier of the sea. 

The three-power conference failed, and Lord Ceci 
resigned. He resigned because the attitude of the govern. 
ment, even on this vital question where they had promised 
him support, had proved to be fundamentally different 
from his own. ‘The government have said that public 
opinion was behind them, which is quite possibly true. 
Lord Cecil now goes forth to convert public opinion. The 
government newspapers eagerly assert that Lord Cecil’s 
resignation makes no difference whatever to the govern- 
ment’s prospects. Continental observers, with hardly an 
exception, treated the resignation as a matter of high inter- 
national moment: “Cecil has resigned; the Baldwin goy- 
ernment is doomed!” 

Curiously enough, a few weeks before, a French states- 
man, M. de Jouvenel, who had co-operated much with 
Lord Cecil at Geneva, though in general outlook and 
reputation he was not very similar, had also resigned, or 
rather had refused to accept nomination from the Poincaré 
government as a French delegate to the Assembly. His 
reasons were not so specific as Lord Cecil’s, but they were 
the same in general spirit: a profound dissatisfaction at the 
half-hearted support of the League and its methods shown 
by the French government and by all the great powers. 
Both in France and in England the long smouldering dis- 
satisfaction had at least come to a head. The true cham- 
pions of peace could no longer work with either govern- 
ment. The League must go forward or else back; they 
claimed their freedom and challenged public opinion t 
speak. 

And public opinion has spoken. The Assembly of the 
League which met in Geneva on September 5 was ex- 
pected to be a brief and inglorious assembly. The “old 
diplomats” never thought much of the Assembly. The 
same diplomacy which subordinated the Council to an 
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‘aner ring of “Locarno powers” would have reduced the 
\ssembly to a position of an unimportant “talking-shop,” 
whereas the true Leaguers had always felt that the As- 
sembly was the League itself, expressing the conscience of 
the civilized world. The great powers had done their best 
this year to arrange that it should have nothing important 
to discuss, that the meeting should be short, that their own 
candidates for the Council should be nominated, and, above 
all, that there should be no mention of the subjects which 
France, Italy, or Britain disapproved. The question was, 
Would the Assembly submit in silence, or would humanity 
assert itself against governments? Would the smaller and 
middle powers claim freedom of speech as against the 
creat powers! Was the League to be an inspiration or 
merely a diplomatic convenience? 

The answer was not long delayed. The desire in Europe 
for permanently assured peace, the readiness to make al- 
most any effort or sacrifice for attaining a higher standard 
of international justice, burst through all the bounds which 
the governing powers had set. The Dutch Foreign Minis- 
ter proposed at once a fresh discussion in Committee of the 
principles of the Protocol, “Arbitration, Security, and Dis- 
armament.” The ministers of nation after nation, includ- 
ing Germany and Poland, followed him with a generally 
similar message. The British are said to have used their in- 
fluence to defeat the proposal, but all opposition was swept 
away. 

Canada, alone, like the nations of Europe, expressed 
herself ready for the acceptance of “all-in” arbitration 
and the full jurisdiction of the Court. And, contrary to all 
precedent and expectation, Canada was elected to member- 
ship in the Council. 

The Protocol, as it stands, with its “automatic release” 
of military sanctions, has few supporters. Yet almost every 
speaker asked at least for a fresh study of the principles of 
the Protocol involving the complete “outlawry” of war. 
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On all the other points where the great powers, unde; 
the influence of reactionary elements in their respectiye 
nations, had fallen back into pre-League conservatism, the 
Assembly rebelled. It objected to the private “tea parties” 
held by the great powers apart from the League; and n 
more such meetings were held. It reversed the snubbin 
of the Mandates Commission. It showed its belief tha 
the mandate is meant to secure a new principle of justice 
and humanity in the government of weak peoples, and 
that when the Covenant of the League lays down that “the 
well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust,” the Assembly means that rule to be carried out. |: 
tackled every problem with courage—the economic con- 
ference, the opium question, the great new task of edv- 
cating “the youth of the world” in the work and aims 
the League. The absence of Lord Cecil was felt every- 
where; and the knowledge that he had at last broken away 
from that eternal minimizing of duty and magnifying of 
present convenience which had dominated the Council and 
come near to paralyzing the Assembly in former years, ran 
like an inspiration through the great concourse of over fifty 
nations. Last year the representatives of the great powers 
spoke in the Assembly like slightly offended school- 
masters; this year certain of them spoke more like accused 
persons in the dock. 

In many things there is truth in a rough proportion sum: 
as Europe to Great Britain, so is Great Britain to America. 
It certainly holds in our respective attitudes towards peace 
and war. America was formerly the most unmilitarist of 
great nations; but it remains still much as it was before the 
war while the rest of the world has advanced. The nations 
of Europe have passed through the torments of hell anc 
learned by suffering. The passion for secure peace, the 
horror of the prospect of war, which are almost universil 
in Europe, have only pale counterparts in England and 
practically none at all in America. The very intensity with 
which certain European nations desire to be protected 
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against war draws them into actions which are misunder- 
stood by us; and the cool and negative attitude which comes 
natural to the unimaginative Anglo-Saxon is equally mis- 
understood by them. When a burly Australian says with a 
laugh that he “will never pledge himself to your arbitra- 
tion stuff; he wants to keep his hands free,” it makes on a 
sensitive European, to whom secure peace is like heaven 
and war the ultimate horror, an impression of brutal cyni- 
cism. And all the time it means nothing, except perhaps 
that the speaker is too comfortable to think about war at all. 

To win for the civilized world enduring peace needs 
more than a stagnant good will: it needs faith and perse- 
verance and daring. During the last few years with sta- 
tionary or reactionary governments in power almost every- 
where, it looked as if, though the general machinery of the 
League was safe enough and its minor utilities were con- 
stantly growing, the rulers of the world had little faith 
and consequently could neither strive nor dare. The cul- 
mination of this flabby caution, always more dangerous 
than courage, was reached in the treatment of the two dis- 
armament conferences and was marked by Lord Cecil’s 
resignation. The chief apostle of the League, a Conserva- 
tive and an Englishman, had rebelled—not against Eng- 
land, not against Conservatism, but against the lack of 
faith and vigor and insight and thinking power which 
seemed to be undermining the Covenant and leaving 
Europe to drift where chance willed. His action was ac- 
cepted as a signal. The effect of his protest ran like elec- 
tricity through a whole continent and revealed the exist- 
ence of a world which does, after all, believe in the Cove- 
nant that its leaders have signed, and is determined in these 
times of twilight to be faithful to the great undertaking 
to which in an hour of insight it pledged its word. Lord 
Cecil was absent from the Assembly, but from every part 
of Europe men sprang up to say the things that he would 
have said: foreign ministers from twenty nations; from the 
countries that had suffered most and needed peace most 
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bitterly, as well as the countries that had been neutral jn 
the Great War and were most entirely free from any 
shadow of self-interest. . 
The upshot cannot yet be fully estimated. Roughly 
speaking, one may say that up to a few months ago the 
League had struck firm and enduring roots as far as con- 
cerned its minor social and humanitarian activities; it had 
demonstrated beyond question the extreme convenience 
and usefulness of its diplomatic machinery; it had prac- 
tically secured permanent peace on the frontier that used 
once to be the chief danger spot of Europe. But in most of 
its greatest tasks—in the attainment of general security, in 
the reduction and limitation of armaments by international 
agreement, in the final banishment of war beyond the 
horizon of the civilized peoples, and the “establishment of 
public right as the common law of Europe”—it had not 
only failed, but, under the present conditions of world 
government, it seemed to have lost confidence in itself and 
to be dependent on governments without faith or hope. 
Now we know that this appearance was false. The League 
has faith in itself, and the nations want more of it, not less. 
Recently news has come of a great reconciliation. A reso- 
lution passed the Assembly setting up a committee to pursue 
continuously the work of arbitration and security, as well 
as disarmament, and particularly to draft and commend to 
the League a model treaty, all-inclusive, involving the deti- 
nite renunciation of the “right of war.” The vote was 
unanimous. The British delegation had the statesmanship 
to accept the resolution, and even to take part in drafting it. 
If foreign nations want these treaties of perpetual peace, 
the British Conservatives will, at any rate, no longer block 
the way. The reproach against this government’s policy at 
Geneva has been its stagnation; and it looks as if now, how- 
ever reluctantly, under the stimulus of public feeling and 
Lord Cecil’s resignation, it might begin to move. 
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THE MODERN BIOGRAPHER 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 


S there such a thing as modern biography? Can one 

name a year in which suddenly the old biography 

ceased to exist and modern biography came into being? 

And if so, what is the difference between old and 
modern biography? 

The first question, Is there such a thing as modern biog- 
raphy? can be answered in the affirmative. Read a page of 
Plutarch or Izaak Walton, of Dr. Johnson, or of a Vic- 
torian biographer like Trevelyan or Froude, and read after 
this a page of Strachey. You will see at once that you have 
before you two different types of book. You will find the 
same difference if you read biographers of other countries. 
Compare, in America, the traditional life of George Wash- 
ington, of Abraham Lincoln, with the latest lives written. 
Compare, in Germany, the biographies of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century with Ludwig’s “Kaiser Wilhelm” 
or with his “Goethe.” As regards France, the comparison 1s 
difficult, because biography with us is a new art, but we 
seem to be making up for lost opportunities by a period of 
mass production, and biographies built after the Stracheyan 
pattern have been turned out by the dozen in the last three 
or four years. 

[f now we come to the second question, Can one name a 
year in which suddenly the old biography ceased to exist 
and modern biography came into being? we shall perhaps 
find an answer in a quotation from the great English novel- 
ist, Virginia Woolf. She hazards an assertion that ‘fon or 
about December, 1910, human character changed.” “I am 
not saying,”’ she writes, “that one went out, as one might 
into a garden, and there saw that a rose had flowered, or 
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that a hen had laid an egg. ‘The change was not sudden ané 
definite like that. But a change there was, nevertheles: 
. let us date it about the year 1910. The first signs of jt 
are recorded in the books of Samuel Butler, in The Ja) 
All Flesh in particular; the plays of Bernard Shaw con. 
tinue to record it. In life one can see the change, if I may 
use a homely illustration, in the character of one’s cook. 
The Victorian cook lived like a leviathan in the lowe; 
depths, formidable, silent, obscure, inscrutable; the Geor- 
gian cook is a creature of sunshine and fresh air; in and out 
of the drawing-room, now to borrow the Daily Herald, 
now to ask advice about a hat. Do you ask for more solemn 
instances of the power of the human race to change? 
All human relations have shifted—those between master: 
and servants, husbands and wives, parents and children. And 
when human relations change there is at the same time a 
change in religion, conduct, politics, and literature. Let us 
agree to place one of these changes about the year 1910.” 

Making allowance for the conscious exaggerations of a 
delightful writer, there is a great deal of truth in this para- 
dox. In other countries, the great change took place later, 
in 1918; but it is, I think, indisputable that the outlook on 
life of the cultured part of humanity, whether in Europe 
or in America, has undergone deep transformations in the 
course of the last decade. Has this change been for better 
or for worse? This remains to be seen, but the fact cannot 
be denied by an impartial observer that biography, like the 
novel—like all forms of literature—has been affected by 
these changes. 

As to the third question, What is the difference between 
old and modern biography? the differences are of two kinds 
—difference in motive and difference in method. Let us 
begin with the motive. Why did the biographers of the old 
days write? We find an answer in one of them: “Biography 
sets before us the lives of eminent men that we may imitate 
their virtues and avoid their vices.” The object of Plutarch 
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is to teach morality. The object of Walton is a twofold 
one——‘an honor due to the virtuous dead and the lesson in 
magnanimity to those who shall succeed them.” Walton 
writes about his friends a few years after their deaths, and 
his charming lives are nothing but monuments to the 
memories of those friends. 

Sir Sidney Lee, in his “Principles of Biography,” tells us 
with unconscious humor that biography exists to satisfy a 
natural instinct in man, the commemorative instinct. This 
reminds one of the theory of the Doctor in Moliére’s “Ma- 
lade _Imaginaire”: “Opium facit dormire quia est in eo 
virtus dormitiva.” The creation of instincts makes psychol- 
ogy an easy science. Nevertheless, it is true that most of the 
old writers of biographies worked, as Sir Sidney says, to 
keep alive the memories of those who by character and 
deeds have distinguished themselves from the mass of hu- 
manity. 

It must not be forgotten that the old biographer had 
sometimes another motive, which was simply that such 
lives had been ordered from him by a publisher. Dr. John- 
son, for instance, never considered it as a duty towards hu- 
manity to write the lives of the British poets. He was asked 
to do so, and he did so extremely well, because his was a 
splendid mind, and he could not help giving life and color 
to everything he wrote. 

In the Victorian era, after the death of any great Eng- 
lishman, his family and his friends chose with care a writer 
who, they thought, would give suitable praise to the de- 
ceased hero. The process was the same in America. ““When 
any distinguished citizen, lawyer or judge, merchant or 
writer, died,” wrote William Roscoe Thayer, “it was taken 
for granted that his clergyman, if he had one, would write 
his life, unless his wife, sister, or cousin were preferred.” 
Prudent men, before their death, appointed a biographer 
just as they appointed an executor of their will. Such 
choices were sometimes unfortunate. Thus Carlyle found 
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Froude an intimate and dangerous enemy. Byron wa; 
hopelessly misunderstood by Moore. The Prince Consor 
and Cardinal Manning were made ridiculous by two well- 
meaning biographers. Other choices were happy; for ey- 
ample, the appointment of Monypenny by the trustees , 
Lord Beaconsfield; or the appointment of Charles Whibley 
by the family of Lord John Manners. But in the old Vic- 
torian biographies the quality most appreciated by the fami- 
lies of the heroes was respect of the proprieties. The inti- 
mate life of a man, his everyday doings, his weaknesses and 
follies and mistakes, were not to be mentioned. Even if his 
life had been notoriously scandalous, this should only be 
vaguely alluded to. ““‘What business,” says Tennyson, “has 
the public to know about Byron’s wildnesses? He has given 
them fine work, and they ought to be satisfied.” The author 
was given all the information available; letters, even pri- 
vate diaries, were generously put at his disposal; but such 
generosity forced upon him a loyalty which compelled him 
to be secretive and laudatory. If there was a widow, she 
kept a careful eye both on the portrait of her deceased hus- 
band and on the figure she herself cut in the book before 
posterity. The results are too well known—‘Books so 
stuffed with virtue,” one writer says of them, “that I began 
to doubt the existence of any virtue.” 

Of course, such a hard judgment is unfair to the good 
books of that period. A great deal could be said in favor of 
the old type of life and letters in three volumes, with notes 
and appendix. It was an invaluable mass of material, where 
the modern biographer is very glad to go and dig for pre- 
cious metal. It was even sometimes fine work of real liter- 
ary value. Macaulay’s life, by Trevelyan, is a very readable 
book. The custom is to praise Lockhart’s life of Scott anc 
Forster’s life of Dickens; these are useful books, full ot 
interesting documents; but shall I confess that I do not a¢- 
mire them unreservedly? They are long and badly con- 
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structed. On the other hand, Dowden’s life of Shelley 
seems to me perfect. 

Even when the Victorian biographer is a good historian 
and a good writer, we have a grievance against him, which 
is his attitude of hero-worship. A public man, whether he 
is an artist or a statesman, always wears a mask. We find in 
him two characters; one is the man known to the public, or 
at least the man he would like the public to believe in; the 
other is the man as he is known to his friends or to himself, 
if he is sincere. The Victorian biographer always describes 
a mask, and refuses to look behind it. Read Moore’s life of 
Byron. It is only a mask of Byron. Nobody has ever dared 
to write about the real Dickens or the real Thackeray. Who 
has described the real Herbert Spencer, human, rather 
comical, as we find him in the unconsciously delightful 
little book, ““Home Life with Herbert Spencer.” The tradi- 
tion was to glide over the real facts if they spoiled the rigid 
perfection of the mask. Victorian biographers were sculp- 
tors of commemorative monuments. Few of them were 
good sculptors. 

We now come to Strachey, who is, I think, by common 
agreement to be considered as the father and master of 
modern biography. At once we perceive a difference. 
Strachey is no hero-worshipper. On the contrary, he is a 
hero-wrecker, an idol-breaker. Before him the great Vic- 
torians were sacred to an English gentleman of letters. 
General Gordon, great puritan and great soldier, was 
treated as a sort of national saint. Queen Victoria had 
Gordon’s Bible placed in one of the corridors at Windsor, 
enclosed in a crystal case. As to the Queen herself, people 
knew there might be some faint essence of the comic about 
her, but they preferred not to think about it, and especially 
not to talk about it. 

Then Strachey wrote “Eminent Victorians.” Nobody 
could complain about the title of the book. The men and 
women he spoke about were eminent, and they were Vic- 
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torians. But as soon as one began to read, one perceived that 
the title was ironic. With great skill, Strachey described 
these Victorian giants, Cardinal Manning, Thomas Ar- 
nold, General Gordon. He did not say a word against them. 
he never judged; he remained objective; but he portrayed 
the men as they had been, without hiding anything. He 
gave us extracts from their letters, from their diaries, and 
he grouped such extracts in such a cunning way that the 
intimate life of his unfortunate models was revealed. For 
instance, he tells us that Cardinal Manning in his diary 
notes that, having decided to mortify himself, he deter- 
mined during Lent “to use no pleasant bread except on Sun- 
days and feasts, such as cake and sweetmeat.” “But,” says 
Strachey, “fa few days later the Cardinal added in the 
margin ‘I do not include plain biscuits.’ ?? No comments 
from Strachey, but the shaft has gone home. 

In Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” you cannot find a single 
sentence against the Queen, but the quotations and facts 
collected evoke the image of a fat and resolute little 
woman, full of pride, accessible to flattery, at the same time 
touching and ridiculous. The literary method of Strachey 
is the method of the great humorists. He does not appear 
himself in his book; he does not judge his model; he walks 
behind her, imitates her gestures, remains serious, and ob- 
tains by such tricks excellent effects of comedy. The fact 
that he imitates the habits of the queen, that he underlines 
like herself all the words of a sentence, that he writes, like 
her, “Lord M.” instead of Lord Melbourne, “Dear Al- 
bert” instead of Prince Albert, all these little details create 
a very natural and very human image. Even the exact quo- 
tation of an official document produces an effect of cruel 
humor. For instance, when he comes to the construction of 
the Albert Memorial, the ugliest monument in Englan¢, 
Strachey does not say that it is ugly; he simply describes the 
thing as it is, and gives us the very words of the sculptor: 
“T have chosen the sitting posture as best conveying the idea 
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of dignity befitting the royal personage. . . . The aim has 
heen, with the individuality of portraiture, to embody rank, 
character, and enlightenment, and to convey a sense of that 
responsive intelligence indicating an active, rather than a 
passive, interest in those pursuits of civilisation illustrated 
in the surrounding figures, groups, and relieves. . . . To 
identify the figure with one of the most memorable under- 
takings of the public life of the Prince—the International 
Exhibition of 1851—a catalogue of the works collected in 
that first gathering of the industry of all nations, is placed 
in the right hand.” “The statue was of bronze gilt,” 
Strachey continues, “and weighed nearly ten tons. It was 
rightly supposed that the simple word ‘Albert,’ cast on the 
base, would be a sufficient means of identification.” 

But it would be unfair to see nothing: in Strachey but an 
idol-breaker. He is also a very deep psychologist. As a 
painter, he has a curious method. He begins by designing a 
rather crude portrait; then he corrects a line, then another, 
and he keeps on making it more involved, more confused, 
but at the same time nearer to life. He often uses expres- 
sions like “and yet, and yet,” or “There was something— 
what was it?”’—which give the reader the impression that 
he pursues an indefinable character just as he would do in 
real life. 

Remember the wonderful portrait of the Prince Con- 
sort: “Albert, certainly, seemed to be everything that 
Stockmar could have wished—virtuous, industrious, per- 
severing, intelligent. And yet—why was it? —all was not 
well with him. He was sick at heart. 

“For in spite of everything he had never reached to 
happiness. His work, for which at last he came to crave 
with an almost morbid appetite, was a solace and not a 
cure... . The causes of his melancholy were hidden, mys- 
terious, unanalysable perhaps—too deeply rooted in the 
innermost recesses of his temperament for the eye of reason 
to apprehend. There were contradictions in his nature, 
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which, to some of those who knew him best, made him 
seem an inexplicable enigma: he was severe and gentle; he 
was modest and scornful; he longed for affection and he 
was cold. He was lonely, not merely with the loneliness of 
exile but with the loneliness of conscious and unrecognised 
superiority. He had the pride, at once resigned and over- 
weening, of a doctrinaire. And yet to say that he was 
simply a doctrinaire would be a false description; for the 
pure doctrinaire rejoices always in an internal contentment, 
and Albert was very far from doing that. There was some- 
thing that he wanted and that he could never get. What 
was it? Some absolute, some ineffable sympathy? Some 
extraordinary, some sublime success? Possibly, it was a 
mixture of both. To dominate and to be understood! To 
conquer, by the same triumphant influence, the submission 
and the appreciation of men—that would be worth while 
indeed! But, to such imaginations, he saw too clearly how 
faint were the responses of his actual environment. Who 
was there who appreciated him, really and truly? Who 
could appreciate him in England? And, if the gentle virtue 
of an inward excellence availed so little, could he expect 
more from the hard ways of skill and force? The terrible 
land of his exile loomed before him a frigid, an impreg- 
nable mass. . . . He believed that he was a failure and he 
began to despair.” 

One cannot admire too much the skill of the artist and 
the way in which the description of a mind slowly becomes 
a monologue of the mind itself. The stream of conscious- 
ness, so often alluded to by the modern novelist, is described 
in the work of Strachey and also in the work of his fol- 
lowers. Nobody, perhaps, has done it better than Harold 
Nicolson in his “Byron.” Here we follow the moods of the 
man, just as we would in one of James Joyce’s novels—and 
at the same time every thought attributed to Byron is a 
thought that Byron really had. Take, for instance, the im- 
pressions of Byron when the family of Leigh Hunt invades 
his house. 
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“Leigh Hunt was Shelley’s fault entirely: Shelley was 
like that, he let one in for things. One would just mention 
an idea, and expand it a little, and before one knew what 
had happened Shelley had shrilled off into another of his 
enthusiasms. That was the worst of Shelley: he could never 
see the difference between an idea and a proposal; obviously 
there was a very great difference. Byron, that hot night at 
Ravenna when they had sat up together drinking gin and 
water, had merely suggested that, in certain circumstances, 
it would be great fun if he and Shelley and Leigh Hunt 
were all to edit a radical newspaper together from Italy, 
which could be published by John Hunt in London. Shelley 
had called it a ‘generous proposal’: it wasn’t a proposal, it 
was only an idea; on second thoughts it was a devilish bad 
idea. And there was Shelley writing to him from Pisa 
saying ‘Poor Hunt is delighted by your modle offer.’ Had 
Byron ever made an offer? He certainly had never intended 
to: at least not exactly an offer, only an idea. And then, be- 
fore he could explain it all away, there was the Hunt 
family already embarked and well on their way to Italy.” 

Or, better still, perhaps, take the impressions of Byron 
at a time when he starts on his Greek adventure. “It would 
be idle to pretend that Byron set out upon this his last 
journey with any very spirited enthusiasm. . . . For when 
it had come to packing up, and destroying old letters, and 
explaining to Barry what was to be done with the books, 
and toting up the accounts, and sending the horses down to 
the harbour, and finding everything at the Casa Saluzzo 
hourly more disintegrated and uncomfortable, he began, 
definitely and indignantly, to curse the whole undertaking. 
It was always like that: people never left one alone; there 
he was, good-natured and kindly, and they came along and 
took advantage of him, and extracted promises, and im- 
posed upon him generally. Once again he had been caught 
in a chain of circumstances: there had been his first visit to 


Greece, and Childe Harold, and The Corsair, and that silly 
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passage about the ‘hereditary bondsmen’; and there had 
been Hobhouse (damn Hobhouse! ), and that egregious 
ass Trelawny. And as a result here was he, who had never 
done any harm to anyone, sitting alone in the Casa Saluzzo, 
with his household gods once again dismantled around 
him, and his bulldog growling now and then at the distant 
voice of Trelawny thundering orders to the servants. 

“Of all forms of cant, this cant of romanticism was the 
most insufferable. There was Trelawny, for instance, try- 
ing to look like Lara, with his sham eagle eyes, his sham 
disordered hair, his sham abrupt manners. Why couldn't 
Trelawny behave quietly and like a man of decent breed- 
ing? Surely, if they were committed to this Greek scrape 
it would be better to take the thing soberly and calmly, in- 
stead of all this dust and bustle, of all this cant about 
Causes, and Liberty, and Adventure. How he /oathed ad- 
ventures! At the mere word he ground his teeth in fury.” 

In the case of Nicolson, just as in the case of Strachey, 
there is a curious mixture of irony and tenderness; but such 
tenderness is rather grim. Even when Strachey pats his 
heroes on the back, you feel that he is ready to scratch them. 
To treat a great man as a human being, even if this human 
being is a lovable one, is to make the great man smaller. 
The statue is brought down from its pedestal. Yes, it cannot 
be denied, Strachey and his pupils are idol-breakers. 

It seems natural that such a school of biographers should 
be born in England, because a reaction against the excess of 
propriety of the Victorians was inevitable. After too much 
hero-worship, the reaction was even necessary. Strachey, 
Nicolson, Guedalla, have done in biography what Huxley, 
Forster, Virginia Woolf, have done in the novel. But 
though the school was born in England, it was imitated in 
other countries. In the United States, biographers are now 
rewriting the lives of most of the illustrious statesmen, and 
the new lives are more frank, more outspoken, than the old 
ones. We discover a new Franklin, a new Washington; and 
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as to the men who lend themselves to comic treatment, they 
are treated without mercy by the new generation. As a 
good example I may mention the very remarkable life of 
Brigham Young by Werner. 

Is this new type of biography written for the pleasure of 
destroying heroes? If it were so, it would be a rather des- 
picable art. Humanity has always found a source of conso- 
lation in the lives of its great men, and one ought to con- 
sider very seriously before one destroys a perhaps useful 
illusion. It cannot be denied that in some instances the new 
biographer has overdone it. Strachey himself must be ad- 
mitted in some instances to be a shade nastier than is really 
fair. His Disraeli is a courtier without scruples, who domi- 
nates through flattery a rather unintelligent old woman. 
Indeed, Disraeli was apt to pay the Queen hyperbolical 
compliments; but he also knew how to resist her. On the 
other hand, the letters of the Queen are not only made of 
the sentences—of the very amusing sentences—so admir- 
ably chosen by Strachey, but also of very wise comments on 
the political situation and a sort of middle-class wisdom 
that was not without useful effect upon the fate of the 
British Empire. 

Strachey is so good a psychologist that truth in his hands 
is never in real danger; but some of his disciples, without 
imitating his deep insight, have only got hold of his famil- 
iar tricks. Instead of choosing, as heroes for biographies, 
“eminent men, so that we may imitate their virtues,” they 
restrict themselves to individualities which are susceptible 
of treatment in their favorite mode of irony. The writer 
treats his hero with an unheard-of familiarity. There is a 
biography of Longfellow in which the biographer persists 
in calling the poet Henry. We have regretted in France 
during the last years the publication of several books where 
great writers are treated by much lesser writers as rather 
contemptible schoolmates. They even take the liberty of in- 
venting conversations between well-known men and of 
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putting in their mouths sentences they never pronounced, 
Some of these books would make us regret the three- 
volume life and letters which, after all, was an historical] 
and a scholarly work. We sometimes get tired of “the 
plucking of dead lions by the beard.” 

But when we judge the modern biographer, we must 
consider that he represents a reaction, and that a reaction 
always goes too far. It was necessary to remind the last of 
the Victorians that a mask is not a man; it is now necessary 
to remind our contemporaries that a man is never entirely 
ridiculous, and that his life is very serious for himself. 

If some of the writers of the present day have adopted 
the habit of choosing a hero because they do not quite like 
him, others, on the contrary, choose him because they are 
attracted to him and because they think and feel that by 
writing the lives of great men they may, to a certain extent, 
express sentiments that they have felt themselves. We all 
know that art is for the artist an outlet and a mode of self- 
expression. It is particularly true of the novelist. The 
novelist, through his hero, gets rid of emotions which, if 
they could not find such an outlet, would torment him. 
Samuel Butler when he writes “The Way of All Flesh” 
builds a hero who is an image of himself. Flaubert, when 
he was asked who Madame Bovary was, answered, ‘“Ma- 
dame Bovary, c’est moi.” 

It may happen that you find in the life of another real 
man certain similarities of character and idea to your own, 
which make you think that by writing his life you might 
explain to yourself some of the difficulties that you have 
met with. I have—to take an example from my own work 
—written a life of Shelley. It would, of course, be absurd 
to say that I find any resemblance between Shelley’s lite 
and my own. Shelley was a great poet and I am not; Shelley 
was the son of an English baronet at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and I am a French commoner of the 
twentieth. Nevertheless, Shelley was a romantic who, 
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having begun life with certain ideals, attempted to live up 
to them and found himself confronted by a hard and hos- 
tile world. This in a much smaller way had happened to 
me. I had left school with an idealistic outlook, when I 
found myself in a practical world of business, where the 
theories of my adolescence refused to work. It was a very 
painful experience, so that when I first read a life of Shel- 
ley, | felt a sympathy with him, a great desire to know him 
better, and to understand better what had happened. Going 
into details, I saw that Shelley was much more human than 
the beautiful and ineffectual angel depicted by Matthew 
Arnold. It gave me pleasure to find him human. The super- 
man is not a companion; he is too different from us; we 
cannot understand him. Happily, he does not exist. Shelley 
was a great man, but he was not a superman. I did my best 
to describe him exactly as I had seen him. I did not want to 
make fun of him. I like and admire him too much for 
that; but I did not want to conceal any of his weaknesses 
and errors, because I felt that what made him lovable was 
that very mixture of greatness and humanity. 

In the case of Disraeli, the inducement was the same. 
Disraeli is again the romantic who attempts to transform 
ideals into reality. But Shelley died very young and had no 
time to succeed, whereas Disraeli managed to combine the 
romantic and the man of action, and died an unrepenting 
and partly successful romantic. Considered from that point 
of view, biography becomes an art similar to the art of the 
novel—not in its treatment but with regard to the spirit in 
which the work is approached. 

Whether they work from the motives of Strachey (reac- 
tion ) or from the motives that have just been analyzed (self- 
expression), modern biographers have one thing in com- 
mon; that is their refusal to paint masks, their desire to get 
to the real man. Is this a good or a bad thing? Some critics 
say, Why do away with hero-worship? It is quite true, per- 
haps, that a hero is at the same time a man, but why say so? 
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Is it not healthier for humanity to keep in view an image of 
the better type of man, an image which will help us t 
climb on our own shoulders? Do you not fear that the spec. 
tacle of the weaknesses of great men will lead minor men 
to be easily satisfied with their own conduct? Plutarch wa; 
not, perhaps, quite true to life, but he produced Montaigne, 
and Napoleon. 

Yes; but the danger of the old type of biography is that 
nobody believes in it. We all know that Gladstone was not 
exactly the man painted by Morley. Would it not be more 
inspiring to meet real human beings and to treat them a; 
such? This man Byron was not the man Moore makes him 
out to be; he was full of pride; he was hard on women; he 
was a strange mixture of his own “Manfred” and a typical 
English gentleman; but he was a very lovable character 
just the same. I wonder if make-believe is ever a good 
policy, and if there is any real greatness outside of perfect 
truth. In spite of his somewhat brutal sincerity, we must 
give credit to the modern biographer for his genuine re- 
spect of truth. 

We shall now try to find out what are the methods of the 
new biographer. The essential point about him is that his 
aim is to build a work of art. When historians accumulated 
masses of documents without choice or discrimination, the 
result might be an interesting book, but the works produced 
were of considerable length, unreadable for the average 
man, and certainly they were not works of art. The ques- 
tion will be raised, Should a biography be a work of art? 

“Art is essentially,” Bacon said, “man added to Nature”; 
that is, facts ordered by a human mind. The novel is con- 
structed; the idea of symmetry, of rhythm, plays an im- 
portant part in the building of any good novel. But how can 
symmetry and form be achieved when the author deal: 
with real life? Real life is what it is. We cannot alter tt. 
How shall we give shape to this monster? The author finds 
himself confronted with long periods in the life of his hero 
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when nothing happens, and then suddenly in the space of a 
few months events crowd in. Also it may happen that the 
real life ends where the story begins. Once, in London, an 
old bookseller said to me, “Well, sir, your life of Shelley— 
it isn’t such a bad book; but [Pll give you some advice. Next 
time, don’t make your hero die so young. The public doesn’t 
like it.’ The sentence sounds absurd, but there is something 
in it. The real subject of any novel is conflict between man 
and the universe—what Goethe called the Years of Learn- 
ing; but the real conclusion of the Years of Learning is 
reached only in the maturity of man. For Shelley, one does 
not know what the conclusion might have been had he lived 
through this maturity. 

However, consider the portrait-painter. He also has to 
deal with a given reality and to build a harmony of colors 
and lines with this given material. How does he do it? He 
selects; he leaves out a great many things; he does not add 
to the face of his model lines that are not there, but he 
builds by suppression, by concentrating the interest of the 
onlooker on the important features of the face. This is 
exactly what the biographer should do. He must not invent 
anything, but his art is to forget. If he has at his disposal 
two hundred letters and a long diary, he must know how to 
extract the few sentences that will convey a general im- 
pression. 

In any life, there is always a well-hidden harmony; the 
historian has to discover the mysterious rhythm in that ex- 
istence. He can give an impression of unity by repeating 
certain themes, as Wagner does in music. In the biography 
of Shelley, for instance, there must be a theme of water; 
water plays a great part in Shelley’s life. As a boy he is at- 
tracted by it; as a man he spends his life in fragile boats. 
From the beginning, you feel that he will die by drowning. 
The writer should give this impression of impending fate. 
In the life of Disraeli, rain is a poetical element. Implaca- 
ble, steady rain is a symbol of the universe fighting the 
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romantic. Peacocks also play a curious part in this life. By 
a careful handling of such themes, the biographer can hope 
to achieve some sort of musical construction. 

Such construction must, of course, coincide with a re- 
spect for facts. A strict adherence to historical truth js 
necessary to the biographer, but after he has collected hi 
facts, he has a right to eliminate some of them. 

Now, there are certain rules which practice has proved 
useful. The first is that one should follow a chronological 
order. Ancient biographers like Plutarch had no idea 
chronology. They started with a recital of facts, and, after 
they had told us about the death of their hero, they began 
again with anecdotes and analysis of character. Then came 
an ethical judgment. This method gave a painful impres- 
sion of repetition. It was copied from Plutarch by Walton 
and also by Johnson; they all tell you from the first that 
their hero was a great man. The Victorian biographer 
writes “This great poet was born in 1788.” This, I think, is 
wrong. A man is not born a great poet, and he will not in- 
terest us if he is shown as a great man from his babyhood. 
What is interesting is to see the child Byron, the young man 
at Harrow, at Cambridge, and to discover slowly how he 
became “‘Manfred” and “Don Juan.” 

Of course, this idea of chronological development 1s 
new. It comes from the fact that we now believe in the 
evolution of an individual mind as well as of a race. A 
biographer like Walton did not feel the need of chronology 
because he did not believe that a man’s nature could change 
very much. All arts react one upon another. In the last 
twenty years, Marcel Proust has taught us how to avoid 
drawing static characters. Some of his heroes are unpleas- 
ant at the beginning of the novel and delightful at the end. 
In the case of other characters, the process is reversed. We 
want the biographer to be as true to life as the novelist. 
“My object,” says Miss Lowell, “has been to make the 
reader feel as though he were living with Keats, subject 
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the same influences that surrounded him, moving in his 
circle, watching the advent of poems as from day to day 
they sprang into being.” In biography, as in the novel, it is 
important that the minor characters should be seen from 
the point of view of the central figure. They should not 
even be allowed to appear until the very moment when the 
hero discovers them. 

The second rule is to avoid pronouncing moral judg- 
ments. The essential difference between art and action is 
that art builds a world where no real events occur, and 
where, therefore, man feels that he has no moral decision 
to make. The characters in “Hamlet” would be painful to 
meet in real life, because something would have to be done 
about them, but we accept them on the stage because no 
moral problem arises for us. If an artist gives the impres- 
sion that the world he describes is a world where we must 
act and decide, he may be a great moralist, but he is no more 
a great artist. A biographer must tell his story in objective 
and impartial style. 

The third rule is to read every word that has ever been 
written on the subject and to collect all available testimony. 
What the modern historian wants to describe is not the 
statue but the man. In official documents, very often he 
finds nothing but the statue. It may be in the letters or the 
journal of an unknown woman that he will come across the 
anecdote that will suddenly reveal a character. He must 
hunt for details if he wants truth. Of course, the question 
arises, What is truth? Is there indeed a truth about char- 
acter’ You remember Walt Whitman’s— 


When I read the book, the biography famous, 

And is this, then (said I), what the author calls a man’s life? 

And so will some one, when I am dead and gone, write my life? 

\s if any man really knew aught of my life; 

Why, even I myself, I often think, know little or nothing of my real life. 


Whitman is partly right. If we think of our own lives, 
we realize that some of our most important acts have been 
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accomplished by us without any real motivation. Perhap; 
we have said words which meant more than we thought: 
and a few months later we found ourselves involved in ac- 
tions which did not coincide with our real wishes. This js 
true of Byron. Byron never meant to die in Greece, or even 
to go to Greece. He had played with the idea because he 
was bored, because he thought it would relieve him of the 
tedium of his Italian life. Then the moment came when 
words were turned into acts and Byron lived up to them, 

The writer should be careful not to make the life of his 
hero appear too well constructed. A human life is very 
rarely the conscious accomplishment of the will. It is that 
partly, but you must always leave a certain margin for the 
action of circumstance. A “tale told by an idiot,” says 
Shakespeare. There is always something of that madness in 
the lives of great men of action. If you leave out the strange 
atmosphere of fate, you miss all the real poetry of human 
life. 

Of course, one of the best technical rules to follow in 
order to avoid showing the life of the hero as too squarely 
built is to allow the reader to see him through the eyes of 
friends and enemies who judge him differently. There the 
biographer can learn much from the modern novelist. Read 
a novel like Forster’s “Passage to India”; there you see the 
English as they appear to a Hindu, the Hindu as seen by 
the English, and the Hindu as seen by himself. In the same 
way, I have attempted as well as I could to show Disraeli 
as seen by Gladstone, and Gladstone as seen by Disraeli. 
You cannot say that there was one Gladstone; there were a: 
many Gladstones as there were people who knew him, ané 
it is the sum of these portraits which enables the reader t 
form an idea of the average Gladstone. 

There is one more question to deal with, How is one tt 
select the subject of a biography? Sir Sidney Lee says that 
the theme should be of a certain magnitude. This has been 
contradicted. Many writers contend that if you could know 
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every thought that crosses the mind of a beggar, you could 
write a better book than any life of Caesar. Perhaps; but a 
creat life makes better food for a human soul. Moreover, 
he life of the beggar leaves very few traces. It may be 
written by the novelist, not by the biographer, who needs 
iocuments, letters, diaries. The man who leaves behind him 
an historical record is either the great man of thought or 
the great man of action. In some cases, the theme may be 
of suficient magnitude though the man himself is not a 
ereat man. This happens when the chosen hero has been 
the centre of important events. A good example is Mr. 
Shane Leslie’s “George the Fourth.” In such cases, the 
poetical element might be found in the contrast between 
the magnitude of the tragedy and the misery of the trage- 
dians. 

At the end of his biography of his wife, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Mr. Palmer says: “If my portrait of her is cor- 
rect, invigoration will go forth from it and disheartened 
souls be cheered.” This should apply to any biography 
worth writing. Such books should help us to bear the diffi- 
culties of life. They should help us to understand them. 
Carlyle said that “fa well-written life is almost as rare as a 
well-spent one.” This is true, but “great men, taken up in 
any way, are profitable company.” 





BOON 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


AS old old woman is living slowly, slowly, 

Breath after difficult breath; 

I watch, and life seems a little thing, too lowly 
To win the favor of death. 


Death is too mighty, too proud—he has suns to darken. 
How should death pause to still 
An old old woman’s tired heart? 
—Yet hearken! 


His step isonthe sill... . 





AVIATION IN 1927 
By EDWARD P. WARNER 


N December 17, 1903, a young man resident in 
Dayton, Ohio, but temporarily domiciled on the 
barrier beach of North Carolina, rose into the 
air in an odd-looking structure of his own design 
and flew for 850 feet. The world received the news at best 
with skepticism, at worst with an indifference born of con- 
viction that such a report was too absurd even to merit 
lenial. A few newspapers risked their readers’ reproaches 
y offering two or three paragraphs to the account of the 
eginning of a new era in transportation and of the first 
successful invasion of a third dimension by dynamical 


| 
| 


means. 

Sixteen years later the Atlantic was crossed in flight from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, and nations but lately released 
from the thrall of war acclaimed the victors for an hour, 
and then relapsed into comparative apathy on matters aero- 
nautical. 

Kight years more went by, and the western ocean was 
spanned again; this time from the continental United 
States to continental Europe without interruption. The 
flame of public enthusiasm burned high, and this time 
there has been no relapse. Flights over the ocean and over 
the land, flights on the prosaic errands of commerce and in 
preparation for military missions, have been the object of 
unremitting and zealous attention from the press and its 
readers. In inducing the spreading of black ink over white 
paper, aviation has attained a success hardly ever before 
remotely approached by any other human activity. The de- 
votion to aeronautical matters of ten, twenty, or thirty 
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columns in the metropolitan morning newspapers has be- 
come almost a matter of course. 

Such a flare of publicity in itself might not be of par- 
ticular importance, but the increase in space devoted ¢ 
aeronautical topics has been accompanied by an entire 
change in the tone of their treatment. The transatlantic 
Hights of 1919, and other bold ventures of that period, 
were hailed with the enthusiasm always vouchsafed t 
daring combined with skill and endurance. They were none 
the less regarded as feats as far outside the trend of the 
ordinary citizen and with as little significance for his own 
daily life and probable future experiences as a successful 
traverse of the Channel by a swimmer. The ocean crossing: 
of 1927, equally notable as displays of courage and stamina, 
were taken as something more. They were received with a 
prompt and ungrudging optimism as the evidence of a 
regular transoceanic air service to come, and widely her- 
alded as signalling the approach of a day when air liner 
would depart and arrive on regular schedule over the sea 
as well as over the land, and when plain Johnny Jones and 
his Sister Sue might embark for their European voyage at 
the New York Airport instead of at a pier in the North 
River. 

That action is followed by equal and opposite reaction 
is an exact and inflexible law of mechanics. In application 
to the less accurately predictable phenomena of human 
psychology it remains a fair approximation to truth. Con- 
fidence in ordinary commercial flying remains strong, but 
an overready enthusiasm on the subject of transoceanic 
journeys by air has had its inevitable sequel. The dire re- 
sults of certain later attempts, and especially of the ill- 
fated race to Hawaii, have been an unpleasant reminder of 
difficulties yet to be overcome and perils still to be en- 
countered. To attempt to span an ocean with a single- 
engined land plane is to gamble with fate for heavy stakes. 
That a Lindbergh, a Chamberlin, and others, aided by 
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.d equipment, careful preparation, extraordinary flying 
skill, patient waiting for favorable weather conditions, and 
vood fortune added to everything else, have made their 
cast and won should not blind the eyes either of would-be 
emulators or of the lay public to the real seriousness of the 
hazard. Wholeheartedly applauding those who triumph 
over obstacles in the interest of science or in the spirit of 
the explorer, we should not delude ourselves into any sup- 
position that the future of aviation in any sense waits upon 
the time when a great number of other pilots shall have 
cone and done likewise. Let the future of ocean flying be 
what it may, there is ample work to be done in consolidat- 
ing positions already attacked and in the establishment of 
the airplane as an accepted vehicle for the accomplishment 
of other services that have already been shown well within 
its powers. 

It would be a gross folly to overestimate the future pos- 
sibilities of scheduled airplane services across the Atlantic 
or Pacific on the basis of Lindbergh, of Byrd, of Maitland 
and Hegenberger, and of those others who, like them, have 
tried great flights and gained success. It would be an even 
greater, an immeasurably greater, folly to make the re- 
verse error of being betrayed into pessimism or to commit 
ourselves to an underestimation of future attainment be- 
cause other bold ventures have been tried and have failed. 
The error of the man who underrates the brightness of the 
prospect is irredeemable, but he who sees it in colors unduly 
rosy has often only to wait for the advance of the dawn to 
make his picture a true one. In estimating scientific de- 
velopment the clock and the calendar fight ever upon the 
side of the optimist, and if present performance seems to 
confute his optimism, he can fall back with some con- 
fidence upon the injunction to wait and see, provided only 
that he has not been so sanguine as to make his prophecies 
ty explicitly in the face of acquired experience or of 


demonstrated natural law. 
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It is a cheering thought, and yet we have no need to 
consecrate ourselves exclusively to waiting upon further 
progress when we might be putting to practical use that 
which already lies ready to our hand. The airplane stands 
now as a vehicle of comparatively short range. The prin- 
ciples of its design inherently adapt it for short-distance 
operation, and while the range is lengthened from time to 
time by progress in the engineering art, it continues true 
that the commercial and military possibilities of heavier- 
than-air craft are most pronounced at two, four, or pos- 
sibly six or eight hundred miles. Longer distances are to be 
undertaken now or in the immediate future only when the 
importance of the object sought is such that economy, 
safety, or full confidence of success in reaching the goal 
become matters of secondary importance. 

Inherent technical limitations upon the use of the air- 
plane over very long distances define its place both in com- 
merce and in war. In the former it renders its maximum 
service in the high-speed transport of passengers, mail, and 
express along prepared airways, fitted with aids to naviga- 
tion and with intermediate ports, for pauses for re-fueling 
and other purposes, at moderate intervals. In war the gen- 
eral characteristics of the airplane and the rapidity with 
which its performance and useful load-carrying capacity 
fall off with increased radius of action make it a peculiarly 
potent instrument of local defense of continental or island 
areas, or of trade routes bordered by friendly shores, while 
at the same time establishing airplane-carrying ships, in- 
dispensable auxiliaries to any offensive aerial operations 
across a wide sea, as naval craft of superlative importance 
in preparation for any campaign likely to involve emer- 
gence from under the shadow of friendly bases. 

As to the problem of the airplane in peace and of its 
dependence upon the airway, it has become axiomatic, and 
with frequent repetition by those most interested the axiom 
has gained understanding and acceptance by the public at 
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large, that the problems of aviation in transport, of aviation 
in the hands of the private owner, of the use of the airplane 
for photographic survey, for fire patrol, and for a score of 
other services are problems of airports. It is no less true 
that the provision of organized airways and of fully 
equipped airports distributed along the map at sufficiently 
short intervals, facilitating as it does the ready transfer of 
forces from one part of the country to another, is a vital 
element of strength in the national defense in the most 
restricted interpretation of that phrase, the defense against 
invasion or attack of the continental area. 

Veterans of the early days of automobiling will recog- 
nize in their own experience a parallel for the dilemma in 
which private flying has been involved. With no auto- 
mobiles in use, there was little incentive to provide good 
roads. With no motor vehicles travelling the highways 
there was no reason to provide facilities for servicing them. 
When roads were rough at best and impassable at worst, on 
the other hand, and when filling stations were non-existent 
and repair shops, badly needed by the cars of that day, were 
few and far between, there were few who could see enough 
attractions in automobiling to lead them to risk its dis- 
comforts. The deadlock had to be broken by a small group 
of bold pioneers here and there, to whom the charms of 
novelty in transportation outweighed a strong probability 
of having to spend the greater part of a day’s outing re- 
cumbent beneath their vehicle. It was they who started a 
good-roads movement, and they who paved the way for 
garages innumerable and for the filling-station industry, 
which has freed the motorist from the necessity for any 
real forethought for his fuel supply. 

Aviation has found itself bound up by the same Gordian 
knot. Communities felt no inspiration to build airports that 
would go unused. Individuals saw no occasion for buying 
airplanes if they were to have no place to land them on trips 
about the country. As on the road, so in the air, the mass of 
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those who come after and who are now taking to personal 
aviation in increasing numbers owe a great debt to the few 
who ignored difficulties and hazards and led the way. 

The airplane is being taken up by the individual tourist 
as well as by the traveller by public conveyance. A single 
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company sold during the past year two hundred new ma- 
chines of a type designed especially for private ownership 
and for limited commercial service on short flights. That 
it is so is due largely to an awakening of aeronautical 
interest which has increased the number of flying fields 
available from a few dozen to as many hundred within a 
couple of years. For that, in turn, we are indebted largely 
to those who made the beginnings of commercial aviation 
and to the few pioneers who insisted on travelling by air 
and who found landing places where they could in antici- 
pation of any formal provision for their needs. 

Largely, but by no means entirely. The airplane has had 
one great advantage over the automobile. It has been an 
instrument of the utmost importance to the army and navy. 
They had to have fields, and they had to operate between 
them. The army laid out its airways and flew them regu- 
larly, and the airways system so faithfully maintained 
served at once as a living demonstration of what aircraft 
could do in regular service between place and place, as a 
means for stimulating and preserving local interest in aero- 
nautics in the communities upon which the system touched, 
and as a nucleus about which civil and commercial aviation 
could build. 

The airplane is an indispensable instrument of warfare 
either over land or at sea. It provides swift and efficient 
transportation, and it has an important place in commerce 
for its own sake. The solicitude with which governments 
and nations regard its development is enhanced by the im- 
portance of the interactions between commercial aviation 
and the national defense. Commercial operators and the 
naval and military services do not come into direct compet!- 
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tion with each other. They work in the closest co-operation, 
but each is as keen to take advantage of the experiences of 
the other as though they were the bitterest rivals. The first 
cross-country flying was done for military ends, and regular 
inter-city transport services followed. Night flying on a 
large scale was first attempted under the stress of war, and 
within a few years, it was recognized that commercial avia- 
tion really showed its true merit only when it had become 
a twenty-four hour service, and the air mail was being 
carried by night as well as by day. From that point on, com- 
mercial flying has had its share of the pioneering. ‘The per- 
formances of veteran pilots flying over well-known routes 
with instrumental aids and with reliable and complete 
weather data provided have shown the possibilities of all- 
weather flying. Thick fog still proves an effective barrier 
to fight, but improved airplanes more easily controllable 
and landing at lower speeds, more reliable power plants, 
better instruments and navigating methods, and confidence 
gained from experience have combined to make it feasible 
either to maintain service on a commercial route or to go 
about the ordinary business of the naval or military aviator 
in weather that would have been expected to hold all planes 
stormbound on the ground five years ago. The improve- 
ments in equipment that have made such performance pos- 
sible have been worked out largely in military laboratories. 
The engine that has kept the transoceanic fliers in the air 
and the earth inductor compass that has guided them truly 
to their goals were brought to their present state of perfec- 
tion under the pressure of demands from the armed serv- 
ices. Studies incidental to making the airplane a more effec- 
tive instrument of destruction have resulted in making it a 
safer and surer vehicle of peaceful pursuits. 

Whatever might be the fate of commercial aviation, and 
whether or not it showed itself able to pay for itself in open 
competition with other forms of transport, the aeronautical 
studies of the military services would continue. It needs no 
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vain enthusiast to see that the airplane in the army and navy 
has come to stay. Its abiding hold on a place in military 
operations over land and sea does not depend on anything 
so questionable and uncertain as the possibility of trans- 
oceanic bombing raids. 

In the national defense, as it appears to us in its narrow- 
est sense, the actual guarding against invasion of an area, 
large or small, which is open to attack only from across the 
sea, the airplane is destined to pre-eminence. It needs n 
further technical development to assure that. Subject t 
all its present limitations of carrying capacity and range, 
and indeed in part because of those very limitations, it does 
what no mechanical instrument has previously done at any 
time since the mechanistic age in war began. It offers the 
opportunity not merely of hindering, but of definitely in- 
hibiting, an enemy attack followed by an escape unscathed. 
It can be made an effective defense against enemy opera- 
tions from overseas, whether they take the form of an 
attack in force or of a light, high-speed raid. 

Of nothing else can that be said with such assurance. 
Guns and forts cannot do it. They make certain points im- 
pregnable. They guard the most important commercial 
ports, and provide secure places for a fleet, but it is unthink- 
able that they should protect every possible landing place 
for troops or every community that might be shelled from 
the sea. Ships alone cannot do it. They are insufficiently 
mobile, and even with the most complete command of the 
sea, a fleet cannot be everywhere at once, nor can it reach 
the site of a raid until the damage is done and the raiders 
on their way. In Great Britain in 1914 with absolute con- 
trol of the sea, with a Grand Fleet that outnumbered the 
German sea forces in the ratio of 3 to 2 at all times, and 
with a relatively small island and a short coast line to pro- 
tect, the military authorities felt it indispensable to keep 
many men at home to guard against a surprise attack and 
a landing in force of invading troops before the Grand 
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Fleet could arrive on the scene. The late fall of 1914 found 
the First Lord of the Admiralty writing to the commander 
of the British troops in the field: “Kitchener is strangely 
alarmed about invasion . . . the War Office declaring the 
country not safe and an invasion of 250,000 a possibility.” 
Though that never came to pass and the fear may have been 
born in an excess of caution, German shells falling on Scar- 
borough and Hartlepool gave evidence that the sea power 
of the Grand Fleet, though it bore with inexorable pressure 
upon German trade and life, could not in itself provide 
the insurance of a one-hundred-per-cent defense of home 
shores. 

Nor could the airplane do it for Great Britain then, nor 
could it for any European country now. The airplane as a 
weapon of defense can be completely effective for an island 
far removed from any neighbor or for a country fortu- 
nately enough placed to fear no attack except from across 
seas of which the width is greater than the practicable 
range of military aircraft operations. The airplane is char- 
acteristically an offensive weapon. The tactics of aerial 
warfare are tactics of endless attack, but in the major 
strategy of a campaign, as between two nations separated 
by wide expanse of water, and considering each as primarily 
solicitous for the safety of its own shores, it is as an instru- 
ment of defense that the plane figures most effectively. 
Were it really true, as some of the overcredulous hastened 
to suppose after Colonel Lindbergh’s exploit, that bombing 
raids over distances of two or three thousand miles are a 
possibility of the early future, the airplane would lose two- 
thirds of its defensive value, for it would then have to cope 
with other airplanes having a mobility and fighting power 
at least remotely approaching its own. Failing that, and 
recognizing the limitations of range for what they are, 
the home defense aircraft or those defending an oversea 
possession have to reckon only with such enemy planes as 
might come against them on shipboard. 
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The aircraft carrier with a fleet is far from a negligible 
factor. It is of the utmost importance. It deserves that 
much more be said about it, and more will be said from 
another point of view in a later section of this article. The 
airplane operating from the deck of a ship, however, is at 
an inherent disadvantage as compared with that from 
shore base. The shore-based bombing machine may be more 
powerful than any that can be carried on the ship. The 
shore-based machine has an advantage in that it can be 
more quickly landed, re-fueled, and re-equipped with 
bombs and ammunition, and put into the air again from its 
large landing fields than can the enemy craft from the re- 
stricted flying deck of a carrier. The natural handicap 
under which a fleet airplane labors in attacking the coast 
is further enhanced by the possibility of damage, by bombs 
or gun fire from the machines operating from the shore, t 
the deck or flying arrangements of the ship, with resultan 
further slowing of its air operations. Only if an enemy can 
mobilize for a single attack so many airplane-carrying ships 
as to be able to operate from them a number of planes con- 
siderably in excess of the total number available for de- 
fense on shore (which should be a very exceptional case 
unless the importance of air defense has been grievously 
neglected in preparations) should there be occasion for 
alarm. 

Let it be again emphasized that to confess the handicaps 
under which aircraft operating from a ship labor in meet- 
ing those which have a base on shore is in no way to dis- 
parage or detract from the tremendous importance of the 
aircraft carrier. It is merely to parallel the recognition, 
long an axiom of naval affairs, of the superiority, other 
things being equal, of a fort over a ship in a gun duel. The 
only difference between the two cases is that the fort 1s 
anchored permanently in a fixed spot well marked on the 
enemy’s charts, while the airplane is mobile, infinitely 


more mobile than the ship itself. A coastal raid by ships 
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unaccompanied by airplanes might be got under way, but 
‘t could not have proceeded very far, nor could the par- 
ticipating ships have made good their escape to beyond easy 
fying range from shore, before defending airplanes would 
have been mobilized from fields for hundreds of miles 
around. A nation with an ample force of airplanes, and 
favored by geography, keeps its house safe. 

To a naive and simple view of strategy and of national 
policy, that might seem to be enough, but it is not enough. 
Those who are most turbulently enthusiastic on the subject 
of air power are wont to talk of national defense as though 
it were but the defense from attack of the territory over 
which the nation’s flag flies. An individual might put up 
iron shutters at his windows and bars across his door, and he 
would keep his house safe, yet he would feel himself lack- 
ing the enjoyment of the rights of a citizen and lacking the 
proper protection of his government if he were unable to 
venture into the street after dark. The national defense is 
concerned as much with the rights of men to go to and fro 
on their lawful occasions upon the free highway of the 
nations as it is with the erection of real or figurative bar- 
riers to insure their safety from bodily injury while they 
remain within the national dooryard. The nations which 
have recognized their lives to depend upon sea power, and 
which have studied it with appropriate fervor, have viewed 
it always as extending its influence indefinitely outward 
over the ocean and have never given way to the fallacy, 
attractive to some continental states of lesser maritime in- 
terests, of treating the fleet as a mobile fortress for the coast 
defense. 

Operations at sea in time of war, in attack upon or in 
defense of trade, fall into three classes, according to 
whether they are proximate to an enemy coast, adjacent to 
friendly shores, or upon the high seas. The lines of demar- 
cation have shifted with the ages and with the progress of 
invention. The classic three-mile limit was proportioned 
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to the presumed range at which men upon the shore could 
project force out over the sea. The logic of its origin long 
since lost by the development of ordnance, the limit sur- 
vives as a figure of legal convenience. 

The cannon ultimately gave way before the breech- 
loading rifle, and three miles ultimately became fifteen or 
twenty. The big gun was joined by the airplane, and fifteen 
miles was increased to two or three hundred through a sort 
of twilight zone in which influence could still be exerted 
from a base on the shore line, although subject to certain 
limitations of weather and visibility, and with the necessity 
of temporary loss of actual contact with the ground. Sh ne 
based though the aircraft are, air operations in that transi 
tion region off shore, before the true high seas beyond the 
reach of regular and normal coastal flying are attained, are 
carried out in connection with shipping, whether friendly 
or enemy, whether merchant or naval. They are character- 
istically of the genus of naval aviation. 

In that area within which airplanes can be effectively 
own from a shore station, they have, as has already been 
sufficiently indicated, a tremendous advantage. Within that 
area, shipping belonging to a nation hostile to the holder of 
the coastline ventures at terrific peril, wherever sea power 
may reside. The close blockade has become a thing of the 
past. 

In the open ocean, air power has to be judged by a dif- 
ferent standard. It still has an important role, but one 
which can be realized only by the correlation of aircraft 
and surface vessels. For free use on the high seas, the air- 
plane must be borne upon a ship, either one which carries 
it as incidental cargo or one specifically designed for the 
purpose. The aircraft carrier has taken a place of high 
importance in naval plans. It has achieved the dignity of 
being the subject of regulation and restriction by inter- 
national agreement, and already there are launched and 
either actually in use or on the verge of being put into 
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commission, three carriers in our own navy, six in the 
British, three in the Japanese, and one in the French. That 
is to take no account of numerous vessels carrying from one 
to half a dozen airplanes each as a part of their fighting 
equipment and capable of projecting them into the air, 
although not of receiving them back upon the deck. 

The function of the airplane in naval battle is simple 
and clear. Its use is as a Weapon supplementary to or sub- 
stituting for the gun. In the defense of friendly commerce 
the airplane, whether shore-based or operating from a 
carrier, has the equally specific and obvious task of attack- 
ing and destroying, disabling, or so menacing as to induce 
withdrawal of the enemy blockading force or raiding 
cruiser or submarine. Against submarine attacks on com- 
merce the use of air convoy, whether by airplane or airship, 
proved an almost perfect insurance of safety during the late 
War. 

When it is an assault on enemy shipping rather than pro- 
tection of that flying a friendly flag that is involved, the 
problems are not merely technical or strategic. Legal ques- 
tions of the gravest order arise, for the airplane in that 
service suffers in some degree, although a much lesser one, 
from the disabilities that attend the submarine. The air- 
plane alone is incapable of capturing a vessel or furnishing 
a prize crew. It is incapable, without the gravest danger to 
the machine and its personnel, of serving for the exercise 
of visit and search. Left to themselves, airplanes are even 
unable, except by acting in relays, to escort a vessel to port 
for capture, the limit of endurance in hours in the air being 
too brief to permit of following the ordinary steamer for 
more than a hundred miles. In operations against com- 
merce on the great seas, or even in maintaining surveillance 
with a view to offensive action over trade routes running 
three or four hundred miles from the coast, if humani- 
tarian impulses are to be given the right of way to prohibit 
swift sinking of merchant craft, even after warning, the 
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surface ship must be used as the actual instrument of visit 
and capture, with the airplane serving to extend the ship’s 
range of observation and area effectively covered, and sery- 
ing also as a weapon, compelling halt and surrender of such 
merchant craft by the threat of bombing attack in the ab- 
sence of prompt submission. 

We should like to accept it as self-evident that the use 
of the airplane or of any other instrument of war must be 
subject to such limitations as are necessary to permit com- 
pliance with the rules that humanity has gradually de- 
veloped and sought to impose upon nations for the protec- 
tion of the unarmed merchantman and the non-combatant. 
While it is impossible to be certain that any rules will be 
universally regarded under the stress of war, operations 
should be planned on the primary basis of their observation, 
and it is more than regrettable that some of the warmest 
believers in the strength and supreme importance of air 
power should accept it as axiomatic that all restriction is to 
be cast aside and that the bombing of unarmed places (and 
presumably attack on unarmed ships) is to be a normal pro- 
ceeding from the initiation of any future hostilities. “It is 
certain,” says a high officer of a European air force, “that 
a day-and-night aerial invasion will be a fact in any great 
European war of the future. The principal characteristics 
of this invasion will be: (1) the attainment of a high pitch 
of intensity immediately upon the declaration of war; (2) 
the absence of respect for non-combatants.” The possibility 
is one not to be overlooked, and plans for defense must take 
it into account, but the attitude towards it of civilized na- 
tions in estimating possible future eventualities should be 
a purely defensive one. To have the airplane stand forth 
pre-eminently as an instrument of new barbarism would 
not only be a blight on modern science and modern civiliza- 
tion, and would in no way strengthen those perfectly proper 
and vitally important réles which aircraft now play in our 
armed organization, but would also be the strongest deter- 
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rent to their acceptance in that truly commercial and 
purely peaceful role which they have to fulfil. 

[t is in those peaceful paths that the airplane is shaping 
its course. It should be so. The place of the airplane in prep- 
aration for defense of a nation’s territory and rights is of 
the first importance. So, too, is the direct bearing of com- 
mercial aviation upon the national defense organizations. 
Overshadowing in prospective magnitude, however, and 
ever present in the service of the community and of every 
individual in it, commercial aviation is destined to take its 
place. Already a survey has shown that during 1926 more 
than six hundred airplanes were built and sold for purely 
commercial service—a number greater than was purchased 
by either the military or the naval service alone, and nearly 
equalling the total consumption of the two together. The 
commercial output this year may easily aggregate two 
thousand machines or more. Certainly in another two years, 
at most, the commercial production will far outweigh that 
for the military market in number of units built, if not in 
total value of the product. Given a few years more, and any 
need of worry about the strength and status of that air- 
plane industry which has lived through such parlous and 
turbulent times in the post-war years will appear a thing 
remote and inconceivable. 

The time will come, if commercial and private flying 
justify the hopes which may reasonably be held for them, 
when the government’s only responsibility towards the in- 
dustry will be the purchase of airplanes as they are actually 
needed, and when the rises and declines of naval and mili- 
tary business will be insufficient to disturb the equilibrium 
of the whole structure. A commercial demand will main- 
tain it on a large enough scale always to be ready for a 
prompt and many-fold magnification of the military out- 
put in the event of an emergency need. The American auto- 
mobile industry to-day leaves no cause for alarm about a 
possible inability to secure adequate numbers of motor 
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transport vehicles for any sudden governmental demand of 
war or peace. The commercial use of the airplane and the 
increasing popularity of private flying will lead us towards, 
if not all the way to, the point where the same can be said 
of the aircraft industry. It seems a dream now, but it would 
have seemed a dream five years ago that privately operated 
commercial air lines in the United States should be flying 
15,000 miles a day with almost perfect adherence to a 
regular schedule. That has come to pass, and we can look 
with assurance now to the early increase to fifty or a hun- 
dred of the twenty-odd air routes which still cut but a 
relatively small figure upon the map of the United States, 
It is in this prospect—in the more rapid expansion of 
lines of development already well started, and in the as- 
surance of better service upon those lines, not in the prog- 
nostication of any new miracles or of any radical changes in 
the fundamental nature of the airplane and its perform- 
ance and use—that the real significance of 1927 and its 


achievements and of a new public interest and change of 
public feeling lies. 





GENEVA NAVAL CONFERENCE 
By RICHARD HOOKER 


HE Geneva naval conference of 1927, called to 

complete the work of the Washington conference 

of 1921-1922, was, almost from its inception, an 

exhibition of unimaginative, blundering states- 
manship. Its single fortunate circumstance was that the 
errors, as between the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, were approximately even. 

How great a disaster the failure at Geneva will prove 
depends upon how clearly its mistakes are recognized and 
how strongly the popular common sense of the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations revolts against what might otherwise 
be its consequences. If among those consequences war is 
not conceivably to be listed, one whose study of naval de- 
velopments took him to the gallery of the Reichstag in 
1900 and who there listened to the debate over the cele- 
brated German naval bill of that year, may recall a fact 
which challenges sober thought. The passage of that bill, 
conceived by Admiral von Tirpitz, marked the beginning 
of intensive naval competition with Great Britain. Because 
of its famous preamble, it was often described as “having 
put the pistol to England’s head.” 

Differences such as those which the Geneva conference 
has been allowed needlessly to magnify have, therefore, 
contributed to war between other peoples less closely knit 
than the United States and Great Britain by ties of blood 
and the common genius of their institutions. Short of the 
suicidal climax of human insanity which war between these 
nations would represent, the threatened consequences of 
the Geneva failure, which must be minimized by frank 
recognition of their existence, include the economic wastes, 
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suspicions, and irritations of competitive naval construc- 
tion; also the forfeiture, in some measure, of that joint 
moral influence on the pacific adjustment of international 
affairs which an agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain would have strengthened. 

To understand what happened at Geneva, one must 
understand what happened six years before at Washington. 
When the Washington conference was called in 192), 
naval competition, especially in the largest and most 
powerful ships, had become a problem of profound 
gravity. Although the writings of Admiral Mahan, which 
had exerted a great influence in leading Germany to build 
her fleet and to make her bid for sea power, were otherwise 
quoted as the holy writ of naval policy, what Mahan had 
written on one issue had long been utterly disregarded. 
Years before, he had protested that battleships were grow- 
ing too big. He held it poor strategy to put so many eggs in 
one basket, poor economy to put so much money in one ship. 
Yet the ships that had led to that protest had been so far 
outmoded that they were less than one-third the size of 
ships under design when the Washington conference met, 
and had cost less than one-fourth as much. 

That which had made Mahan’s words a futile anachro- 
nism was the extraordinary development of naval cannon 
of major calibres. These had ceased to be ponderous 
weapons slowly and clumsily handled. They had become 
instruments of precision, capable of rapid operation in spite 
of increasing size, weight, and destructive power. Revolu- 
tionary reforms in gunnery practice, forced on the British 
navy by Admiral Scott and, with courage and audacity, by 
Admiral Sims on the American navy, had developed a new 
skill and technique in turning the mechanical perfection ot 
the big guns to advantage. Heavier guns and more of them, 
heavier armor and more of it to withstand their projectiles 
—the combination made an insatiable demand for bigger 
and bigger ships. 
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The size and cost of the individual battleship were 
mounting to figures which a few years before had been un- 
dreamed of. Battleships under construction for the United 
States in 1921 would have displaced over 42,000 tons. 
They would have been more than 50 per cent larger than 
the largest ship that had fought in the battle of Jutland, 
five years before. They would have cost, when fully armed 
and equipped, nearly $40,000,000 apiece. There were also 
in the possession of Great Britain detailed designs for even 
larger vessels of nearly 50,000 tons. There appeared to be 
no limit. The strain on national treasuries and the constant 
challenge to the ingenuity of naval architects in designing 
battleships still larger and still more powerful were work- 
ing a potent mischief, particularly in current discussion of 
the relations of the United States and Japan. 

The United States did not possess in 1921, although a 
member of the naval committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has so asserted, “the greatest fleet which had ever 
sailed the seas.” The fleet to which he referred had not 
sailed any seas whatever. It was still on the stocks. On the 
other hand, it was not, although some British writers have 
so assumed, a mere paper “programme.” On the comple- 
tion two or three years later, after the expenditure of many 
additional millions, of the last of the sixteen battleships 
and battle cruisers which were then building under the 
general naval bill of 1916 (their construction having been 
postponed during the war by the greater need of building 
other craft, such as destroyers for anti-submarine work ), the 
United States would have had the world’s most powerful 
feet in heavy vessels of the dreadnaught type, as well as in 
the number of its destroyers. Its effective strength would, 
however, have been open to question through relative lack, 
then as now, of light cruisers, which are the eyes of the 
fleet. 

Prior to the opening session of the Washington confer- 
ence, whose members included such distinguished states- 
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men as Secretary Hughes, Elihu Root, Arthur Balfour, 
and Aristide Briand, no inkling was given of what the 
United States was about to propose. When Mr. Hughes laid 
his historic and unprecedented programme before the con- 
ference, the delegates were amazed. The secret, as Balfour 
expressed it, had been “well kept.” The United States 
offered, in substance, to give up its prospective superiority 
in heavy fighting ships, to scrap over 500,000 tons of the 
most powerful, though unfinished, war vessels ever laid 
down—also nearly 300,000 tons of older vessels—and to 
establish a naval equality with Great Britain on the basis 
of a ratio of 5 for the American and British fleets, 3 for 
Japan; later 1.67 France and Italy. The momentum of 
that original and stunning proposal carried the conference 
through to a final success which, although not complete, 
was of immense but too little appreciated value, in spite of 
the fact that British fears of French submarines, coupled 
with French unwillingness to accept suggested limits for 
the French submarine fleet, made it impossible to extend 
the treaty ratios, as the American proposal had intended, to 
all types of combatant vessels. The most important omis- 
sion was the so-called “light cruiser.” No limitation was 
adopted on either the number or the aggregate tonnage ot 
such vessels which might be built by any of the signatory 
powers. But an agreement was reached, without protest, 
that such vessels should be limited to a displacement of 
10,000 tons, under carefully prescribed conditions of 
measurement, and that the guns which they mounted 
should not exceed eight inches in calibre. 

The treaty of Washington has never lacked critics, es- 
pecially in England and the United States. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. In one service, the treaty meant the addition 
of a new chapter—to some it seemed a pale and unheroic 
postscript—to the greatest tradition of sea power the world 
has known. It meant the substitution of equality for a naval 
supremacy that through the fruitful centuries of the de- 
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velopment of Britain’s island empire had been one of the 
chief determining factors in world history. In the other 
service, it meant the surrender of a supremacy that seemed 
on the eve of achievement, after two wars had been fought, 
105 years apart, into each of which we had been drawn 
primarily by violations of our rights as neutrals on the high 
seas. And, in both services, it meant fewer ships, curtail- 
ment of personnel, and a lessened opportunity in an exact- 
ing profession to which men of high ability had pledged 
their hearts and lives. Yet it cannot be denied that, with its 
limitations on individual size (35,000 tons) and number of 
capital ships, the treaty relieved a tense situation, or that it 
has saved an immense sum which, in the aggregate for the 
three principal powers, probably now exceeds $2,000,- 
000,000, although in figuring the cost of ships that would 
otherwise have been built and maintained, the dry docks 
that would otherwise have been enlarged, and so on, an 
uncertain element of speculation is necessarily present. ‘The 
saving to the United States alone probably exceeds $1,000,- 
000,000, and one of the items is the escape from rebuilding 
the Panama canal or widening its locks. The canal would 
otherwise have lost its military value as the most powerful 
ships became too large to pass through. 

By accepting limitation of her capital ships to a strength 
materially less than the fleet she was straining her resources 
to build, Japan secured the provision in the treaty by which 
it was agreed that, with certain exceptions, naval bases in 
the Pacific should not be further developed. This was of 
twofold effect. On the one hand, the limitation of the 
Japanese fleet made it so obvious that Japan could not en- 
tertain any fantastic idea of descent upon the Pacific coast 
of the United States, that the dreams of such an attack, 
which had been irresponsibly provoked, became too foolish 
for consideration. On the other hand, it seems to have 
dawned upon the public mind in Japan, where the treaty 
also had its critics, that the prohibition of the further de- 
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velopment of Pacific naval bases made it impossible for the 
United States, even with a battle strength of 5 to 3, to 
consider aggression in the Orient. It was equally obvious 
that the Philippines, whose defense would have been diti- 
cult anyway, were left exposed and dependent upon the 
maintenance of peace, to which, however, the four-power 
Pacific treaty, signed by the United States, Japan, Great 
Britain, and France, and superseding the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, gave a new assurance. National security, always the 
basis, or ostensible basis, of military armaments, was made 
more secure because the means, and therefore the tempta- 
tions, to aggression were reduced. Largely as a result of the 
treaty of Washington, current discussion of the relations of 
the two powers, once so frequently spoken of as “confront- 
ing” each other across the Pacific, has undergone a fortu- 
nate change. 

The atmosphere of international relations as affected by 
naval construction, after being thus rid of its most explo- 
sive element, was destined, in time, to be charged anew. 
The question of cruisers, regulated by the treaty of Wash- 
ington as to individual size and armament, not as to num- 
ber, came eventually to dominate, from the American point 
of view, all other naval problems, and finally led President 
Coolidge to issue his invitations to the Geneva conference. 
Yet before the cruiser question was forced upon public 
attention, other issues arose. These involved interpretation 
of the treaty of 1922, and tended to make more difficult 
the work of any future conference which should undertake 
to complete that which the conference at Washington had 
begun. 

In the winter of 1922-1923, the navy department at 
Washington had discovered that at certain extreme ranges, 
in excess of twelve miles, the British battlefleet would have 
a superiority in the number of effective guns. The depart- 
ment furnished to Congress, as the basis for the recom- 
mended appropriation of funds for similar alterations on 
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American ships, the erroneous information that the British 
Admiralty had in some cases increased the range of its big 
cuns by increasing the angle of their possible elevation. 
The British authorities were obliged to point out that this 
was not true. For its error of negligence in thus failing to 
establish easily ascertainable facts and for carelessly de- 
pending upon irresponsible statements in England, the navy 
department at Washington was open to the most severe 
criticism. But the protest of the British Admiralty that the 
proposed changes on American ships were not warranted 
under the Washington treaty, seemed an error of judg- 
ment when measured by the difficulty of reconciling the 
protest either to the purpose or to the text of the treaty, and 
its inevitable reactions on this side of the Atlantic. The 
view that the protest was unwise seems since to have gained 
support in England. The joint blunder served to magnify 
the issue and to develop in the United States unfortunate 
suspicions of the British attitude towards the maintenance 
of equality, even in those ships in which the Washington 
treaty had definitely sought to establish equality. 

President Coolidge courageously took the broad po- 
sition, perhaps too little appreciated in England, that the 
legality of the changes was unquestioned, the opinion of 
Secretary Hughes being shared in Japan, but that rather 
than stimulate the spirit of naval competition it was better 
that the changes should not be made. If, however, the 
British government could have fully understood the re- 
actions to the protest on this side of the Atlantic, it would 
have been less surprised at the subsequent show of Ameri- 
can feeling at the Geneva conference. The misfortune of 
the whole business lies in the fact that, whether or not the 
changes are now made in deference to increased pressure, 
the issue is subject to automatic elimination as the older 
ships are replaced, at dates specified by the Washington 
treaty, by new ships which, although built for different 
navies, will more closely correspond to each other as indi- 
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vidual units. The official mishandling of the issue helped 
to assure an audience to ignorant or malicious writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic who made disturbing charge; 
that, in different ways, the provisions of the Washington 
treaty were being “evaded.” 

The special difficulties in applying the principle of 
mutual limitation to cruisers are, however, to be traced 
further back than the treaty of Washington. One of the 
most important was the peculiar composition of the 
American navy. For many years, the American fleet was 
notoriously lacking, as it is to-day, in ships of the fast 
cruiser type. Aside from other cruiser services, such as in 
protection of, or attack upon, ocean commerce, there were 
not enough cruisers to perform the primary duties of the 
type as the advance guards, outposts, or eyes of the big 
ships. To those responsible for determining how naval 
appropriations should be spent for fifteen years or more 
prior to the Washington conference, speed had been, rightly 
or wrongly, a secondary factor. What money Compeces wa 
ready to vote for new ships had gone, more largely than in 
the development of any other navy, into the construction 
of the heavy capital ships of the first line. The American 
fleet was badly balanced. 

Thus while it is true that in the years between the Wash- 
ington conference and that at Geneva both the British and 
the Japanese had been far more active than the United 
States in the building of cruisers, it is also true that the 
United States had not attempted to correct the similar dis- 
parity that had existed over a long period prior to 192I. 
Foreign students of naval power might be pardoned if they 
took this fact as a suggestion that the United States, 
whether for geographical reasons or others, had not felt 
the need of cruiser parity to be imperative. Nevertheless, 
the common interpretation of the treaty of Washington in 
America was that it was not only a definite pledge of 
equality with Great Britain in certain types of ships, in 
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which the United States had made large sacrifices, but that, 
especially because of those sacrifices, it carried with it a 
moral right to equality, if equality was desired, in other 
types as well. When the cruiser disparity became more evi- 
dent, as Great Britain and Japan not only laid down more 
cruisers but developed, in advance of the United States, the 
so-called “treaty”? cruiser of 10,000 tons into a unit of un- 
precedented power for that type, assertions of this “moral” 
right appeared in the American press. 

\n answer seemed to be given not only by denials in the 
British press of the existence of any such “moral” right 
but by the assertions of individuals who, according to their 
countrymen, had some connection with the British Ad- 
miralty, that Great Britain could not yield equality in 
cruisers but must maintain a supremacy. The question 
therefore uppermost in the minds of many Americans, 
when the conference met at Geneva last summer, was 
whether Great Britain was ready to negotiate for cruiser 
limitations on the basis of the right of the United States to 
build to equality or was prepared to demand, because of the 
needs of her island empire, a cruiser supremacy. A sharper 
point was lent to the question by the fact that Mr. Bridge- 
man, First Lord of the Admiralty and head of the British 
delegation, had himself, unless British testimony was in 
error, been previously identified with insistence upon the 
maintenance of cruiser supremacy. 

After more than a week from the opening of the con- 
ference, Mr. Bridgeman cleared the air and declared that 
the British government recognized the right of the United 
States to build to equality in every type of ship. Unfortu- 
nately the original British proposal had conveyed the im- 
pression, in which some British observers shared, of a 
studied effort to avoid that recognition. Yet as if to empha- 
size the genius for misunderstanding exhibited on both 
sides, there is unimpeachable evidence that, whatever may 
have been his previous personal views, Mr. Bridgeman 
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went to Geneva as the representative of the British govern- 
ment committed in good faith to recognition of the right 
of the United States to naval equality. : 
The failure of the Geneva conference was due funda- 
mentally to the failure to precede it with negotiations ade- 
quate to develop either a basis of probable agreement or 
the existence of such divergent views as to make agreement 
impossible and the conference obviously undesirable, 
Speaking at the dedication of the international peace 
bridge over the Niagara on August 7, 1927, Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes declared, in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales, Premier Baldwin, and Secretary Kellogg, that— 
“Perhaps before this [the Geneva conference], there was 
not the preliminary careful appraisement by each conferee 
of the necessities of the other. Perhaps, too, exclusive con- 
centration by each conferee upon the necessities of his own 
nation resulted in predetermined ultimatums before a com- 
parison of views—perhaps the public announcement of 
respective programs early in the conference produced fears 
of domestic public repercussion if they were reasonably 
modified as would be necessary to effect an agreement.” 
On the day following, Washington dispatches reported 
that the “suggestions” of the Vice-President as to inade- 
quate preparations “were vigorously disputed at the state 
department.” It was claimed by “state department offi- 
cials” that there had been preliminary discussions, and that 
“the expectation . . . that the success of the conference 
was virtually assured in advance had been founded to a 
large extent on the preliminary conversations.” Yet states- 
manship cannot hope to escape judgment on its results. -\s 
the directing agent of the government which initiated the 
conference, the department presided over by Secretary 
Kellogg must bear the chief responsibility for the ex- 
traordinary conditions under which the conference met. 
Whether the preliminary conversations referred to, were 
exchanges between American and British representatives 
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who had attended the sessions, some months earlier at 
Geneva, of the preparatory commission on disarmament of 
the League of Nations, or were exchanges at a confidential 
meeting between Earl Beatty and Admiral Jones, one thing 
‘s obvious. In either case, the exchanges must have been 
relatively vague and general in their terms, rather than 
frank and specific in their definition of naval equality and 
in their comparison of programmes. It seems clear that the 
American handling of the affair had been too largely in- 
fluenced by the formula which Secretary Hughes had fol- 
lowed at the Washington conference six years before. Con- 
ditions change; formulas are not a substitute for statesman- 
ship. The attempt to repeat the Hughes success of 1921 by 
the momentum of the initial American proposal at Geneva 
failed completely. There was no momentum. 

The United States had no offer to make, as in 1921, of 
scrapping ships that would have spelled an eventual su- 
periority. The strength of the American position lay in the 
unquestioned resources of the United States treasury and 
the ability, if the Amertcan people so desired, to build a 
cruiser fleet greater than any othtr. But between the offer 
in 1921 to scrap many dreadnaughts and any threat in 
1927 to build many cruisers, if an agreement were not 
reached, there was a wide difference. It was a difference 
which should have led to an altogether different approach 
in 1927. Yet the fact is that, prior to the conference of 
1927, the public had a better opportunity to gain an out- 
line of much of what the British government was about to 
propose than of what the government at Washington was 
about to lay on the table in what the British complained 
was both the manner and substance of an ultimatum. 

The specific application to the cruiser problem which 
the American proposals at Geneva made of the 5-5-3 ratios 
established by the Washington treaty, disclosed to the 
British certain unacceptable features. By setting a low 
figure for total tonnage, the Americans seemed, from the 
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British point of view, utterly and unsympathetically ob- 
livious of Britain’s vital need of protecting the food sup- 
plies of her people; the Americans also seemed thriftily in- 
sistent upon securing naval equality without paying for it, 
Not less serious in British eyes was the American proposal 
to establish, within the total tonnage fixed as the basis of 
cruiser equality, no limitations to the individual ships saye 
those specifying 10,000 tons as the limit of displacement 
and 8 inches as the limit of gun calibre—both already set 
by the Washington treaty. The extreme gravity of the 
latter issue from the British standpoint is due to the relative 
power of naval ordnance of different sizes, particularly 
guns of 6 and 8 inch calibre. Between those two sizes there 
is more disparity than the figures indicate. 

At the battle of Coronel off the Chilean coast in the 
World War, the German fleet under Von Spee, with § 
inch guns on its two principal ships, overwhelmed the 
British fleet under the rash but gallant Craddock because 
the 6 inch guns of the latter (the only larger pieces having 
quickly been put out of action) were impotent to reach and 
injure the German ships. The Good Hope and the Mon- 
mout/, were sunk with all on board without, almost liter- 
ally, inflicting a scratch on the Scharnhorst and the Gner- 
senau. It follows, from the British standpoint, that there 
can be no equality unless, in addition to limiting the total 
cruiser tonnage, there is also, within that tonnage, a limi- 
tation of the number of cruisers armed with 8 inch guns. 
Otherwise a preponderance of such cruisers would mean a 
force greatly superior to the many smaller cruisers armed 
with 6 inch guns, which the British hold essential to the 
protection of their bread line. British insistence on this 
point had been plainly foreshadowed in dispatches fron 
London before the delegates assembled at Geneva. 

From the American standpoint, the British proposals 
were unsatisfactory because they appeared to contemplate 
an actual expansion of the British cruiser fleet as compared 
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with what had been the American understanding, voiced 
at Geneva by Ambassador Gibson, chief of the American 
delegation, of Lord Balfour’s statement as to acceptable 
cruiser limits at Washington in 1921. Examination of the 
official record of the Washington conference supports the 
contention, made by Lord Balfour in a speech soon after 
the close of the Geneva conference, that Mr. Gibson had, 
in effect, misquoted or misinterpreted him and that in his 
reference in 1921 to 450,000 tons as an acceptable limit 
for cruiser tonnage, he had specifically defined it as 
having to do with operations in conjunction with the battle 
fleet, and had not indicated that it was inclusive of the 
tonnage required for other purposes such as the protection 
of ocean routes or the convoy of merchant ships. (‘This was 
one of the points at which the glaring lack of adequate 
preliminary exchanges produced unfortunate results.) The 
British further objected to what they considered the 
\merican failure to appreciate that the 70 cruisers, for 
which they declared their need at Geneva, were 44 less 
than the number in the British fleet at the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. In the American view, that reduction was not 
commensurate with the change brought about by the 
elimination of Germany as a sea power. 

The original British proposals were also unacceptable in 
American eyes because while establishing equality in a 
limited number of 10,000 ton cruisers with 8 inch guns, 
the proposals set no limitations on the number of smaller 
cruisers Which were to be armed with guns no larger than 
6 inch. The American naval experts raised two objections 
to the proposal that all cruiser tonnage, except a certain 
specitied amount, be confined to such smaller ships. Smaller 
ships, they contended, meant smaller fuel supplies and less 
steaming radius, which would give the British, with their 
coaling stations, or oil stations, scattered over the world, a 
clear advantage. A prohibition of guns larger than 6 inch 
on these ships, the American experts argued, would give 
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the British a further advantage since in time of war they 
could put 6 inch guns on their many large and fast mer- 
chant ships, which would then become additional cruisers, 
There were pointed exchanges, in which British admiral; 
described armed merchantmen as mere “eggshells,” while 
American admirals sought to convince the world, through 
the press, of their importance. Such were the chief differ- 


ences. 
Somewhere between the two programmes and the 
counter-objections to them, statesmanship should haye 
found the basis for agreement. At one time there seemed a 
possibility of compromise on the number of 10,000 ton 
“treaty” cruisers for each of the signatories and an Ameri- 
can concession to the British point of view in limiting the 
individual tonnage of smaller cruisers and in prohibiting 
them from carrying larger than 6 inch guns; this in return 
for a material reduction of the total cruiser tonnage for 
which the British had, in effect, contended. These were the 
logical points of accommodation. But such concessions a: 
were offered on each side were insufficient to bridge the 
gap. Whatever show of statesmanship there may have been 
in the councils of either government was defeated by the 
insistence of the naval experts, who at Geneva were per- 
mitted to play a significantly larger rdle than that to which 
Balfour and Hughes had confined them six years before. 
Whatever turn events may now take, their outcome will 
be happier if certain simple facts are impressed upon the 
public mind on each side of the Atlantic. The size of 
their cruiser fleet is for the British people to decide. It is 
their right as a sovereign nation either to decline the invita- 
tion to a new conference which Admiral Saito, head of the 
Japanese delegation at Geneva, has announced that he wil! 
ask his government to extend, or to continue to insist upon 
so large a cruiser fleet as to make a second conference a: 
fruitless as the first. They are the judges of what, in view, 
not of the naval power of the United States, but of other 
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European states, is vital to the national security, which it 
is the first obligation of any government to assure. 

It does not appear, however, that the historical develop- 
ment of the American fleet which was scrapped by the 
treaty of Washington is altogether understood by some 
eminent British writers who have discussed the Geneva 
conference. That fleet was not the product of emotion in 
the winning of the war, or of a vain pride in the new posi- 
tion in which the war, at its conclusion, left the United 
States. It was, on the contrary, the product of the difh- 
culties in which the United States found itself as a neutral 
in 1915 and 1916, international law having been scrapped 
by both the belligerents then contending for the command 
of the sea. It was because that position as a neutral was 
being made intolerable that President Wilson in the winter 
of 1916 went on his historic tour through the West, mak- 
ing the plea for naval preparedness which found expression 
in the passage by Congress, the following August, of the 
naval bill providing for the construction of the greatest 
fleet ever projected by any nation not actually at war. 

Speaking at St. Louis on February 3, 1916, President 
Wilson made a plea for “incomparably the greatest navy in 
the world.” In the belief that the phrase was unfortunate 
and might prove unnecessarily provocative, a letter was 
sent to the White House suggesting that, because of geo- 
graphical conditions, the United States did not need “‘in- 
comparably the greatest navy” in order to insure complete 
national security. Subsequently, attention was called by the 
White House to the fact that in the official version of that 
speech the phrase had been changed to “incomparably the 
most adequate,”’ which will be found to-day in the author- 
ized collection of Mr. Wilson’s speeches and state papers. 
It is significant that since the Geneva conference many 
members of Congress have given interviews expressing 
their intention to pay special attention to the development 
of the navy at the present session of Congress and have 
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commonly pledged themselves to “an adequate navy,” 
Unless the phrase “incomparably the most adequate navy” 
is to be taken as an evasive equivalent for the phrase which 
it replaced in Mr. Wilson’s speech, it implies a careful ad- 
justment of purely material or numerical naval strength t 
the other factors, such as those of geography, which, in 
combination with the imponderables of wise and friendly 
national policies, form the true equation of national se- 
curity. 

The dependence of the British Isles upon sea-borne com- 
merce is obvious. The food shortage from which their in- 
habitants suffered in the World War, and the worse short- 
age which visibly threatened in 1917 during the crisis 
precipitated by the operations of the German submarines, 
makes argument unnecessary. On the other hand, a hostile 
command of the sea would dislocate industry in the United 
States. Because of present-day dependence on many raw 
materials, such as rubber, which are brought from over- 
seas, it would result in graver hardships than are commonly 
imagined. But it could never threaten either starvation or 
an end to our national independence. Combating the pro- 
posal to engage in naval rivalry with Great Britain, the late 
President Roosevelt wrote, shortly after the armistice, 
“The American people should with common sense look at 
what their own needs are. . . . America ought to have a 
first class navy, but if she did not have a ship she might 
secure herself from any invasion.” The effective or stra- 
tegic strength of two numerically equal forces depends 
upon the length of the lines of communication which they 
must defend. An American cruiser fleet would be the su- 
perior of a British cruiser fleet to which, by material 
measurement, it was equal ton for ton. 

Yet if the realities of geography are to be recognized, s0 
must be the realities of politics and national determination. 
There is no more chance that a treaty formally establishing 
for the United States a numerically inferior naval rank 
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could be negotiated, or, if negotiated, that there would be 
a single vote in the Senate for its ratification, than there is 
of a change in the geographical location of the British 
Isles, such as Lord Jellicoe fancifully suggested at Geneva 
in emphasizing a point in one of his speeches. If there is 
to be an agreement, it must be based on what the British 
conceive their minimum needs and on the degree to which 
they may become convinced that it is wise, as a matter of 
broad national policy envisaging other than merely ma- 
terial or military factors, to abate the numerical expression 
which was assigned to those needs at Geneva. On the other 
hand, a recognition in the United States that it is not neces- 
sary, either for national security or for the assertion of 
neutral rights in any future war in which Great Britain 
may become engaged, to build an equal number of the 
smaller cruisers which the British regard as essential, 
should lead to toleration in considering any modified figure 
which the British may present. 

The longer such an agreement is delayed the more likeli- 
hood that the American fleet will be expanded to actual 
numerical equality; the sooner it is reached, the more 
likelihood of a sane recognition that the needs of the 
United States are not such as to require equality in smaller 
cruisers. But if such an agreement is to be negotiated, there 
must again, as was the case at Washington in 1921-1922, 
be a courageous and dominant assertion of statesmanship 
and a subordination of the inevitably contradictory techni- 
calities raised by the naval experts who, in the default of 
statesmanship, were allowed to dominate at Geneva. Writ- 
ing some weeks before the beginning of the conference and 
giving accurate warning of the reef upon which it was to 
founder, Hector C. Bywater, the English publicist on naval 
problems, observed: 

‘Every naval officer, be he British, American or Japa- 
nese, 1s quite naturally and properly concerned first, last 
and all the time for the interests of his particular service, 
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which he honestly believes to be inseparable from the inter- 
ests of his country. And from this viewpoint he is perfect] 


right. 

“But a point may be reached at which the interests of 
particular navy can only be furthered by inviting political 
reactions detrimental to the national interests. Then is the 
time for the statesman to grasp the helm, unwelcome as h; 
intervention may be to the naval men.” 

It would be impossible to improve upon that prescient 
comment uttered before the event. Its rebuke for the past 
and its lesson for the future are applicable to-day on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It emphasizes the task which Ameri- 
can and British statesmanship must yet perform. 

















WORLDS 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


TAND and stare 
At this wayside stone 
Where the molecules wheel 
Like star and moon 
In their tiny orbits 
On and on. 


Kneel and look 
Where this globe of dew 
Shines like heaven 
On a flower of blue— 
A vault with the seraphim 
Flashing through. 


And know that all beauty— 
Though but stone or flower— 
Can break on the breast 
With sudden power 
And hold eternity 
Fast for an hour; 


That from pebble or petal 

The world may unfold: 
Eve in her garden, 

The Fleece of Gold, 
And Troy in flames 

Ere earth grew old; 
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The dirge of David 
For Absolom, 

Lear in the tempest 
Without a home, 

And John’s heart sighing 
For Kingdom Come; 


And dark Isolde 
And Guenevere 

Walking with moonbeams 
Upon their hair, 

With tragic shadows 
Woven there; 


And the Christ Child’s smile 
In the star’s pale light, 

Where the trees rise steel 
In the frosty night, 

And the powdered meadows 
Glimmer white. 














DISRAELI AS NOVELIST 
By FRANK SWINNERTON 


HOSE who make it their business from time to 

time to re-estimate the significance of past figures 

have lately been much employed with the strange 

case of Benjamin Disraeli. Was Disraeli, they say, 
a great statesman, or merely an astute wire-puller? Was he 
a politician who wrote novels, or was he a novelist who took 
the wrong turning? Was he a quack ora seer? A novelist of 
the second or third rank, or a man who lived—as Jack the 
giant-killer did, or Rumpelstilzchen—in a fairy tale? Im- 
possible to ascertain. All that is quite undeniable is that he 
was a foreigner who governed England, with an oiled curl 
upon his forehead, an unsurpassed understanding of politi- 
cal tactics, and an impenetrable front of calm determina- 
tion. What lay behind that confounding facade? 

A man who can still arouse the hesitations of contempo- 
rary judgment must be something more than a charlatan; 
and although fastidious taste is often repelled by the odd 
tastelessness of Disraeli, later information has done much 
to explain the extraordinary appeal which his life and his 
novels still make to the imagination—it is no less—of all 
students. For one thing, there has been a gradual absorption 
into common knowledge of the Monypenny-Buckle “Life,” 
which presents, with the aid of Disraeli’s diary and daily 
notes to his sister, his wife, and his very constant friend 
Lady Bradford, a vivid, if idealized, portrait of a great 
figure in action. For another, the brilliant sketch by André 
Maurois is having its effect upon the popular mind. Both 
books enable us to see a great figure rather than a great man 
or a great statesman, it may be, but both are very interesting 
and picturesque, and the figure of Disraeli is seen by Dis- 
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raeli himself in an almost incessant glow of romance. Con- 
siderable service has, accordingly, been done to a reputation 
which had been dimmed during the greater part of the 
present century by Liberal political and literary ascendancy, 

Quotation from the novels, also, has drawn attention to 
two very attractive features of those works, of which the 
first is that they contain a lively commentary upon the 
political life of Disraeli’s age, and the second that in 
the novels may be discovered illuminating details of the 
author’s personality and private affairs. At this moment, 
when the hunt for “intimacy” is so furious that it would 
seem pathetic if it were not so inquisitive, the second con- 
sideration may for many readers prove the stronger; but 
the wise will know that a man so implacably self-controlled 
as Disraeli would be unlikely to reveal in fiction any phases 
of his personal history which he had not consciously out- 
grown. 

Nevertheless, the relation of Disraeli’s novels to his life 
has this interest, that by reading the novels we are enabled 
to understand many details of his biography; while by 
reading his biography we can the better understand not 
only the novels but the force which led Disraeli to adopt 
politics rather than literature as his career. That there was 
a struggle seems clear. Disraeli was the son of the author of 
“Curiosities of Literature,” and he was to a great extent 
brought up amid his father’s collection of such curiosities. 
A natural ebullience of character made some sort of literary 
effort inevitable. 

Flamboyance, familiarity with literary curiosities, ex- 
ceptional ambitiousness, could in combination have but one 
consequence. Success in either poetry or fiction was bound 
to be Disraeli’s first aim. But there were great difficulties in 
the way—dithculties of temperament, consciousness of un- 
usual powers, the quite exceptional difficulty created by 
that disease of the brilliant young, a preoccupation with re- 
sults rather than with the problems of art. Disraeli had 
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much to encounter. From the outset, his self-knowledge 
was too shrewd and too hampering to allow him to be a 
oreat romantic writer; his taste was too uncertain to allow 
him to be a great artist; his youthful ambition was too exi- 
vent to allow him hurriedly to accept his own creative 
limitations. He desired supremacy. In three novels he en- 
deavored to achieve it; and, when he became conscious that 
these novels had failed, he immediately dropped his aes- 
thetic pretensions and used the novel merely as a convenient 
vehicle for his thoughts and his observation of life. For 
what Keats, in speaking of Wordsworth, called “the ego- 
tistical sublime,” Disraeli found that he had too complete 
a lack of poetry; and the egotistical sublime was aban- 
doned. For the love story or the domestic tale he found 
that he too greatly lacked the capacity for sustained emo- 
tional power. Therefore: “I am only truly great,” he said, 
“in action”; and action won the day. 

This did not mean the complete extinction of literary 
ambition. It meant only that there was a deliberate drop 
from what Disraeli ventured to call “psychological ro- 
mance” to another kind of tale altogether. And it was in 
this second kind of tale that his principal successes were 
achieved. To it he brought his characteristic qualities. 
They were an eager, fertile mind, full of the love of power 
and the love of manipulation; considerable reading and 
thought of an irregular, and indeed extraordinary, nature; 
great knowledge of social types and the life of what he 
called “saloons”; and a gift of racy representation (or mis- 
representation ), which at times is extraordinarily amusing 
and extraordinarily pointed. 

With all these qualities, Disraeli had deplorable defects. 
Wealth and grandeur fascinated him; and although he 
often appears to laugh at his own infatuation, his laughter 
was that of the quiz, and so it came last, as comment, or 
wit, instead of first, as a cause of profundity. He could 
write the earlier part of “Vivian Grey” in high spirits, and 
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with the acceptance, for his own purposes, of a preposter- 
ous novel-writing convention; but when he came to the 
novelist’s real business, he essayed to do by force of will 
and violence of invention what should have been done by 
the artist’s imagination. When he tried to be romantic, he 
became bombastic. When he tried to represent the poetic 
temperament, as he did in both “Contarini Fleming” and 
“Venetia,” the same vehemence of effort produced the 
same banality. “I have brought myself,” says Myra, in 
“Endymion,” “by long meditation, to the conviction that 
a human being with a settled purpose can accomplish it, 
and that nothing can resist a will that will stake even ex- 
istence for its fulfilment.”’ Nothing, it may be, can resist 
such will, save the power which is mysterious even to those 
who command it. ‘The high poetic talent,” says Contarini 
Fleming’s father, addressing his ambitious son, “‘is the 
rarest in creation. What you have felt is what I have felt 
myself, is what all men have felt: it is the consequence of 
our native and inviolate susceptibility. As you advance in 
life and become more callous, more acquainted with man 
and with yourself, you will find it even daily decrease. Mix 
in society and [ will answer that you will lose your poetic 
feeling; for in you, as in the great majority, it is not a 
creative faculty originating in a peculiar organization, but 
simply the consequence of a nervous susceptibility that is 
common to all.” 

Disraeli began, then, in high spirits with ‘Vivian 
Grey,” which appeared in 1827, the first volumes of which 
he wrote when he was about one-and-twenty. He gave in 
the book’s lively opening pages a rather heightened account 
of his own early years; and he immediately proceeded to 
exemplify one constant—and, to the critic, ominous— 
feature of his work, which is that it is full of portraits or 
caricatures of individuals known to the author. Naturally 
enough, as the first of the caricatures is of a publisher who 
had been seduced into pompous enterprise and failure by 
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Disraeli’s volatile enthusiasm, so the first of these portraits 
‘s that of the author’s own father, “a man of lettered 
tastes,” who “had hailed with no slight pleasure his suc- 
cession to a fortune which . . . was still a great thing for 
a young lounger about town, not only with no profession, 
but with a mind unfitted for every species of business.” The 
early part of “Vivian Grey,” indeed, with its ridiculous 
caricatures, is delightful, but upon the whole one is not in- 
disposed to agree with what Mr. Gladstone wrote in his 
diary, under date of March 20, 1874: “Finished ‘Vivian 
Grey. The first quarter extremely clever, the rest trash.” 
Having begun his book, in fact, with little notion of what 
was to follow, Disraeli used up a good deal of travel ob- 
servation to fill the later pages, and in the forcible attempt 
to improvise romance he was driven toa falseness quite out 
of key with the raillery of his opening, and finally aban- 
doned himself to extravagance. “Vivian Grey” is the book 
of a very young man, precocious, ambitious, fluent, and 
adroit; a young man also, born (and determined ) to get on 
in the political world. It tells the story of exactly such 
another young man. 

“Vivian Grey,” we read, “was a graceful, lively lad, 

with just enough of dandyism to preserve him from com- 
mitting gaucheries, and with a devil of a tongue. 
Lady Julia Knighton, and Mrs. Frank Delmington, and 
half a score of dames of fashion, were always patronising 
our hero . . . [who] was a young and tender plant in a 
moral hothouse. His character was developing itself too 
soon. Although his evenings were now generally passed in 
the manner we have alluded to, this boy was, during the 
rest of the day, a hard and indefatigable student; and hav- 
ing now got through an immense series of historical read- 
ing, he had stumbled upon a branch of study certainly the 
most delightful in the world; but, for a boy, as certainly 
the most perilous, the study of politics.” 

After this, it is no wonder that when the author of 
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“Vivian Grey” met Lord Melbourne, and was asked by 
that statesman what he wanted to be, he did not say, “| 
want to be an artist” or “‘a poet,” or even, “I want to be a 
novelist.” Having placed upon the title-page of his first 
book the familiar quotation about the world being “mine 
oyster,” Disraeli with complete sincerity answered: “] 
want to be Prime Minister.” 

Following the popular success of “Vivian Grey,” the 
authorship of which became known while London was sti!| 
eagerly speculating upon that problem, and following an 
unfortunate financial plunge which began for Disraeli a 
lifetime of monetary difficulties, our author ventured upon 
the colorless tale of a young duke of fabulous wealth who 
builds fairy palaces and squanders his fortune in luxury, 
The book would be insignificant if it did not contain, in 
the sixth chapter of its fifth part, an essay upon “the vari- 
ous success of men in the House of Commons,” in which 


the maiden speech of one of the characters is thus de- 


scribed: 

“For an hour and a half he addressed the fullest House 
that had long been assembled, and with the self-possession 
of an habitual debater. His clenching argument, and his 
luminous detail, might have been expected from one who 
had the reputation of having been a student. What was 
more surprising was, the withering sarcasm that blasted 
like the simoon, the brilliant sallies of wit that flashed 
like a sabre, the gushing eddies of humour that drowned 
all opposition and overwhelmed those ponderous and un- 
wieldy arguments which the producers announced as rocks, 
but which he proved to be porpoises. Never was there such 
a triumphant début; and a peroration of genuine elo- 
quence, because of genuine feeling, concluded amid the 
long and renewed cheers of all parties.” 

Metaphors and clichés apart (or included), is not that 
by way of being a prophetic dream? 

Upon the proceeds of “The Young Duke,” Disraeli 
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went abroad with a friend, visiting Gibraltar, some parts 
of Spain, Malta, Athens, Constantinople—and Jerusalem. 
The shock of certain of these experiences upon his mind 
was extreme. He never forgot Jerusalem. He returned to 
it in spirit in more than one of his books; and it was amid 
the excitements of this tour, which stirred his imagination, 
but stirred far more deeply that love of the grand which 
took the form in his next novels of a flat grandiloquence, 
that literary ambition seriously preoccupied him. He was, 
by his own account, a great social success during these 
travels, and he gratified his love of the picturesque by ap- 
pearing in extravagant costumes; but he also dreamed that 
he was a poet. Having stood upon the Mount of Olives, he 
had striven to persuade himself that the excitement 
aroused in his bosom was poetic inspiration. His next three 
books were all affected by the experience. They reveal him 
at the height of his literary ambition, and they are espe- 
cially significant, also, because they are the last books he 
wrote prior to his election to Parliament, in 1837, as one 
of the two members for Maidstone. 

Of these books, “Contarini Fleming” is the autobiog- 
raphy of a poet, “Venetia” is a serious and sustained at- 
tempt to juggle afresh with the lives of Byron and Shelley, 
and “Alroy” is an historical tale of the East, written at 
times (deliberately) in a kind of blank verse, and dealing 
with the life and death of one who is treated throughout 
with earnestness as a Jewish national hero. “In ‘Vivian 
Grey,’ ” Disraeli confessed to his diary, “I have portrayed 
my active and real ambition, in ‘Alroy’ my ideal ambition; 
the ‘Psychological Romance’ [“‘Contarini Fleming” ] is a 
development of my poetic character.” 

“Contarini Fleming,” then, must be regarded as the 
most consciously autobiographical of the author’s works, 
as it is the most ambitious of them all. It is very revealing, 
and it is very serious. That is one consequence of its false 
inspiration, because Disraeli seeks in the pages of ‘“Con- 
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tarini Fleming” to exhibit himself as a poet. He proved t 
be unequal to the task, for, while there is intellectual 
vigor in the book, there is a singular and admitted poetic 
sterility. The truth is that Disraeli in these years was work- 
ing against the grain of his genius. A wittily and impu- 
dently ambitious personality, such as that of Vivian Grey, 
was within the author’s power, because when “Vivian 
Grey” was written Disraeli also was wittily and impu- 
dently ambitious; but the poetic character, which he now 
essayed to depict and to claim for himself, was outside his 
conceptual power. It is the one character which does not 
yield itself to determination. Turbulence of spirit, rebel- 
liousness, violence of grief and action, may all be attributes 
of poetic character; but they cannot be the only, or even 
the most noteworthy and illustrative, attributes, as they are 
here assumed to be. 

In “Venetia,” Disraeli continued to try to force in- 
spiration. He was bent upon exploring mystery, and by 
setting the scene back in the eighteenth century he sought 
freely to reconstruct the lives and the final catastrophe of 
Byron and Shelley. The scheme is bold enough, but here 
again, as in “Contarini Fleming,” the poetic is never cap- 
tured, and the protagonists remain for the most part merely 
extravagant in action and speech. The defect of these am- 
bitious books is clear. It is a want of creative imagination 
in the author, and a refusal at present to admit that his own 
deficiency was unconquerable by will. Only real creative 
imagination could have made “Venetia” and its fellows 
vivid and thrilling spiritual adventures for author anc 
reader, and a joy to both; and although Disraeli had many 
other qualities he was wanting in this one. It was his mis- 
take all along to suppose that art and artifice, the grand, 
the grandiloquent, the sublime, the violent, the exagger- 
ated, the noble, the beautiful, and the glorious, were all 
upon the same aesthetic level, and that he could force 
beauty as he could force argument. Aiming at grandeur, 
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he produced the false and the pretentious. Aiming at art, 
he produced the artificial. An aim there always was, but 
it was at a visible target. That is, Disraeli knew only too 
well what effect he wanted to produce, and he aimed at 
the effect. As a modern wit has said: “Honesty is the best 
policy; but he who is honest from policy is not honest.” 
The writer whose aim it is to be poetical is no poet. The 
heroes of Disraeli’s psychological romances are called 
poets, but they are not poets. Disraeli, speaking of his own 
“noetic character,” and aiming in his work at the effect of 
poetic character, was no poet. His three ambitious studies 
in the poetic are failures because they were ambitious 
studies in the poetic. 

Having failed with these, as well as with the extremely 
sentimental “Henrietta Temple” (which contains, how- 
ever, one or two striking sketches or caricatures of his 
friends), Disraeli entered Parliament, and found it to be 
his natural sphere. He was now to abandon his recent style 
of writing, and after a short delay was to contribute to 
modern literature the one kind of novel which he really 
could write better than anybody else. There have been 
other political novels, from those of Trollope to those of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, but in the composition of this type 
of novel Disraeli has no equal. It gave him scope for all 
his gifts as a writer—for his wit, his love of political in- 
trigue and political gossip, his apt portrayal of the life of 
the “saloons,” his love of arch or satiric portraiture. It 
allowed him room in which to expound his sometimes pe- 
culiar historical and political theories. It amused him to 
write, and it amused others—sometimes wildly—to read. 
These political novels are not great novels, and in places 
they are shockingly written; but they are supreme in their 
class. “England,” it is said in “Coningsby,” “is unrivalled 
for two things, sporting and politics,” and if politics in 
England involves, as Tancred would say, “that fatal droll- 
ery called a representative government,” nevertheless, the 
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drollery was one with which all Disrael1’s inclinations, |] 
his training, and all his talents had taught him to sport with 
mastery. 

Into his last five novels, therefore, are crowded the most 
notable achievements of Disraeli as a novelist. These book: 
contain fewer falsenesses than the early novels, in the sense 
that they are most in accord—in theme and treatment— 
with the actual interests of Disraeli’s life and the true char- 
acter of his genius. As a young man he had aspired to be a 
poet, and had so little understood poetical nature as t 
suppose (as he showed when he came to write of poets 
that no poet could possibly be witty in himself or the cause 
that wit was in his author. As a man of middle age, al- 
though he could still too frequently leap into space with- 
out wings, and could still make his Sybil receive a malicious 
hint with the indignant reproof “‘Unmannerly chur!!” he 
kept for the greater part of the time to the study of rich, 
witty, foolish, opinionated, intriguing, vain, ambitious, and 
preposterous people. He was amused by them because he 
was unceasingly amused by the superficies of life and un- 
ceasingly interested in the play of motive which it was s 
much a part of his work as a political leader to control. He 
knew what such human beings as he was describing would 
be likely to think and to plan and say. He knew the world, 
and he knew its ways. No novelist had ever more practical 
experience than he of the doings of the social and political 
few. From this knowledge, and from his own masked re- 
sponse to every move in the game of life and politics as he 
played it, came Disraeli’s power as a writer. If not Olym- 
pian, he was detached. If he did not create, he decorated. 
And he was diverted by the spectacle of life in very much 
the degree in which we are diverted when we read his 
novels. 

Asa result of this diversion, we are convinced. From the 
moment that we encounter Rigby and Coningsby in the 
opening pages of the book supposedly devoted to the ad- 
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ventures of the latter, and from the moment Rigby begins 
his work of authoritative contradiction by contradicting 
Taper and Tadpole, we are living in a world that is quite 
distinctly the real world of Disraeli. We live, not with the 
simulacra of ambitious poets, seen very earnestly by their 
author, but with politicians who are viewed with enchant- 
ing sang-froid. We are taken with arch familiarity into 
the gilded “saloons” of dukes and political dames, into the 
mysterious hearts of Boodle’s and the Carlton Club, into 
committees, cabals, and caucuses, and into country houses 
where every variety of the opinion of that day can be ex- 
emplified and satirized. We read Disraeli at his happiest, 
when he is extolling “one of those Palladian palaces, vast 
and ornate, such as the genius of Kent and Campbell de- 
lighted in at the beginning of the eighteenth century,” and 
when he is telling us, for our amusement and his own, about 
all those who dwell in such luxurious surroundings. In 
“Coningsby” we meet that delightful pair, Lord and Lady 
Everingham (he all facts and obstinacy, and she all liveli- 
ness), Lord Monmouth, Lord Eskdale, Mr. Rigby, Mrs. 
Guy Flouncey, that ““New Generation” of which the sub- 
title speaks, and the extraordinary Sidonia. Lord Eskdale, 
perhaps, is at his best in “Tancred,” but at least he is quite 
charming in the first novel of the series; and in being con- 
sistent throughout he manages better than do some of the 
other personages, when, having succeeded in one book, they 
appear again with less success in another. 

“Sybil,” brought out in 1845, in some respects is even 
richer in such portraits than “Coningsby,” and it is a more 
sustained attempt at narrative. Taper and Tadpole re- 
appear, and in their own line nothing could be better than 
Lady Marney (afterwards Lady Deloraine) and Lady St. 
Julians, the two rivals for the possession of “inside” politi- 
cal knowledge. Their type is constant, and runs as true 
to-day as it did when “Sybil” was written. These four 
characters—the two ladies, and Taper and Tadpole—keep 
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“Sybil” alive. They are only equalled by Lady Firebrace, 
Sybil herself is one of Disraeli’s aspirations to the poetic, 
and although the political and social digressions are 
doubt sincere they give place throughout in our interest 
to the conversations of intrigue and the author’s amusingly 
malicious genealogies. sii 

With “Tancred” we reach the end of this trilogy. Hay- 
ing described the politics of the younger generation in 
“Coningsby” (the politics of the younger generation con- 
sisting, apparently, in a demand for principles rather than 
in any formulation of principles), and the rival nations of 
rich and poor in “Sybil,” Disraeli pictures another of his 
rich young men, Tancred, in search of authentic religion. 
Tancred coquettes with one or two symbolical young ladies 
before he leaves—as Disraeli had done seventeen years 
before—for Jerusalem and the East, and there is possibly 
some attempt in the book to indicate the proper duty of the 
Church of England; but most readers nowadays will find 
greater interest in the further proof of that extraordinary 
impression made upon Disraeli by his early travel in 
Palestine, undertaken upon the proceeds of “The Young 
Duke.” This impression was one of the most constant 
things in his life. He never forgot it, never allowed his 
readers to forget it. ““The great Asian mystery,” for the 
solution of which Tancred was drawn to the East, remains 
for us a mystery, and a mystery it probably remained for 
Disraeli; but that reverie concerning it filled many of his 
happy hours it seems impossible to doubt. The machinery 
of “Tancred”’ is not very impressive. 

There followed a long silence. During the next twenty 
years Disraeli was engaged in an occupation which, for him, 
was very much more important than the formation of the 
popular mind by means of propagandist fiction. He had 
said what he wanted to say. Upon politics, upon what 
Carlyle called “the Condition of England Question,” an¢ 
upon the significance of the Jewish race and the Jewish 
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faith, he had expressed such views as he had. He had in- 
formed the reading world of his version of English his- 
tory, and had thrown strange lights upon the formation of 
the English aristocracy. There remained for the author of 
“Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and ““Tancred” only the duties of 
practical politics. He wanted to see Great Britain powerful 
in world councils, to improve the sanitation of the country, 
to recover for the sovereign something of lost authority. 
And also to prevent his political opponents from straying 
too far from what he believed to be the right road in the 
government of the empire. He became leader of the Oppo- 
sition, leader of the House of Commons, finally Prime 
Minister. The effect to be created by prose fiction was less 
than that to be created by active work in the political field. 
Once again: “I am only truly great in action.” 

It was not until long afterwards, when ambition had 
had its fill, that Disraeli resumed his work as a novelist. 
When he did so, seriousness—that seriousness which was 
always, in his work, accompanied by bathos—had gone 
forever. With what amusing and beneficial results, as far 
as the reader of novels is concerned! “Lothair,” published 
in 1870, was and is the most popular and the most char- 
acteristic of all his books. It is astonishingly dexterous, and 
although its intrigue is poor the portraits and the gossip 
were never better, while the author’s remarkable lightness 
and ease, unhampered by serious purpose, ran into delight- 
ful buoyancy. We have in “Lothair” Disraeli laughing and 
extravagant, absurd, full of rhodomontade, but relieved of 
the weight of ambition. It was the author of “Lothair” 
who answered the pertinacious political-secret-hunting 
young lady seated beside him at dinner by pressing her 
hand and saying “You darling!” It was the author of 
“Lothair” who, at a public dinner where all the dishes were 
miserable and the service wretched, exclaimed after tast- 
ing his champagne, “Thank God! I’ve at last got some- 
thing warm.” “Lothair” is by Disraeli the social success, 
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the worldling, the observer of foibles, the wit, and the 
mask. It is not to be supposed that he was very much in 
earnest over the theology of his story, but then he was 
perhaps not very much in earnest with anything in the 
book. It ends with the famous announcement of the hero’s 
betrothal—“I have been in Corisande’s garden, and she 
has given me a rose’”—which is typical of Disraeli’s 
blander style; and indeed this is a bland book, happy, fluent, 
and entertaining. Disraeli had attained the summit of his 
ambition. He had been Prime Minister. He had nothing 
further to desire, and the book is a cry of delight. : 

“Endymion,” which came last of all in 1880, when the 
author was slipping into his grave, is milder, quieter, and 
kinder. It is packed with forgiving portraits, as clear as 
ever, but it is less vivid. Great experience of the world is 
again Disraeli’s principal quality, and he takes us into his 
own past friendships as he does nowhere else. “Endymion” 
is a very fitting close to a long literary career, for if we 
make a comparison of it with that other novel about a 
young man determined upon success in politics, Vivian 
Grey, we shall see that the writer has travelled far from 
his old cry of the oyster. Endymion has none of Vivian’s 
impudence. He is more interested in others. He enjoys 
young society, which Vivian, precociously, never did. He 
is more successful than Vivian, because he submits to the 
ambitiousness of others upon his behalf. Looking back over 
his own career, Disraeli had been impressed anew by the 
part which had been played in it by his devoted women 
friends, and “Endymion,” though it is tamer than “Vivian 
Grey,” is also truer. It is a charming exhibition of Di:- 
raeli’s loyalties, all the more charming because “En- 
dymion” was his final gesture of acknowledgment to the 
world. Compared with the adolescent brilliance of “Vivian 
Grey,” “Endymion” is the work of an old man, but it 1s 
the work also of the man who had impressed John Bright 
thirty years before with the conviction that, although he 
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was more concerned with power than with principle, he 
yet, “having attained power, would use it to found a great 
reputation on great services rendered to the country.” 

That is really the paradox of Disraeli, that although he 
was probably ever dominated by ambition he was, amid all 
his calculation of chances and effects, an idealist. The 
idealism was as uncertain as his taste (he was as avid of 
beauty as he was of principles), and in both there was a 
readiness for the meretricious which appals some of his 
more fastidious admirers. He was a flatterer, and he was 
a manoeuvrer; yet none knew where his sincerity ended 
and his diplomacy began. To Gladstone he seemed defi- 
nitely a wicked man. To ourselves, in possession of his own 
view that Gladstone was a hypocrite, he seems almost vir- 
tuous, with an elasticity of mind which allowed him to 
preserve his principles even when he most departed from 
them. And in the novels there is this same elasticity. He 
was certainly not an artist, because it was his belief that 
the end (whether it was entertainment or propaganda) 
justified the most extravagant of means. His taste was 
faulty and flighty. His sense of character was never crea- 
tive, but was always dominated by his wit. But he had his 
sincerities and consistencies, and if these often enough took 
the form of repetition of political, historical, and racial 
theory, they show that in so far as he was temperamentally 
able to grasp the world about him he was ready to depict 
it with candor and judgment. His pictures of society, ac- 
cordingly, still have life and interest. They are the features 
of his novels which raise those novels above many more 
plodding works by conscientious social historians. When 
he came to the psychology of his leading characters—if 
we except Vivian Grey—he was generally baflled. He had 
suffered, apparently, from childhood for his Jewish birth, 
and although in his first two books there is little sign of 
that, a consciousness—sufficiently veiled—that he was a 
stranger in his own land is shown in “Contarini Fleming.” 
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From that book onward, and until he had found his career, 
he was perhaps too much occupied in proving his own 
poetic impulses, and possibly disproving his own sense of 
inferiority, to create intelligible heroes. Once he had 
entered politics he diverted his attention to externals, but 
he still used lay figures whenever he was compelled to con- 
struct character. Coningsby, Egremont, ‘Tancred, Lothair, 
Endymion—all are young men without natural impor- 
tance. They are rich (with the exception of Endymion, 
who has greatness thrust upon him), bewildered, negative, 
and lacking in the power to impose themselves upon the 
dramatic action of the books in which they nominally play 
leading parts. They suffer; they do not create. 

They are rich. This is one clue to their interest for Dis- 
raeli, who was in debt. Their movements are unhampered 
by the want of funds. They can indulge in the chosen de- 
lights of Disraeli. They can travel, they can build, they are 
carefree. They have leisure, birth, popularity. They repre- 
sent the day-dreams of one who was incorrigibly romantic 
From the beginning of his life, whether it was as poet or 
as politician, as leader of a recalcitrant party or as world 
diplomat, Disraeli saw himself idealized, as a being alone, 
dominating, immensely suave and pow eked, He saw him- 
self thus, but with deliberate romanticism. In his heart, he 
knew that he was still the little Jew boy. And just as we 
have seen that in “Vivian Grey” he flamboyantly described 
his own attractiveness, and in “The Young Duke” he pre- 
tended to himself what the effect of his maiden speech was 
to be, so he was gratifying his love of opulence and splen- 
dor in making his heroes rich men with magnificent ges- 
tures (for example, the young duke’s spending efforts and 
Tancred’s gift of jewels to Theodora) which most of us 
would think deplorable. In several of the novels, moreover, 
whether it is under the name of Sidonia or of Paraclete, he 
appears in the guise of one more powerful, more wealthy, 
or more mystically sagacious than the rest of human kind. 
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Sidonia, like Disraeli, is “above the middle height, and of 
a distinguished air and figure; pale, with an impressive 
brow and dark eyes of great intelligence.’? His conversa- 
tion, resembling Disraeli’s, “‘was as vivacious as if the talk 
had been stimulated by the juices of the finest banquet. 

. On all subjects his mind seemed to be instructed, and 
his opinions formed. He flung out a result in a few words; 
he solved with a phrase some deep problem that men muse 
over for years. He said many things that were strange, yet 
they immediately appeared to be true. . . . All this, too, 
without any excitement of manner; on the contrary, with 
repose almost amounting to nonchalance. If his address had 
any fault, it was rather a deficiency of earnestness. A slight 
spirit of mockery played over his speech even when you 
deemed him most serious; you were startled by his sudden 
transitions from profound thought to poignant sarcasm. A 
very singular freedom from passion and prejudice on every 
topic on which they treated, might be some compensation 
for this want of earnestness, perhaps was its consequence. 
Certainly it was difficult to ascertain his precise opinions 
on many subjects, though his manner was frank even to 
abandonment.” 

All these characteristics, favorably seen in this quota- 
tion, were remarked in Disraeli by those about him. His 
mask-like composure was the despair of his opponents; his 
freedom from passion was similarly much observed; his 
mockery caused him to be supposed insincere; the difficulty 
of obtaining his precise opinion, despite a manner ‘frank 
even to abandonment,” caused him to be frequently dis- 
trusted. We who have read the “Life” of Disraeli know 
how his elations and glooms were all recorded instantly in 
notes written to one or other of the three or four loving 
women who composed his really intimate circle. No other 
“confessional”? correspondence is quoted, and it may be 
inferred that none existed. Disraeli seems to have had no 
intimate male friends. But the world in general knew 
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nothing, during Disraeli’s lifetime, of these notes, or in- 
deed of his private thoughts. For the world in general he 
was a politician. His early attempt in “Contarini Fleming” 
to use fiction as a journal of moods had been a discourage- 
ment to him, and it was never repeated. He was a stoic with 
a gift for seeing himself -pictorially. The novels are his 
release from impassive calm. They show that he was free 
from passion, because passion as it is known to the majority 
of men either did not possess him or was never suffered to 
appear to do so. He was an Oriental, calm in all hours; but 
sensitive in a degree which those who allow passion to 
master them can never comprehend. For this reason the 
novels must be read, as they were written, as a kind of fairy 
tale. In them may be found nearly all Disraeli’s opinions, 
many of his convictions, a number of his wishes. They are 
not first-class novels, but if they are read as revelations 
(conscious and unconscious) of Disraeli’s personality, they 
will assist the reader very greatly in the imaginative recon- 
struction of a great figure, tenacious, ready to serve, full of 
wit and the bitterness of intellectual pride, affectionate, 
expert in ruse and counter-ruse, conscious in every failure 
and triumph of racial disadvantage, a lover of society, a 
despiser of baseness and futility, not much of a snob, but 
one whose taste strays towards the grandiose, the vast, the 
ornate, and—almost continually—the meretricious. He 
was a great figure. Not a great statesman or great novelist, 
but intensely interesting, both as statesman and novelist, as 
much for his limitations as for the picturesque qualities 
which give even his most striking statesmanship and even 
his most striking novels their characteristics of bland, ro- 
mantic second-rateness. 
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WINDOWS IN HEAVEN 
By CHARLES A. BENNETT 


EAVENS are out of fashion to-day, not only 

because many men have ceased to believe in 

Heaven as a place but because they have come 

to distrust Heaven as a state of mind. In 
Heaven, if anywhere, we are safe, and a too great security 
is dangerous to the soul. It is hard to think of security 
except by way of contrast, hard to realize what we are 
secure in without calling to mind what we are secure from. 
The soldier home from the wars, the sailor safe in port, 
hug the thoughts of dangers over-past. ‘The man who, 
after a long struggle, satisfies his desire for a house on Easy 
Street enjoys the view of the rough road that led up to it. 
The bliss of Nirvana itself is saturated with the conscious- 
ness of deliverance from illusion. But these Paradises have 
their serpent. True, it is only a small serpent to begin with. 
It is not in human nature for man to enjoy his escape with- 
out felicitating himself, as he regards the less fortunate, 
that his lot is not as theirs. The classical illustration may be 
found in the familiar lines of Lucretius: “It is sweet, when 
on the great sea the winds trouble its waters, to behold from 
land another’s deep distress; not that it is a pleasure and 
delight that any should be afflicted, but because it is sweet 
to see from what evils you are yourself exempt.” 

The speech is the speech of antiquity, but the sentiment 
is universal. There must be few of us who do not at some 
time fall into the Epicurean way of thinking and feeling. 
If we read with avidity the horrors and tragedies of the 
front page of the newspaper and are secretly inclined to 
call it a dull day when only affairs momentous or edifying 
are set before us, that is no sign of a pathological desire to 
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have our feelings harrowed or of a morbid delight in others’ 
pain. We are not asking our journalists to take as their 
model that quaint ogre the Fat Boy, who said to the old 
lady, “I wants to make your flesh creep.” No: we simply 
like to realize from what disasters we ourselves have been 
saved. Charity whispers, “There but for the grace of God 
go I,” but another voice adds, “And thank God for it!” 

Of the same substance, I have no doubt, is the fondness 
for tales of adventure, detective stories, and the literature 
that palpitates with danger and catastrophe. In part, the 
themes of famine, flood, battle, murder, and sudden death, 
owe their appeal to the relief they offer from the literature 
of the fine shades, the psychological stuff, that, as one 
critic has said, is filling the house of life with cobwebs; but 
in part their enticement must be traced to the way they 
bring out by contrast the full flavor of domestic security 
which otherwise we might miss. If a pipe, an armchair, a 
fire, and a glass of grog steep the tale in a circumambient 
mellowness, the tale itself with these incidents gives relish 
to slippered ease. 

All of which is harmless enough. Our serpent so far is 
but a grass snake. But note with what ease it may be trans- 
formed into a creature of venom. It is but a step from the 
Epicurean mode of regard to a deliberate heightening of 
our pleasure by the contemplation of the miseries of others. 
Here is Browning’s “Johannes Agricola in Meditation”: 


For I intend to get to God, 
For ’tis to God I speed so fast, 
For in God’s breast, my own abode, 
Those shoals of dazzling glory passed, 
I lay my spirit down at last. 
I lie where I have always lain, 
God smiles as he has always smiled; 


For as I lie, smiled on, full-fed 
By unexhausted power to bless, 
I gaze below on Hell’s fierce bed, 
And those its waves of flame oppress, 
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Swarming in ghastly wretchedness; 

Whose life on earth aspired to be 
One altar-smoke, so pure!—to win 

If not love like God’s love for me, 
At least to keep his anger in, 

And all their striving turned to sin! 


Ww 
ie) 
&& 


It is clear how Browning’s heretic has transformed the 
attitude of the Latin poet. Lucretius is trying to intimate 
that tranquil indifference to the fears that beset the ordi- 
nary man which the Epicurean prized above all else: he 
merely states the contrast. Agricola exploits it. The one 
uses the contrast to define; the other exults in it. That is 
the worst of a Heaven with windows in it, for the windows 
command a view of Hell across the gulf, and a cruel pleas- 
ure may awaken at the sight of the torments of the 
damned. 

To hint at such a possibility is no mere symptom of dis- 
trust of human nature, for, strange to say, precisely this 
pleasure was sanctified in mediaeval theology. “How shall 
[I admire,” exclaims Tertullian, in a savage outburst, “how 
laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so many 
proud monarchs and fancied gods groaning in the lowest 
abyss of darkness; so many magistrates, who persecuted in 
the name of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they 
ever kindled against the Christians; so many sage philoso- 
phers blushing in red-hot flames, with their deluded 
scholars; so many celebrated poets trembling before the 
tribunal not of Minos, but of Christ; so many tragedians, 
more tuneful in the expression of their own suffer- 
. res 

The fanatical heats of Tertullian are moderated in the 
writings of later theologians, but the doctrine remains in 
essence the same. Thus St. Thomas Aquinas: “As con- 
traries shine out more brightly through mutual opposition, 
so the blessed in Heaven shall see the sufferings of the 
damned in order that their bliss may be the sweeter.” 

I suppose it is almost inevitable that an esoteric religion 
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should engender a conception of this kind. And Chris- 
tianity, like most religions, was esoteric in the sense that 


truth—a truth that was, in one way, no secret at all, for 
it was obvious to anyone who would simplify his vision, 
and it was revealed to babes. But to become childlike jp 
mind was just what most men would not or could not do, 
Thus arose a division between those who saw and those 
who did not see, between the insiders and the outsiders. 
To feel oneself on the inside is apparently too much for 
human nature. And so we find St. Paul declaring that his 
Christian wisdom was to the Greeks foolishness, and then 
going on so to congratulate himself on his foolishness a: 
to justify Nietzsche’s description, “the secret revenge of 
the slave.” 

No, if you are on the inside it is better to know nothing 
of the outside. Heaven is more nearly Heaven if it have n 
window giving on Hell. If I have an adversary and I elect 
to fight him with his own weapons or in his own tongue, 
I shall find myself lowered to his level or infected with his 
virus. The qualities I detest in him become my qualities. 
If I go to war against him, the blindness and the cruelty 
of the partisan descend on me. If we fall to recrimination, 
each abusive epithet of his provokes me to go him one 
better. If I punish him by inflicting pain, I suffer the deg- 
radation of all who administer punishment. If his fanati- 
cism engenders in me an equivalent vehemence and nar- 
rowness of mind, the net result is that there are now two 
fanatics where before there was only one. To this struggle 
of opposites there can be no end. Freedom is impossible t 
the soul with an opponent, because the opponent imposes 
his character on the other. We shall not be fit for Heaven 
until we can rise above the contrast of good and evil. 

I suppose that to our present way of thinking it is as 
incredible as it is detestable that men should have conse- 
crated their vilest impulses in such a picture of celestial 
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bliss as that of Johannes Agricola. To an even moderately 
sensitive conscience, happiness won at the cost of others’ 
misery, or even with the knowledge that others were con- 
demned to misery, would be a contradiction, and the offer 
of it would be indignantly refused. “If,” says William 
James, “the hypothesis were offered us of a world in which 
_, . utopias should all be outdone, and millions kept per- 
manently happy on the one simple condition that a certain 
lost soul on the far-off edge of things should lead a life 
of lonely torture [should we not] immediately feel, even 
though an impulse arose within us to clutch at the happi- 
ness so offered, how hideous a thing would be its enjoy- 
ment when deliberately accepted as the fruit of such a 
bargain?” Even if we find something extravagant in this, 
doubting whether the human spirit can rise so high, we yet 
look for it to be moved by some impulse tender and humane 
such as breathes in the words of St. Catherine of Genoa 
when, struggling to describe the bliss of mystical ecstasy, 
she exclaims, “Might but one little drop of what I feel 
fall into Hell, Hell would be transformed into a Para- 
dise.” 

We have come a long way from Tertullian and St. 
Thomas, yet as my mind goes back to their theological 
cruelty I long to meet them, not with the utterances of an 
elevated morality, but with a repayment in kind such as 
they could understand. Fortunately the task has not been 
left tome. I refer them to the poem of Aucassin and Nico- 
lette. Aucassin speaks: 

“In Paradise what have I to win? Therein I seek not to 
enter, but only to have Nicolette, my sweet lady that I love 
so well. For into Paradise go none but such folk as I shall 
tell you now: thither go these same old priests, and halt 
old men and maimed, who all day and night cower con- 
tinually before the altars, and in the crypts, and such folk 
as wear old amices and old clouted frocks, and naked folk 
and shoeless, and covered with sores, perishing of hunger 
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and thirst, and of cold, and of little ease. These be they that 
go into Paradise, with them have I naught to make. But 
into Hell would I fain go; for into Hell fare the goodly 
clerks, and goodly knights that fall in tourneys and great 
wars, and stout men-at-arms, and all men noble. With these 
would I liefly go. And thither pass the sweet ladies and 
courteous, that have two lovers or three, and their lords 
also thereto. Thither goes the gold, and the silver, and 
cloth of vair, and cloth of gris, and harpers and makers, 
and the princes of this world. With these I would gladly 
go, let me have but with me Nicolette my sweetest lady.” 
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THE DECLINE OF MORAL AUTHORITY 
By B. W. BACON 


ODESTY compels the pedagogue to admit the 
training he imparts to be a mere preparatory 
course in life’s larger university. But that is 
not all. A Latin motto, often quoted, declares 
life itself to be the ultimate teacher. The very materials 
used in our preliminary scholastic disciplines are derived 
from the record of those who in former generations 
learned their lesson of wisdom in the costly school of 
experience. Education labors to reduce these costs. 

Some decline to be thus helped. They insist on repeating 
for themselves every blunder of the past rather than accept 
the experience of others. Why these should go to school at 
all is probably as difficult a problem for their teachers as 
for themselves. We may leave it unsolved, partly because 
there are problems enough for our consideration in dealing 
with the teachable, partly because, in spite of the wail now 
arising against “the revolt of youth,” the teachable element 
has been found so abundant. 

Nevertheless, there undoubtedly are all too many edu- 
cators who ignore the growing disposition of our younger 
generation to “prove all things,” or in their own, less 
scriptural, language, to “try anything once.” The wisest 
educator is neither dogmatist nor opportunist. He will wel- 
come the sudden demand for self-determination on the 
part of the student as a sign of new interest in the problem 
of his preparation for life, and will awaken together with 
it a new realization that traditional standards and conven- 
tions before they are scrapped may well be carefully ana- 
lyzed for that nucleus of valid experience to which they 
presumably owe their transmission. The present genera- 
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tion is not the very first which has determined to “prove 
all things,” and, unless the effort of all to “hold fast that 
which is good” has been completely unavailing, existing 
charts are worth consulting before youth sets sail on the 
great adventure. 

The startling book published by Judge Benjamin B. 
Lindsey of Denver called “The Revolt of Modern Youth” 
has at least torn away the veil of convention, revealing t 
eyes reluctant to admit the necessity of change that, 
whether we will or no, our social system is moving towards 
revolution as regards the relation of the sexes and the in- 
stitution of the family, the structural cell of civilization. 
‘There are few who can speak with the knowledge and ex- 
perience of Judge Lindsey, and of these not many, perhaps, 
will share his confidence in the remedial power of free and 
fearless discussion of the facts. Trial marriage and birth 
control by contraception are methods which (as he himself 
admits) are “full of dynamite.” But Judge Lindsey also 
makes clear that the “‘revolt” can end only in disaster if it 
be mere revolt. The younger generation is entitled to some- 
thing more from the older than mere restraint. It pitifully 
needs sympathetic co-operation from it, and the guidance 
which only experience of life can supply. 

Judge Lindsey is not the only writer with an intimate 
knowledge of modern youth whose conclusions suggest 
reflection on the general distinction between the authority 
of experience and the authority of dogma, and particularly 
on the responsibility of educators. Others who have had 
good opportunities to observe young men and women in 
different parts of the country report that among them “the 
standard of abstract right and wrong, with its ideal of 
righteousness, is moribund” because it is based upon “au- 
thority”; and authority, they assert, whether of priest or 
Bible, church or state, parent or teacher, is passing. As 2 
result of this situation, they conclude that if the rising 
generation is to be assisted towards the better life, a “sub- 
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stitute for righteousness” must be found for it, and found 
quickly. More than one writer has proposed, by way of 
solving the problem, to substitute aesthetics for ethics, or 
a standard of “good taste” for the old standard of “mo- 
rality.”’ The new generation, it is hoped, will be governed 
by the principle “Handsome is as handsome does.” 

The situation described by Judge Lindsey and other ob- 
servers is serious enough. Possibly the substitutes for 
righteousness proposed by some of them may be favorably 
received by revolting youth. But what of that dour old 
world against which its revolt is directed? Any educator 
who has had to deal with that feature of faculty corre- 
spondence which occupies an increasing proportion of the 
teacher’s time at and immediately after the date of 
graduation, is well acquainted with the stereotyped in- 
quiries from Teachers’ Agencies, Bond and Surety Com- 
panies, employers of all sorts, and private individuals not 
a few, which run after this fashion: “Henry R. has ap- 
plied to us as candidate for the position of . What can 
you tell us of his capacity and moral character? Mary S. 
has applied for the position of teacher in . Please 
write us as fully and frankly as you can regarding her 
qualifications, especially as regards her influence in the 
moral training of children. Your communication will be 
regarded as strictly confidential.” 

Candor of course requires that the Bond and Surety 
Company be assured that Henry R. is an engaging youth of 
bright and original mind, keenly alive to the importance 
of securing the pleasures of life at the least cost, and likely 
to make a pleasant impression. His ideas concerning right 
and wrong may be called “modern.” He attaches no mean- 
ing to these obsolete terms but is highly aesthetic. Un- 
fortunately the Bond and Surety Company is likely to 
reason that “aesthetics is a matter of taste, a very indi- 
vidual affair.” Likewise the Teachers’ Agency to which 
Mary has applied for the position as instructress of youth. 
Parents are so slow to learn! 
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Nevertheless, the fact remains that the most marked 
characteristic of our age is the decay of authority. And if 
it is true, as has been charged, that “righteousness rests on 
authority,” we do well to take heed to its alleged decay in 
a younger generation which is said to be rapidly divesting 
itself of moral principle. : 

It is at this point that we venture to raise the query 
whether it is not needful to distinguish between dogmatic 
and experiential authority. As to the decay of the former, 
what teacher of to-day worth his salt will either deny or 
deplore it? What better can he ask than that the pupil 
should insist on seeing for himself both that a thing is so, 
and why? Experiential authority is that of the expert. The 
expert is he who can save the world from repetition of the 
appalling blunders of its past by showing where and how 
it went astray. The expert is the teacher who proves he 
understands his job by making his students see for them- 
selves, who can make the fossil wisdom of the past live 
again to their apprehension by showing its inner content of 
eternal principle. The expert is the scientist who can not 
only declare that so and so will work out thus and thus but 
can make a jury see why it must be so. He is the man who 
can obtain the safe investment of millions in an untried 
manufacturing process. Is the authority of the expert on 
the decline? Ask the manufacturer, the lawyer, or the 
journalist. Does the younger generation of to-day refuse 
to avail itself of experiential authority? Ask our groaning 
taxpayers, our staggering budgets for education, our end- 
less waiting lists at the doors of schools and colleges, and 
our enormous increase in the number of their graduates. 
Yes indeed, there is a long overdue revolt against dogmatic 
authority in teaching of every kind, and especially in moral 
and religious education. But thank God for the avidity 
with which this dangerous younger generation avails itselt 
of every trace of experiential authority! 

Like our Civil War, the world conflict, from which 
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civilization is just beginning to recover, proved incidentally 
to be a war of emancipation. We now have emancipated 
races, emancipated classes, emancipated proletariats, eman- 
cipated youth, and emancipated women. The variety and 
degree of emancipation has surpassed all expectation. And 
(as seems invariably to be the case) the product so glorious 
in prospect loses something of its charm on closer acquaint- 
ance. If only the emancipated did not swagger! The 
Southern aristocrat can bear with equanimity a certain 
approach to equality in legal rights for the blacks. He can 
even rejoice in a measure of long delayed justice for the 
negro who goes quietly about his business and “keeps his 
place.” But swaggering hardens the soberest conservative 
to reaction. Who of us does not groan at the perverted, 
pitiable, and insufferable American spoiled child, whose 
background is the divorce court, whose home is the hotel, 
whose mental pabulum is the “movies,” and whose in- 
satiable craving is for the spotlight? Just at present the 
world is struggling to digest a huge overdose of emanci- 
pation. The crisis will pass with less friction if the emanci- 
pated classes, including the nouveaux riches, avoid swagger. 

And as regards emancipated youth and emancipated 
women the present writer can bear only favorable testi- 
mony. Possibly because a professor’s purse limits him to 
second cabin on transatlantic liners, with third class rail- 
way travel in England and Germany, and prohibits hotel 
life in America, he does not encounter the more offensive 
type of the plutocratic world. There is probably rather 
more real emancipation, real self-direction and self-de- 
termination in the society of a university town than in any 
other group to be found the world over. But if the plain 
living and high thinking of our university towns has more 
of real emancipation than the advanced guard of the “fast 
set,” it is seldom characterized by swagger. 

Again we venture to dissent from the current portrait 
of rebellious youth, at least as regards the genus student. 
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Students have always been a pretty independent lot, and 
since the war the number of those who reject ready-made 
ideas is larger than ever. So much the better, if they really 
wish to think for themselves. The trouble always used to 
be to induce them to think at all. Therefore we make bold 
to disbelieve the jeremiads of the prophets of fire from 
heaven, with the same alacrity wherewith we also decline 
the ethical escape of Oscar Wilde, knowing whither that 
particular substitute leads. 

This does not mean that the older generation has n 
ground for anxiety, or the younger for complaint. It doe: 
mean that the true ground for complaint lies quite a; 
much with the educator as with the student. The short- 
coming is chiefly apparent in the field of moral and reli- 
gious education, where in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
the supreme importance of the issue, teachers have shown 
the supreme degree of timid reliance on the authority of 
dogma. Wherefore, if “the right and wrong standard is 
based on [dogmatic] authority,” we do well to look about 
us, however late, for some kind of “substitute.”? We are 
informed that “abstract right and wrong” (which we take 
to mean ethical formulae inculcated as absolute) are 
“moribund.” We confess to a shade of sympathy with the 
victor. Perhaps it was time for a revolt of youth against 
the perpetual suppression of the childish: Why? with the 
dogmatic: Do as I say, Mother knows best. 

With the cases of Loeb and Leopold as an example, one 
must believe it possible (at least in Illinois) to effect such 
a combination of the ethics of “behaviorism” with the 
home influences of unlimited wealth, and the type of schoo! 
and college training from which expert moral and religious 
discipline have been legally excluded, as will produce 
young men of whom it is strictly true to say that they are 
incurably non-moral. If so, the only possible recourse of 
a social order which to exist at all must be a moral order, 
is to inflict either the death penalty, or life imprisonment 
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so secure that not even the maudlin sentimentality of a 
crime-besotted press and public, nor the subsequent hired 
testimony of ex parte alienists, can procure release on the 
plea that the incurables are now cured. Behaviorism can be 
so construed as to interpret human conduct in terms of the 
rat and the guinea-pig, without room for differentiation 
between conduct that is truly heroic and conduct that is 
truly bestial. Psychoanalysis can be retailed to schoolboys 
in forms which suggest that the only safety lies in obedi- 
ence to “that impulse,”’ under penalty of who knows what 
awful “complex.”? Home discipline in absolute terms of 
Thou shalt, or Thou shalt not, may break down under the 
double load of marital irresponsibility and a prodigious 
weight of unaccustomed luxury and laxity. Yes, it is still 
possible to produce perverts. On the whole, the wonder is 
they are so rare. But two in a hundred million is enough for 
one generation. To breed no more of the same type is an 
aim worthy the attention of both parents and educators. 
But perhaps we assume too much in maintaining that the 
social order must be moral to exist at all. May it not be 
that the true line of progress is towards a non-moral order? 
Should we not, instead of discouraging our young hopefuls 
by covert intimations that society and the business world 
have small use for employees destitute of moral principle, 
bravely take their part, and, whatever the odds, assault the 
blind wall of prejudice, demanding for the new generation 
a place in the sun for those who intend to be guided in 
their conduct by aesthetics? It may be hard to convince a 
slow-moving social order which for countless generations 
has accustomed itself to believe that the kind of conduct 
which is directed according to individual taste, regardless 
of consequences, is incompatible with the public welfare; 
but if true progress lies that way, far be it from the heroic 
educator to decline the task. Rather let the world be taught 
that its idea of right and wrong is a delusion, a stupid preju- 
dice which must sooner or later give way to the nobler 
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order of Nietzschean supermen, who will live together 
“beyond right and wrong” ina glorious Valhalla of endless 
drinking and fighting. 

Let not the reader imagine, if he seem to detect a tinge 
of sarcasm in our offer to join the ranks of rebellion, that 
we have no sympathy for the present protest against the 
morality of written precept and dogmatic authority. The 
story is current that when Carlyle was informed that Mar- 
garet Fuller “accepted the universe,” he remarked: “Egad, 
she’d better!” We are not of the temper of the cold- 
hearted, hard-headed Scot. Long ago we were up in arms 
against the kind of ethics and the kind of religion that are 
based on dogmatic authority; and if the present widespread 
collapse of despotism—parental, educational, political, or 
whatever its sphere—has indeed reduced the righteousness 
of precept and dogma to a “moribund” condition, then we, 
too, call for a substitute—but with the understanding 
that the “substitute”? must be a righteousness of freedom 
schooled in the discipline of real life. 

The strength of the rebellious appeal (and it is far from 
lacking appeal) lies in the theory, of which its authors 
have never been disabused, that ethical principles are the 
product of social convention; that they are not the result 
of the age-long discipline of life, but are somehow con- 
trived or manufactured in “the school.” Hence this outcry 
and protest against commandments based on “authority,” 
this defiance of “convention” and baseless “tradition.”’ Its 
appeal to our sympathy is strong because we ourselves know 
the indolence and cowardice in home and school and 
church which have permitted, yes, encouraged, this be- 
lief. There is a popular doctrine so superficial, so reaction- 
ary and childish in its determination, that the teaching of 
ethics and religion shall not advance with the growth of 
knowledge and the development of the public mind but 
remain rooted unchangeably in the dead forms of the past, 
a doctrine so insistent upon its own control by dogmatic 
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authority that rebellion becomes its natural fruit. It is hard 
to face up to the duty of making the religious and moral 
Pr aT ee embodied in the inspired records of the past live 

cain in the apprehension of our flaming youth, the duty of 
showing them the imperishable gold of religious and moral 
experience in writings which they have come to despise as 
old wives’ fables. It is easy and cheap and cowardly to fall 
back upon the authority of dogma and the policy of sup- 
pression and repression. What wonder that one modern col- 
lege student piously puts “the Bible” in the forefront of 
his “ten best books,” and then informs you that “Nico- 
demus is one of the characters in Shakspere’s plays,” he 
cannot just remember which? Another, more honest if 
equally ignorant, explains that the Bible is a mass of 
priestly fables compiled by Eusebius “about 270 a.p.” in 
the interest of church domination! 

Students are far from indifferent to the values of experi- 
ential authority when they are shown how to detect it, no 
matter how antiquated the form. And they are more con- 
cerned about moral and religious values than about any- 
thing else. It is little short of a crime against civilization 
that they should be prevented from laying hold upon these 
values in the greatest storehouse of them that the world’s 
literature affords. Our defiant young rebel against “com- 
mandments said to have been handed down from heaven 
to Moses” has never so much as been told that Jeremiah 
voiced a more eloquent protest than his against laws im- 
posed on this external ground. He does not know that the 
Jewish prophet fought to the death the orthodoxy of his 
time, bent as it was on enforcing the “covenant of the 
fathers,” that he might bring in a type of growing and 
progressive religion and morality, a covenant with God, 
inscribed by Him on the “tables of the heart,”’ a command- 
ment inward and vital and progressive. Our militant liber- 
tinarian who is ready to defy all the artificial command- 
ments of written precept and ordinance in order that he 
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may live out his own life untrammelled, and learn by his 
own experience (bitter if need be), is blankly ignorant 
that the greatest rebel against written precept and ordi- 
nance that ever lived poured out his soul in behalf of the 
freedom of moral self-determination in the great Pauline 
Epistles. If the mass of students in our public schools and 
universities to-day do not even know these facts—if all of 
them are ignorant of the truth, and half of them rebellious 
against what they conceive to be a book of commandments 
based on dogmatic authority, somebody is to blame; and 
the blame is not all on their side. 

The theory of intelligent educators in the field of moral; 
and religion holds that the realm of personal being is as 
much subject to law as that of chemistry or biology, and 
that we do not create moral principle by our successive 
embodiments of experience in the enactments of codes and 
ethical systems, but progressively discover it. The moral 
order is not made, but “revealed.” The principle is abso- 
lute, the successive formulations relative. This consciou 
ness is dimly apparent even in the fabled childhood of the 
world, whose prehistoric codes are one and all ascribed t 
the finger (or the voice) of God. 

Perhaps a warning might be listened to if it came from 
the great rebel against any and every external command- 
ment and ordinance of men. It is uttered by Paul to those 
who would make the liberty he champions “‘an occasion for 
the flesh.” The words are familiar to many: “Be not de- 
ceived. God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to the flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the spirit 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” There may be 
youths childish or reckless enough to deny this principle; 
but there are certainly few in our schools and colleges, even 
in the Associations for the Advancement of Atheism. The 
laws which it behooves individuals and the social group to 
discover are the laws of human (not merely animal) life. 
They are not manufactured in the schools, though every 
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school worthy the name should be competent to interpret 
them, making the experience of the long past live again 
for the light it can shed on the future path. They are not 
a mere “handwriting of ordinances that is against us,” but 
a record, now summed up in one word by the greatest of all 
teachers, now re-applied in successive generations to a 
thousand new issues of the time. If the problem be to find 
a “substitute” for the righteousness of authoritative pre- 
cept written and engraven upon stones, a new and higher 
righteousness of self-determinative freedom, then we may 
venture to submit that such a substitute was found long 
ago. Paul specifies its nature in what he calls “the fruits of 
the Spirit,” remarking quite truly that “against such there 
is no law.”? So far as we know, the substitute has worked 
wherever it has been tried. If, however, the freedom 
sought be only “an occasion for the flesh,” we may note that 
that substitute also has been tried, with well-known results. 

In fact, it is comparatively easy to find a “substitute for 
righteousness” that will pass muster even with the social 
and the business world. The trouble is (as even our young 
friends of the Associations for the Advancement of Athe- 
ism will admit) that there is a certain stream of tendency 
by which all things, individuals and groups alike, fulfil the 
law of their being, or (to sum up the experience of ten 
thousand generations) there appears in all human history 
to be a certain “‘power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” The real question is what sort of substitute that 
“power” can be induced to accept. 

To return, then, to our original inquiry: Is the alleged 
decline of moral authority a fact? Is it perhaps a passing 
phase, transitory, however presently alarming? Or is it 
mere illusion? Our answer must be that the change is 
neither illusive nor temporary in significance. The dis- 
appearance of that kind of morality which rests on reward 
and punishment in a world to come, whose law is external 
and arbitrary, a “handwriting of ordinances which was 
against us, written and engraven on stones,” enforced by a 
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non-natural superhuman Judge of the universe, is an un- 
deniable fact. The extent of benefit and injury involved in 
its disappearance will depend partly on the rapidity of the 
change, but mainly on our readiness to meet it with a 
newer (and in reality more Christian) type of moral 
authority based on a securer foundation. 

Our least commendable inheritance from Puritanism 
was a neo-Judaistic legalism based on a theory of scrip- 
tural (and particularly Old Testament) authority now 
hopelessly antiquated and, we may hope, rapidly obso- 
lescent. It produced a type of character whose worst side— 
now a favorite subject for caricature—was a certain ascetic 
and rigid morality tending to censoriousness. Those who 
await the impending change in moral authority with no 
other recourse than to galvanize the old dogmatic authority 
into a new lease of life, may well stand appalled at the 
prospect. But side by side with the decay of the old morality 
of the schools we witness a phenomenon no less significant, 
perhaps no less surprising, though of brighter omen: the 
permeation of the social, industrial, and business world 
with a morality learned from life, a responsibility for hu- 
manity and fair treatment as between buyer and seller, 
employer and employee, which would have been incredible 
if not incomprehensible to some of our slave-holding, 
hard-bargaining Puritan forefathers. Our most commend- 
able, never-to-be-forgotten inheritance from Puritanism 
is its New Testament doctrine of regeneration, the belief 
in the reconstruction of character in the individual, and 
thus ultimately of the social order, by aid and guidance of 
the eternal Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness. Those who witness the rapid decay of dogmatic 
authority as the basis of morality, while at the same time 
conscious of the deeper authority of experience, may well 
be concerned, knowing how long delayed has been our 
needful preparation. But they will face the future with a 
well-founded confidence in the morality learned from 
life, the lesson of the ages. 
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DAY’S END 
By DAVID MORTON 


S there no different way the light may learn 
To leave these hills at every evening’s close, 
Save turning, as a lovely ghost would turn, 
To leave a house and hearthstone that she knows 
In such a wise that these same stars appear, 
One after one, to gaze across the dark 
On rooms abandoned to the windy year, 
That keep no single, sweet, familiar mark? 


I have seen all too much of lonely things, 

Of lovely, slow departures in this wise, 

And the long, listening stillness that it brings— 
Where lonely hills are left to lonely skies, 

And stars incredulous that stare and stare 

Into the empty hush that gathers there. 

















WILL CULTURE SURVIVE? 
By JOHN COURNOS 


E was a young architect of about twenty-one 

who had lately graduated from one of the lead- 

ing American universities. He was in Europe 

putting on the final touches to his education, 
and I met him in a pension in Florence. In talking with 
him I gathered that he was what is loosely termed an 
“idealist.” Curious about the intellectual youth of his type, 
I prodded him with questions. I must confess I was hardly 
prepared for the revelation to follow—I had not expected 
it of this particular young man. We were discussing reli- 
gion, the need of faith. He, with great assurance, blurted 
out: 

“America is going to give the world the next great 
religion!” 

“And what is that going to be?” I was thoroughly in- 
terested. 

“Tt’s going to come from Big Business!” 

“What! Are you serious? ” 

“Perfectly. Other religions have tried their hand and 
have failed. Big Business is going to make the world 
better!” 

“How is money-making likely to improve the world!” 
I asked him, not less exasperated than astonished. 

“Well,” he replied, “I guess the world will be better 
when it pays to be better! Big Business will see to it that 
it pays to be better.” 

“But, my dear man,” I argued, “that’s rather awful’ 
Why shouldn’t one aim at goodness for its own sake? | 
always bore Benjamin Franklin a grudge for saying 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’ Don’t you see, I believe one 
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ought to be honest whether it pays or not! On such grounds 
as you state, what becomes of the Sermon on the Mount? 
Once I admit your idea, there’s not a single absolute prin- 
ciple left in the world!” 

“Honesty must be made a habit,” he said rather falter- 
ingly, like one searching for words. “It’s an interesting 
experiment. One doesn’t know where it will lead. It will 
become a great religion.” 

“T don’t believe in enforced honesty,” I repeated. “Hon- 
esty, like other things, should come from within. Look at 
the efforts to enforce prohibition! You can’t enforce moral 
qualities on a people en masse!” 

The argument waxed hot for a long time. And I could 
not convince the young man that a thing worth doing at 
all was worth doing for its own sake. It was a case of 
“Christianity is dead! Long live Big Business!” He left 
me that evening after borrowing Swinburne and Robinson 
Jeffers, two poets whom he greatly admired. How he ever 
reconciled the passionate, even pagan, sentiments to be 
found in these poets with his own practical views I have 
long wondered, and never discovered. I have also won- 
dered how many of the educated youth of America share 
the views of my pension acquaintance. 

It happened that shortly afterward I was reading 
Spengler, and I suddenly realized that there was only too 
much reason to suppose that Big Business would be the 
next “religion” of the West. So certain is Spengler of this 
that he counsels young men to drop all “sentiment,” all 
ideas which are antagonistic to “actuality,” to “facts.” 
“Henceforth,” says the author of “The Decline of the 
West,” “it will be every man’s business to inform himself 
of what cam happen and therefore of what with the un- 
alterable necessity of ‘destiny’ and irrespective of personal 
ideals, hopes or desires, w7/] happen. When we use the 
risky word ‘freedom,’ we shall mean freedom to do, not 
this or that, but the necessity or nothing. The feeling that 
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this is ‘just as it should be’ is the hallmark of the man of 
fact. ‘lo lament it and blame it is not to alter it.” Hence, 
Spengler emphatically urges the men of the new genera- 
tion to give in to “facts,” to devote themselves “to technics 
instead of lyrics” and to business and politics instead of 
liberal studies.. And he adds with assurance: “Better they 
could not do.” 
And now, to reinforce the ideas of Spengler and the 
ideas of the young architect—ideas apparently nourished 
in some of our chief educational institutions represent- 
ing no doubt the views of a legion of young men—comes 
the most popular Anglo-Saxon thinker, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who, in a recent book, ““The World of William Clissold,” 
desires and prophesies the establishment of a great Busi- 
ness Directorate which is to rule the whole world and to 
impose its servile doctrines on the people whether they like 
it or not. “My friend Mr. G.,” as Mr. Wells flippantly 
refers to God, will not have much say in the matter. Latin 
and Greek are to be eschewed, the liberal arts are to be 
extirpated, Yale and Harvard and Oxford and Cambridge 
are to become segregated monasteries having no connection 
with life; as for the bulk of the people, they are to live in 
huge blocks, without gardens, without privacy, somewhat 
in the manner already suggested by King Gillette in his 
“World Corporation.” Both Wells and Gillette are ap- 
parently oblivious of the fact that the Russian Commu- 
nists put this identical plan into effect years ago with 
results rudely criticised by the very persons who now pro- 
pose the institution of similar establishments here. Con- 
sistency is undoubtedly a jewel—in the other fellow! 
Now, the implication of what the young architect said 
crudely to me in Florence, and the implications of what 
Spengler so eruditely expounded in his huge tome, and the 
implications of the proposals made by Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Gillette, are, for many reasons, disquieting to me, and | 
have no doubt to many others, who still value what little 
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culture there remains and all the fruits of that culture. 
\What these men propose is, in fact, revolutionary; Mr. 
Wells admits as much, though others are content to call 
it “progress.” Certainly, if the proposed régime is ever 
established in my lifetime, I shall be one of its “rebels,” 
and there will be other “rebels.”” We shall be called 
“rebels”? because we shall actively combat the authorities in 
ottice to keep alive and sacred what vestiges of culture 
remain from our rich heritage from many generations, and 
these vestiges will include the great books, like Homer and 
the Bible, books hostile to the spirit of the new régime. 
When the Bolsheviks got into power, it was the conserva- 
tive elements and the more moderate socialists who became 
the “rebels” who revolted against the “rebels” in power. 

Now the Wells-Spengler-Gillette-young-American doc- 
trine comes down to this: absolute virtues are dead or use- 
less; character is disqualified, relegated to the limbo of 
unnecessary things; hardness towards life and one’s fellow 
men is accepted as a basis for society; the idea of God or 
any form of religious belief is cut clear out of our lives; 
art and liberal education and all the accompanying factors 
which these imply are done away with. 

Yet, if life is to be at all worth while, all these things 
are necessary to me: virtue in itself, whether it pays to be 
honest or not; character, my personal integrity, which 
allows me to be an independent being and to respect inde- 
pendence in others; szwtual aid as a basis for a possible so- 
ciety; God, or some form of belief, not alone as a symbol 
of ultimate justice (the absolute of absolutes, and sponsor 
of all virtues for their own sake! ) but also, if you like, an 
idea for my mind to play with! I should dread to live in a 
world in which everything is known, a world of glaring 
sterile light without an enveloping penumbra, which is the 
mystery and enchantment of existence, giving me some- 
thing as yet unknown to strive with. Were it not for this 
faith, I should not trouble to write this protest, but might 
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wish instead to cut my throat. Believing in it, it goes with- 
out saying that the fine arts and culture are a part of my 
scheme of life, and a very necessary part. These I must 
have, and a certain amount of leisure to enjoy them. They 
can never for me be replaced by machines and the me- 
chanical psychology and new “culture” in which we are 
gradually being steeped. 

Try to talk and to argue with the men of “facts,” and 
you will observe how superior and condescending they can 
be, how proud of their “actuality.” They look upon you, if 
you happen to be on the other side, as upon a romantic, a 
poor naive worm, who is behind the times; as a “‘thobber,” 
to borrow an apt word from Mr. Henshaw Ward intended 
to define a “wishful thinker.” Frankly, I do not see that 
the tyranny of facts is preferable to any other tyranny; it is 
the tyranny only of another idea. And I happen to know 
some ideas not based on “facts” which are infinitely more 
pleasant, because they are without those limitations which 
facts inevitably create. Can it please me to know that there 
is one motor car to every three or four persons in the United 
States? My eyes tell me that my neighbor has four cars and 
that I have none. (Not that I am troubled by this fact! ) 
The point is, facts themselves are unreliable and subject to 
change; but my virtue, my ideal, my desire, may be eternal 
and absolute. Here my inexhaustible wealth lies; why 
should I give it up for some temporary aberration, however 
rationally that aberration may be stated at the time? The 
star to which I[ have tried to hitch my wagon may be un- 
attainable, but it is a comfort to know that it is always 
there. When all is said and done, that star is more de- 
pendable than gasoline. And my air castle, the furniture 
for which I need not buy on the instalment plan and which 
costs me nothing to keep up, is a pleasant place to retire to 
from the very facts which the new order seeks to foist 
upon me. 

All this the old culture gives, and it is this that the a¢- 
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yocates of the new order want to destroy. In its place, that 
is, in the place of what Dostoevsky called the “god-man,” 
they want to establish the machine-man, the man who 
manufactures (not creates), whose life is automatically 
regulated for service, whose personal contacts are limited, 
and whose recreation is drama, literature, and music via 
the cinema and the radio. But I know men to whom the 
intimate contact is paramount, to whom the presence of 
an Irving or a Duse acts asa spur to the spirit; and I know 
men and women who, though poor, would rather save up 
the few necessary dollars to hear Kreisler than listen to a 
hundred mechanical concerts; I know still others to whom 
the mere thought of the existence of Chaliapin and the 
vague possibility that they might one day hear him is an 
incalculable solace. Recently it has been stated that 
Queen’s Hall, in London, which has been for so many 
years a boon to music-lovers, and which always numbers 
among its audiences practically all the cultured é/ite of the 
English metropolis, is threatened with closure by broad- 
casting companies. It is a sign of the times, at least one fact 
which all those who are trying to keep the thinning thread 
of culture from breaking must reckon with. Yet Edison 
tells us that “‘we are not mechanical enough,” and that 
only a thoroughly mechanical age can give us adequate 
mental activity. 

Shall no word, then, be said for the man who, in the 
judgment of the Captains of Industry, is quite useless and 
for the things which are quite useless? “Art is useless,” said 
Oscar Wilde, quite truthfully. Yes, and love is equally use- 
less. And romance is useless. And fine conversation is use- 
less. Indeed, nearly all the things which make life livable 
are useless. Letter-writing, one of the pleasures of a bygone 
age, is fast becoming a dying art. What with the telephone, 
the telegraph, and picture post-cards, and that “speeding- 
up” process which one hears so much about, and which 
curiously enough has deprived us of all leisure, our minds 
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have fallen into laziness and disuse; it has reacted, too, 
our courtesy and manners. We are indeed very much like 
that Yankee farmer who, when reproached for his rude- 
ness, replied: “I’ve got manners all right, but I ain’t got 


S 
.. 


no time to use ’em!” That is it, courtesy requires time, and 
leisure is one of the things we have less and less of. But the 
point is that the son, if he continues to see his father act 
rudely, may forget even the existence of manners. 

At all events, the question remains: Will there, in the 
new community prophesied by Spengler and Wells, and 
Gillette and Edison, be any room for the so-called cul- 
tured; for the company, larger perhaps than is realized, of 
perfectly useless, refined, exquisite people who cannot live 
without the niceties of life, who still esteem those ameni- 
ties which alone make life enjoyable, who still value char- 
acter and virtue (for their own sakes), who still attach im- 
portance to mutual aid and to the mellowing influence of 
liberal education and the fine arts, and to whom money 
will always be a means, never an end? 

Again, what of those who still persist in their belief 
(whether true or erroneous is beside the point) in some 
Supreme Mystery ruling this universe, what of those whc 
will never accept the implication that Big Business will d 
what the Sermon on the Mount has failed to do? We must 
pause here and put to ourselves the very grave question, the 
ultimate question: Was Christ Himself useless? Are the 
words of the great ‘Teacher who said, “Consider the lilies 
of the field,” to be wholly disregarded even as a goal 
towards which one must strive, even if one may never at- 
tain it? This is no academic question, and must be squarely 
faced. You cannot serve God and Mammon. And the 
suspicion is strong in me that we are faced not so much by 
a new religion, such as was announced to me by the ideal- 
istic youth in the Florence pension, as by an irreligion 
which will have but little respect for a culture hostile to its 
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interests, an irreligion which indeed will have little respect 
for any culture whatsoever. 

Culture is the creation of leisured people, and leisured 
people and the culture they create for themselves and for 
others are bound forever to remain the irreconcilable 
enemies of the new order. Little wonder, then, that in his 
“Outspoken Essays”? Dean Inge is moved to say that the 
time may come when artists will be forced to live like 
monks and wear the austere monkish habit. Mr. Wells, too, 
for different reasons, scornfully suggests that institutions 
like Oxford and Cambridge are growing so useless in rela- 
tion to life that eventually they might well become monas- 
teries. But Mr. Wells, the historian, ought to know that it 
was the monasteries which once preserved the culture of 
Europe and gave it back to the world (with compound 
interest) in the form of the Renaissance, and, of course, 
they may do so again! 

What, in the meanwhile, are the charming, gracious 
people of the present to do against the increasing encroach- 
ment of the enemy, against that increasingly insatiate 
monster who cries for quantity and spurns quality? I re- 
member that marvellous big gun in the museum in Flor- 
ence with its beautiful engraved design. It must have taken 
many men a long time to create it, and it has often occurred 
to me that the cunning craftsmen must have put so much 
earnest effort into making the gun beautiful that the pur- 
pose of the weapon, the killing of men, must have become 
relatively a secondary matter. But we, in our efficiency 
to-day, turn out big guns by the hundreds, rigid unadorned 
weapons, whose one purpose is to kill. 

The steady effort to vulgarize and barbarize life is by 
no means limited to the machine-makers and to the 
prophets of Big Business. It is amply evident in the work 
of the popular historians and biographers and _ psycholo- 
gists, who are doing all they can to analyze our heroes, 
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legendary and historic, out of existence. These are shown 
to us to be ordinary people, full of human failings, but 
with some pathological kink, that made it possible for 
them to perform certain acts which are no longer to be 
regarded as admirable acts because they were the result of 
peculiar gland secretions or what not! Heroes used to serve 
as examples for both young and old, but they have gone 
out of fashion in fiction as well as in life. If there is any- 
thing in the power of suggestion, it is clear that we have 
lost by this change. The new psychology affirms that 
dreams are no longer dreams, but mechanical reactions 
which express the /74ido, wish-fulfilment, and similar phe- 
nomena. It does everything it can to deprive man of his 
pride, of his nobility, of the dignity of being a potential 
god. It wants to prove him a machine (a poor sort of ma- 
chine at that), a thing of wheels and cogs, subject to purely 
mechanical actions and reactions. Man, in turn, becomes a 
cog in a greater machine! If psychology succeeds in this, 
it is bound to deprive man of all moral responsibility. After 
all, a machine is not to be held responsible for its actions, 
and the result of such a doctrine, after it has become dif- 
fused among the people, is bound ultimately to create a 
nation of moral defectives. This way madness lies; that 
there is method in it does not make it the less terrifying. 
And so we are on the eve of Vulgarity. 

I know that many will laugh at my fears. They will say, 
things are never so bad as they are painted by these writing 
fellows. But these ideas are everywhere in the air. I have 
shown how men as different as Spengler from Wells, and 
Gillette from the young graduate of the great American 
university, all hold the same views as to the future. These 
ideas circulate, too, in the minds of the people in such 
passwords as the phrase, “to make good.” A dangerous 
phrase, in the sense in which it is used, dangerous for char- 
acter, for virtue, for mutual aid, for faith, indeed for all 
that makes culture and harmonious living. These ideas do 
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exist, and are growing. “Ideas,” said Hegel, “are the active 
forces of history.”” We know that the ideas of Rousseau 
and Voltaire fostered the French Revolution, that a whole 
host of philosophers prophesied and in some cases hastened 
the outbreak of the Great War, that Tolstoy caused a whole 
cult to spring into existence. There is no smoke without 
fire, and I can see that what Spengler says must come, and 
what Mr. Wells and Mr. Gillette say ought to come, is 
bound to come. These men of facts have stated a “fact.” I 
accept it as a fact, but I reject it as a principle. And there 
are many others who do not like the look of things. 

Why worry about the future? some will say. I do not, 
but we are already being affected to-day, and in many ways. 
There is the education of the present generation of chil- 
dren to think of. I have the alternative of trying to crush 
the inclination for culture in my young son, of making him 
a business man, a politician, or an engineer, any of which 
vocations may permit him to battle successfully with life 
with the inevitable accompaniment of frustration of his 
special character; or of encouraging his genuine talent for 
the liberal arts, which may unfit him for life in the future. 
It isa dilemma which many of the “new poor” must face 
nowadays, and I hope that all courageous men and women 
will be of one mind about it. 

Education, first of all, should be character-building, and 
the only way we may offset the effects of schools where it 
is not so understood is to take a part of the work into our 
own hands. The other day, my eleven-year-old son brought 
home a beautiful composition-book from the Junior High 
School, in which one of the printed topics for a composi- 
tion rather appalled me. The title was: “How to persuade 
a woman to buy a vacuum cleaner when she says she 
cannot afford to buy one.”” Now, I do not send my son to 
school to become a salesman. It is a perfectly respectable 
profession, to be sure; but that is beside the point. If I 
wanted my son to become a salesman, I should still object 
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to any efforts on his part to try to sell a vacuum cleaner 
or any other thing to some poor woman who could not 
really afford to buy it. There is something wrong about a 
system of public education which inclines to impart knowl- 
edge of this sort to young minds. I question the whole 
ethics of it. My ten-year-old daughter is taught domestic 
duties in the same high school. She is taught among other 
things to sew on the machine. This sounds admirable, and 
there would be but little objection but for the fact that she 
is by no means proficient in the three R’s. 

Now there is something wrong in education which is 
directed chiefly to earning a livelihood and not to the en- 
noblement of life. The Greeks divided life into A nanhaion. 
the Necessary, and Kalon, the Beautiful, that is, as Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray says, “into what you have got to 
do and what you really want to do.” In a healthy society, 
adds Professor Murray, “‘all education would be what the 
ancients called ‘liberal.’ . . . It would be concerned with 
the Kalon, since the Anankaion would be already provided 
for. Ina Greek agricultural community, for example, the 
boy would learn the farm business naturally, in the course 
of daily life; he would learn to ride, plough, milk, go t 
market, etc., as naturally as a young savage learns to shoot 
or to walk in the wood noiselessly. Education in the special 
sense would mean for him the things not supplied by daily 
life: Mousiké, Gymnastiké and Grammata—the music or 
beauty of the world; the development of the body; and the 
records of the past. In such a state of society it would seem 
not a paradox but a truism to say, as certain idealists express 
it, that Education is a spiritual activity and has no market 
value at all.” In a society which is a misfit, Professor 
Murray concludes, “it becomes necessary to teach people 
artificially all sorts of things which ought really to be 
drawn in with the air they breathe. It is surely a sign of a 
misfit when little girls have to go to school to be taught 
‘domestic subjects’ and both boys and girls have to be 
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taught to speak their own language and to have good 
manners.” 

And so the fine things of life threaten to die out because 
education tends more and more towards things of utility. 
Progress, Dr. Will Durant thinks, is not the delusion which 
pessimists like myself make it out to be. That very much 
depends upon how we define progress. It certainly cannot 
mean the definition I saw lately in a trolley car. It read 
something like this: “A’ city grows along its street car 
lines, new naborhoods form, mills replace milestones— 
that is Progress!” Perhaps it is. It is conceivable, however, 
that a man of taste may well prefer the leafy solitudes to 
a jungle of smoky mills. 

The degradation of the time may again be seen in the 
advice of a New York literary agent to an author who has 
achieved a succés d’estime here, in England, and on the 
Continent. “I could have placed your short stories in the 
magazines but for the fact that you write too finely. If you 
could only get down to the language of the common people 
I could do very well for you!” 

Now, what is to be done? Well, it would seem that the 
odds are altogether too great against the aristocrats of mind 
and character, regardless of the social strata to which they 
may belong. Yet each person can do something. We must 
not be deceived by the new “ideas,” whether they travel 
under the name of religion, philosophy, psychology, or 
bluntly under the name of Big Business. We must resist 
them, if but to salve our consciences: first of all, by 
counter-educating our children to true values, by pointing 
out to them the difference between the true and the false; 
and, in the second place, by trying to keep our own lives as 
free as possible from up-to-date cant, for the devil is a 
clever fellow—he can ape a Christian, and modern science 
can supply fancy names for dangerous doctrines. ‘The stem 
of the tide cannot be turned, but every tide has its end, and 
this tide should be no exception to the rule. The tyranny 
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of facts and utility must eventually pass away, and I cannot 
believe that right, if right we have on our side, can ever 
altogether pass away. There are certain things which be- 
long to the eternal verities, and culture and the enjoyment 
of life are the aim of men, not utility and enforced virtues, 
We do not live by bread alone! 

It is easier for Mr. Wells and Company to speculate 
about the new order which they desire than it would be for 
them to live in it. If that order ever comes to pass, the war 
between the machinists and the anti-machinists, prophesied 
in “Erewhon,” may yet take place, in which event the con- 
servatives of to-day will be the rebels of to-morrow. Let 
us not forget that the Renaissance had its germ in ancient 
Greece, and if but a vestige of old culture remains, the seed 
for to-morrow lies in the soil of yesterday. In the mean- 
time, we must all of us do our bit to keep what is still left of 
culture alive. 

















A REVIVAL OF PERSONALITY 
By HELEN MACAFEE 


CARCELY more than a year ago, the most anti- 
quated title in the whole range of English literature 
was Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero-Worship.” ‘The 
few who had occasion to use it, even in this clipped 

form, frequently gave it an accent of apology or satire. 
Others avoided it, for it brought back too sharp a sense of 
more prosperous times—the times before 1914. 

On the morning after the greatest war in history, the 
civilized peoples awoke to find that it had left them no 
great figure—no Lincoln, no Nelson, no Lee—with the 
power of a legend to uphold them through the dreary busi- 
ness of realization, the stupendous task of laying over again 
from the foundations the structure of peace. In self- 
defense, and as if by universal consent, this world without 
a hero banished the tell-tale word from its speech. And in 
an inspired reading of the public mood, two writers gave 
us the ironic titles we wanted to put in place of the mag- 
niloquent Scot’s. “What Price Glory” and “No More 
Parades” seemed to fit all our war stories, and, for the 
moment, all our memories, as the true key fits the secret 
lock. They unlocked the dismay of a multitude. 

“The philosopher,” says M. Valéry, “should always at- 
tempt to change a loss into the appearance of a loss.” After 
a fashion, this is precisely what the post-war world, as soon 
as it recovered from the shock of its plight, set itself to do. 
The record of the first decade of the peace, whether in 
finance or in art, will be written as the record of this ex- 
traordinary effort. When the facts are all against an indi- 
vidual, he can exist, for a time, by suppressing some of 
them and by denying the rest. The two courses go together. 
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Faced with the prospect of a day without leaders, the 
thought of leaders in other days became intolerable to 
many minds of the nineteen-twenties, and by way of re- 
taliation they began a far-reaching work of deflating the 
past. We could no longer afford to view history as “the 
depository of great actions.”’ Nor could we afford to admit 
that there were once giants on the earth—we had to reduce 
them to the common stature. We would not be instructed— 
we must be amused. 

Whenever the affairs of men take a new and unpre- 
meditated turn, fresh zest enters into their forms of expres- 
sion. It is generally agreed that the destructive critics of 
the last decade, who have enlisted in their service many of 
its most gifted thinkers, have re-vitalized more than one 
expression. The imaginative writers have given us a notable 
revival of satire. ‘The modernist historians and other 
“humanizers of knowledge,” as they are curiously called, 
have drawn crowds to important subjects which before the 
war drew only a handful of specialists. And the “fictional 
biographers”—another strange title—have made their 
craft flourish like the green bay tree. At whatever expense 
to the gains of the past, this experimentation, which has 
accompanied the recent adjustment in other fields, has en- 
livened the artists’ technique; and the whole enterprise ot 
scaling down eminence, especially in our predecessors, has 
yielded the public a vast amount of diversion—diversion 
that was sorely needed. 

Besides entertaining them, all this vigorous depreciation 
has provided for many people a reasonably satisfactory 
“compensation,” as psychologists say, for the ills of man- 
kind in the decade that is drawing to a close. But there 
are always a few who remain uneasy when confronted by a 
situation changed for the worse unless some philosophic 
theory can be advanced to meet the unpleasantness without 
satire or evasion. For them a generalization must be arrived 
at if a loss is to be changed into the appearance of a loss. To 
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these more exacting souls, an explanation of the present 
state of civilized man set forth as a case of the “decline of 
personality,” or the “submergence of the individual,” has 
proved useful. The adherents of this view, though they 
have expressed it variously, have been unanimous in mak- 
ing our industrial civilization the villain of the piece—thus 
removing the entire difhculty to a safely impersonal stage. 
‘There were, they argued, no dominant minds in public life, 
no picturesque popular figures in private life, in the work- 
day activities or in the arts—and could be none—because 
the conditions of modern existence had stultitied modern 
man. Lately the theory has been applied with particular 
emphasis to this country, where, says a French commen- 
tator on America, “the individual, having become a means 
rather than an end, accepts his rdle of cog in the immense 
machine without giving a passing thought to the effect on 
his personality.” In the circumstances, we were counselled 
to take what comfort we could in cold logic and to recon- 
cile ourselves as far as possible to the prospect of a brilliant 
economic order and a society of dull nonentities. 

But the worst of such generalizations is that they die 
(though we do not immediately realize it) the moment 
they are born. Between fact and theory there is the eternal 
conflict that Pirandello sees between movement and form. 
Every general idea carries with it an inescapable sense of 
finality. And history abhors finality. Doubtless a good many 
people who accepted outwardly the theory of the decline 
of personality spoke without real conviction of their fellow 
men as economic pawns, and observed with inward mis- 
giving the emergence now and then of some figure who 
rose unmistakably head and shoulders above the masses. 
But to reveal to the crowd the flaw in the argument about 
the eclipse of the individual in our industrial age, a portent 
was needed. It took the little-heralded transatlantic flight 
of a young aviator one night last May to open their eyes. 
The meaning of that portent not even the unobservant could 
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escape, for it let loose within twenty-four hours all the old 
vocabulary. Hero-worship became once more the mode. 
The least reverent and most alert of the weeklies promptly 
established a department of “Heroes”; and the newspapers, 
which, from that time on, have devoted an unprecedented 
number of columns to adventurous individuals, found 
themselves presently rewarded by an increase in circulation, 

If it had not been for the ascendancy which Colonel 
Lindbergh’s feat immediately established over the popular 
imagination, two other stories which appeared in the 
papers that gave the first account of it might also have 
aroused suspicion about the submergence of the individual. 
The first was the news of the Fascist celebration on the 
fifth anniversary of Mussolini’s rise to the dictatorship in 
Italy, in the course of which this leader, who, to say the 
least, has impressed himself powerfully upon his genera- 
tion, warned the world that his successor was not yet born. 
The second was the report of the no less significant, if less 
theatrical, celebration in Czecho-Slovakia of the re-election 
to office of President Masaryk, by a nation which believes 
that he made it a nation. Altogether it was a great day for 
mere man. 

Theories that have proved useful at some crisis, but have 
outlived their hour of usefulness, usually receive scant 
justice. When we come to the point of being skeptical about 
them, we are inclined to make our skepticism retroactive. 
Let us be fair to the generalization about the decline of 
personality. It was an ingenious conjecture, and it tided us 
over a difficult period. In its favor, many authentic social 
phenomena of the war could legitimately be marshalled, 
and it accorded emotionally with the inevitable after-war 
deflation. The twentieth century was, to a remarkable ex- 
tent, a mechanical age of mass production. Our most novel 
triumph was standardization, the perfection of inter- 
changeable parts. From these premises it seemed justifiable 
to move forward until we saw humanity on the world stage 
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; “Masse Mensch”’; the men of the future not as gods but 
as “robots.” 

Once an approved idea suggested by familiar facts gains 
cround, it is never difficult to bring in addition all sorts of 
remote appearances to its support. To the general public, 
who knew little of science and less of philosophy, the new 
and far-reaching scientific revelations of the present gen- 
eration seemed, at first sight, to confirm their fears for the 
individual. All that they could learn, which was not much, 
about the anonymous electrons, of which man is now 
thought to be composed, and the esoteric genes, by which 
he reproduces, fell in well enough with the prevalent view 
of receding personality. Whether you were an introspective 
Freudian or held with the so-called “objective” school of 
the Behaviorists, you appeared equally committed to a dis- 
heartening psychological determinism. Upon a society that 
had ceased to live in the open, and had not yet arrived at an 
intellectual apprehension of the wonders in “matter” or 
“energy,” the researches of physicists and astronomers into 
space-time likewise produced an effect of further minimiz- 
ing the infinitesimal human being. When the talk is all of 
“light years,” man’s brief days look more than ever like a 
shadow that declineth. By taking thought for his glands, 
a scientist could, it leaked out, add a cubit to his stature, but 
he could also subtract one. For some reason, this discovery 
was disturbing to people who were quite undistesbed by 
the control that medicine or surgery had already established 
over other parts of the human body, making all the differ- 
ence to it between life and death. Another scientist, it was 
alleged, could, by a set of formal “mental tests,” plot any 
individual’s life history; and again the assumption proved 
somewhat incomprehensibly disquieting to persons who 
had felt comfortable enough in a world where similar, if 
less systematized, tests had long been applied to determine 
native ability. By collecting statistics of a thousand repre- 
sentatives in some social register, still other experts could 
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foretell, if their words were well founded, the future of 
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that hopes for the future centered. These predictions were 
vaguely unsettling to persons with but one life to live— 
until it was remembered that the great races of the past had 
been recruited from persons with just such a limitation, 
Modern science, like the war, taught us, it is true, to reckon 
with forces too vast and in figures too high for the grasp ; 
that pygmy mechanism—the average imagination. But f 
all the popularizing, modern science is still to the untrained 
layman a little-understood subject, and even fully under- 
stood, it is not immutable. While we are waiting for clearer 
light upon it, we shall do well to remind ourselves that its 
achievements are no less individualistic than those of the 
arts, and that in this field of exploration more than in any 
other in our day, through the work of a few individuals, 
the reach of man’s imagination has been extended to new 
magnitudes. 

Logically enough, a social theory of the rise of the 
mass, the crowd, as many recent titles indicate, went along 
with the hypothesis of the decline of personality. Neither 
escaped challenge, though the challenges did not come 
from the quarter that might have been expected. Religion 
has seen the individual, the tiny creature crawling between 
earth and sky, through some bad times in the world’s his- 
tory. But conventional organized religion has been too occu- 
pied in these last years with its own large problems of after- 
war reconstruction to trouble greatly about purely personal 
matters. It has been left to the free lances of religion and 
philosophy, for the most part, to champion the forgotten 
man, the human being alone with the machine and the 
universe—among them, writers as unlike as Dean Inge, 
Count Keyserling, and Mr. Chesterton, who have de- 
fended him and defended him eloquently. 

It is, however, facts, not eloquent special pleas, that 
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move the majority, and for a time the immediate facts 
seemed to be unfavorable to the individual. Many were 
bound to believe that we lived in a depersonalized age 
dominated by machinery—until a young man rose into the 
air the other day, literally alone with his machine and the 
universe, and made himself for a few hours master of the 
forces of both. There were no legendary leaders in the 
Great War, it was said, no famous one-man feats to rouse 
emotion—until “Revolt in the Desert” appeared, by an 
author whose name was signed in quotation marks—and 
was so adopted. In the weariness that followed the peace, 
it was charged that there were no commanding figures in 
public life, no Bismarck, no Cavour—but Masaryk and 
Mussolini and Mustapha Kemal were, nevertheless, com- 
ing forward. In particular, it was and is alleged that 
\merican politics are a waste of party affairs without any 
oases of individuality—but the complaint is forgotten on a 
morning when the Governor of New York or the President 
chooses to address a personal message to his fellow citizens. 
With the enormous myth-making scope of the modern 
chains of newspapers under united management, and with 
the broad sweep of national organizations, it would be 
logical that many puppet leaders should be placed in high 
otices. This has happened too frequently in our day. But it 
has also happened that a few men by sheer preponderance 
of personality have risen above these conditions to positions 
of supreme dictatorship. 

The re-emergence recently of the dominant leader will 
bear looking at further. Within the last three years we have 
witnessed a strange drama in two of the most extended and 
most populous countries on the globe, in which the chief 
actors have been men no longer living. Both Lenin and 
Sun Yat-sen, as the world knows, have become for their 
numerous followers potent figures of legend, and since 
their death, they have had heaped upon them the honors 
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of revered prophets. Much, after all, is to be said for the 
role of the individual in a society where a man may thus 
move millions and whisper to destiny from the grave. 

One of the main difficulties in the way of an understand- 
ing of the present—and this is a difficulty that has con- 
fronted other generations—results from our habit, despite 
the old saw, of expecting history literally to repeat itself, 
It is because we are forever looking for a second Napoleon 
in France and a second Bismarck in Germany that we d 
not immediately recognize different types of genius that 
arise there, or elsewhere. ‘This is true in the arts as well as 
in public affairs. 

As a group, the arts have been peculiarly involved in the 
general depression of the years just past. We have fallen 
into the habit of referring to them apologetically as a 
means of “escape” from our dull industrial civilization— 
a pleasant path of dalliance leading aside from the nois) 


that to us, they would merit scant consideration. We should 
be justified in assuming Mr. Wells’s air of patronage 
towards them. But they are not merely that: or rather, 
that is only the negative, the secondary part of their func- 
tion. It is characteristic of a period of uncertainty and 
readjustment that its thought leans to guarded terms, 
avoiding the positive. But it is high time to leave off think- 
ing in half-truths and to say boldly that art is no more a 
mere escape than is engineering. Both are expressions a: 
well as outlets of human energy. Destined to live in a uni- 
verse of which he can observe but a minute fragment, 
man is teased into creating in his arts complete universes 
of his own, and it is by his creative impulses that he has 
come to his present place in the still inscrutable order of 
things. In following such impulses, even from a distance, 
we leave the known world behind only to discover the un- 
known; we escape from the sense of everyday life only t 
enlarge it. 
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A good part of the comment that has been heard upon 
the decline of personality among the artists is based upon 
an inaccurate impression of the past—an impression that 
it has been steadily illumined by a succession of surpassing 
individual accomplishments. As if every previous genera- 
tion of dramatists had had its Shakespeare, every genera- 
tion of actors its Edmund Kean, and every generation of 
critics its Coleridge to say of Edmund Kean’s acting as 
Richard III that to see him was like reading Shakespeare 
by lightning! But the history of the arts is illumined by 
nothing of the kind. The effect has been not that of a 
steady glow but of transient flares in the enveloping dark- 
ness, infrequent and unpredictable. It is an effect that our 
methods of mass production and reproduction can hardly 
be expected to change for the better. 

Because the theatre is the most communal and the most 
personal of the arts, the charge that we have no pre- 
eminent personalities, only a dead level of mediocrity, on 
the boards is heard more frequently than are similar 
charges against sculpture or music. As it happens, some of 
the most vigorous personalities of our time are sculptors. 
The figures of Bourdelle or Epstein are among the clearest 
atlirmations of the individual to be seen to-day; but for 
one who knows them, thousands know Chaplin. Where, we 
are always being asked, is the Booth, or the Duse of the 
present decade? The answer, which comes from the biolo- 
gists, is that there is no direct inheritance of genius. In one 
century you may have a superb English Richard III, in 
the next a superb Russian Boris Godunov. The beauty of 
a Siddons that moved by its authority is followed, with 
good fortune and in due course, by the beauty of a Meller, 
“whose action is no stronger than a flower.” The organiza- 
tion of the stage in one epoch may, of course, by some 
chance be more favorable to the actor, in another to the 
author or the producer. In our time, it has appeared to be 
more favorable to the latter. That is perhaps why much of 
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the finest contemporary talent that has found its Way t 
the theatre has been drawn to play-writing as with Shaw 
or to direction as with Reinhardt, or to both as in the case 
of Pirandello. But the modern system of long runs has not 
yet killed, even if it has sometimes discouraged, the de- 
velopment of original talent. 

One might have thought that the motion-picture with 
its rigid mechanical processes would have proved more 
successful than the stage in reducing personality in the 
actor. But just here in modern miming it has reached its 
heights, probably because the screen is a more truly popu- 
lar medium to-day than the stage, and the great masses 
will not long tolerate an art, however refined, that puts the 
performer in second or third place. They will always be on 
the side of the “human interest.” Thus there are no more 
magic words in all our advertising language than the an- 
nouncement of the appearance “in person” of one of the 
cinema stars. If they combine genius for artistic expression 
with marked personality, as does Chaplin, they afford a 
spectacle of individual dominance that cannot be easily 
matched in history. It is a spectacle that raises the question 
whether our talk about the decline of personality has not 
been largely the lament of a disaffected and overcultivated 
minority, out of step with the march. 

It will hardly do to speak of the return of the hero in 
literature, for in this stronghold of individualism he has 
not been noticeably absent. Perhaps, after all, it was only 
the term that we objected to rather than the reality. The 
experience of the war years and their immediate successors 
left us gun-shy of all sounding words and facile assump- 
tions of supremacy. Yet even in biography, where this dis- 
trust has made itself most effectively felt, the writers who 
may be taken seriously as literary artists seem already to 
have passed through the stage of satirizing for its own sake 
and once more to be turning towards robust realism. Lud- 
wig’s “Napoleon,” the most notable life of the hour, rests 
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its case upon an imaginative re-creation of towering person- 
ality rather than upon a fresh exposure of scandal, or an 
adroit understatement of greatness. It is an unmistakable 
sien of the times that this biography may now be seen adver- 
tised on a lighted billboard, like the mechanical inventions 
which, it was feared, would obscure the individual. 

The numerous unfavorable “portraits,” which, from 
their subtitles and contents, may be supposed to have a 
social instead of an artistic end in view, suggest other re- 
flections. One is that, however hostile to their subjects, they 
yet present them as “personalities,” not as puppets. Another 
is that the oldest and most successful method of removing 
an uncomfortable feeling of the superiority of other people 
is to talk, or better still write, of them intimately and cen- 
soriously. A third is that satire, which is at times a light 
disguise for jealousy or hate, may also be a mask of con- 
cealed affection. 

The war books, which with each year are notably in- 
creasing in number, belong to the literature of depreciated 
individuality only if they are looked at from the Victorian 
point of view. They grant, it is true, no quarter to generals, 
and they go out of their way to avoid giving the impression 
that life in the trenches is a glorious or a noble affair for 
anyone. They show the common soldier, working or idling, 
cursing, joking, or carousing, and still a heightened per- 
son, for the very reason that he maintains, without the 
illusion of name or fame, the casual attitude of life in the 
face of death. Although it is not one of the swaggering 
Three Musketeers, it is hardly a minimized Soldat Fran- 
us Who at the end of Raynal’s play “Le Tombeau sous 
Arc de Triomphe” parts from his friends to undertake a 
desperate mission at the front saying quietly as he goes out, 
“Soyez heureux.” 

Quite naturally, the imaginative writers of the present 
have been quick to sense and test the social theory of the 
reduced individual in a mechanical civilization. They have 
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used it in the half-men of industry of “R.U.R.,” the slaves 
of machines in “Metropolis,” the interchangeable types 
the modern city streets in “Processional,” the conventional- 
ized middle-class masqueraders of “The Hairy Ape,” the 
blind revolutionists of “The Goat Song.” But these smaller- 
than-life figures have failed to usurp the stage. Mean- 
while the magnified hero (or his equivalent in modern 
dress) has appeared in a new and gorgeous setting as Han- 
nibal or Marco Polo, the mad Henry the Fourth or the 
ill-fated Maximilian. 

In fiction there have been interesting attempts on the 
part of the author to climb to an unprecedented pinnacle 
from which to look down dispassionately on ant-like huv- 
mans—a relation very different from living with them, as 
Henry James advised, “in the cool upper air of the finer 
discrimination” —though possibly not less unrewarding. 
The experiment has been tried of limiting characters to a 
fixed number of “complexes.” But it was soon discovered 
that while mechanistic science had offered useful sugges- 
tions, it had failed to provide a sufficient body of detailed 
material to supply ambitious novelists; and the endless con- 
troversies among the opposing schools of psychologists 
have thrown the imaginative writers back on their own 
resources. The results of many scientific studies find their 
way into “The Magic Mountain,” but they are kept in 
subjection to the author’s own researches. 

For its part, the public showed no great enthusiasm for 
an attempted detachment that fostered only puppet figures, 
The novelist may hate his character, as Sinclair Lewis 
hated Elmer Gantry, and give him life in the world of 
living beings, or enjoy him, as Thomas Mann enjoyed 
Mynheer Peeperkorn, and give him life. The feeling | 
Jane Austen for the heroine of her “Pride and Prejudice” 
is probably not uncommon to-day—though it would be 
differently put. “I must confess,” she said of Elizabeth, 
“that I think her as delightful a creature as ever appeare’ 
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Aves in print, and how I shall be able to tolerate those who do 
s of not like her at least I do not know.” Lukewarmness in 
nal- writing fiction, as in practising religion, is the unpardon- 
the able sin, for it connotes and induces boredom. A growing 
ler- number of fine novels pay tribute to personality in impres- 
-an- sive figures—for one, Mr. Tomlinson’s little sea captain 
lern timing the Indian Ocean in a hurricane—not to mention 
lan- the popular works that have brought in again the extrava- 
the cant creature of the mystery tale or the picaresque romance. 
There now seems no likelihood that we shall have to do 
the without memorable characters in the materials of even our 
acle most “literary” novels. 
hu- It is true that many people in the more self-conscious 
1, as circles are attempting to disguise the re-emergence of per- 
iner sonality, or to discount it in advance wherever possible. The 
ing. revision of old estimates that has recently taken place has 
toa misled some into thinking that they have left romantic 
ered loyalties behind them. “I am no hero-worshipper,” wrote 
ges- the prodigious biographer of John Keats in a poem of ex- 
iled treme laudation to Eleonora Duse. By calling their novels 
con- or plays melodramatic other modernist writers, not exclud- 
gists ing Pirandello, give you to understand that you are not to 
own take too seriously their characters who are accessible to the 
heir full sweep of human emotion. 
t in And Mr. Wyndham Lewis has tried to interpret away 
the renewed ascendancy of the dominant individual in art 
for and in life as an absurd weakness on the part of the rest of 
res. mankind for youth—an unfortunate twentieth-century 
ewis child cult. This view undoubtedly does something to ex- 
d of plain Lindbergh and Charlie Chaplin, though it is not the 
vyed whole story. There is nothing anyway for our age particu- 
g of larly to be ashamed of in the glorification of youth, which 
ice” has seemed attractive to all the previous ages that we know 


of. But there is more than this to be said of popular en- 
thusiasm for the young world-beater—it is not so simple 
ired so absurd a matter as Mr. Lewis makes out. The people 
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love youth in a hero, but they love glory more. If they hay 

a fondness for exaggerating his lack of years or of equip- 
ment, it is chiefly because they may thus magnify 
triumph. With sufficient ingenuity any theory may 
made to look quite natural on any set of facts, but it woul 
tax the most ingenious mind to make the hypothesis of th 
child cult—or the decline of personality—fit Mussol 
and Masaryk, Kreisler and Einstein and George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Why not be honest with ourselves and admit with 
undue quibble our revived partiality, after an interim 
attempted coolness, for the splendid few who impress 
themselves on their world—the men who, in Emerson’s 
words (words which have taken on stirring literalness of 
meaning several times this last year), “advance on chaos 
and the dark”? Such an attitude towards greatness may by 
regarded as a sign of weakness, as mere wistful thinking, 
but it is a weakness that is frequently transformed int 
strength. If general observation can be trusted, thinking 
this sort is ingrained in human nature. Every active child, 
even before he becomes acquainted with history or legend, 
sees himself as a fine figure, setting his mark on his time 
and place. ““Man,” it has been said, “rises above the other 
animals by his dreams”; to cover the whole truth, one 
should add—and by his ceaseless endeavor to make them 
come true. So, likewise, he rises, and will always rise, above 
the mechanisms he creates. It is the part of the hero t 
achieve an unrealized dream of the race; and soon or late, 
with grudging satire or with uncritical adulation, he will 
always be acclaimed. We may be certain that the game will 
be up with humanity when in sober fact as well as in fiction 
there are no more parades. 
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CANDIDE RETURNS TO EARTH 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


OLTAIRE’S “Candide” deserves to rank as the 

greatest satire ever written. It was aimed at the sys- 

tem of optimism which the philosopher Leibnitz 

first sketched, and the poet Pope popularized. Can- 

, born in a noble family in eighteenth-century Germany, en- 

dures a series of adventures, each possible in itself, though fan- 

tastic in their accumulated cruelty. They serve to reveal the state 

f the world. His teacher Pangloss, the sidlanaiiiie of optimism, 

fares no better, and his beloved Cunégonde, worst of all. We see 

work Frederick the Great’s press gang, the Spanish Inquisition, 

pirates of the Levant, the slave galleys of Turkey, with duels, 

we and treacheries innumerable. Paris and England are 

th satirized, and Candide entertains six fallen kings to supper in 

Venice. The only happy episode 1s a visit to the secluded kingdom 

f } Eldorado, where the roads are paved with gold. In the end, 

- characters re-assemble by the most marvellous coincidences in 

Constantinople, where, having learned wisdom, they “cultivate 

heir Garden.” H. N. Brailsford has invented a modern imitation 
f this world-famous satire. 


PIRANDELLO has put upon the stage his six characters in 
earch of an author. I sometimes wonder whether a char- 
icter in whose veins runs immortal life is wholly satisfied 
with one incarnation. Corporal Trim would gladly tell 

w he comported himself amid the barbed wire and the 
trenches of twentieth-century Flanders. I have caught 
glimpse s of Pendennis, strolling through the Temple 
Courts on a rainy afternoon. And once, when I gazed at the 
root of the new Bush building in the Strand, I am certain 
that I saw Hilda W angel on the opposite curb-stone; she 
scrutinized me and then, with a gesture of rejection, van- 
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ished into the mist and the crowd. But none of these visions 
was ever quite so convincing as the visit which Candide 
paid to me in the train, as I was journeying from Moscow 
to Geneva. Candide, I had always supposed, goes satistied 
among the immortals. He found Voltaire. Could he ever 
wish to tell his story again: Besides, he had attained rest at 
the end. Why should he go travelling again‘ 

Armies have come and gone since he bought his farm in 
the outskirts of Constantinople. I am sure that he went on 
pruning his fruit trees, while King Ferdinand’s men per- 
formed their Bulgarian exercises outside the lines of Cha- 
taldja. Frere Giroflée did not so much as look up from 
mending the garden seat under the fig tree, when the 
Goeben cast anchor off the shore of their estate. And 
though, on any day since 1918, Candide might with ease 
have assembled another half-dozen fallen monarchs to pass 
the Carnival at Venice, I had supposed that his diamonds 
and his sequins were long since exhausted, and that he 
supped no more with kings. Once, in a little Turkish café, 
above the Sweet Waters of Europe amid poplars and cy- 
presses, I fancied, as I blew the smoke from my hookah, 
that I saw him selling his salads at the gate to the gossiping 
cafedji. “So Abdul Hamid is dead,” said the cafedji. 
“Allah is compassionate and merciful.” “And who,” an- 
swered the gentle, white-bearded old man, as he offered a 
bouquet of stocks to the cafedji, to complete their bargain, 
“pray who was Abdul Hamid?” It may have been Can- 
dide. Certainly, if I may judge from the lettuces, his 
garden was well cultivated. 

But on this last occasion I felt less doubt. I may have 
fallen asleep in the train. One is never aware in a Russian 
train of the passage of time. One seems to awaken with a 
start, but when one looks out, the landscape is unchanged, 
and one doubts whether the train can have moved. ‘The 
same snow covers the same flat land; the same fir woods 
alternate with the same birch woods; the same peasant, in 
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the same sheepskin coat, is driving his sledge towards the 
-ame monastery on the horizon. So same, so still, so eternal, 
he seems, as he glides imperceptibly over the snow, that 
ne feels of him as Keats felt about the lovers on his 
Grecian urn; he will never reach the monastery. There is 
only one relief from the monotony of these landscapes— 
the Russians whom one meets in these trains. For they are 
always surprising. Indeed, as an anonymous writer has put 
it, who may have made this same journey from Moscow to 


Geneva, 


When God had made the Alps, his weary brain 
Flagged, and he flattened out the Russian plain. 
“Cover it up,” the pitying angels cried, 

And made the snow his handiwork to hide. 

Whereat the Lord was piqued, and straightway sent 
The Slavs to show that he could still invent. 


We were alone in the carriage, and the stranger was 
sitting opposite me. I did not recollect seeing him enter. He 
looked much as Voltaire described him—“‘A young man to 
whom Nature had given the most agreeable manners. His 
face proclaimed his soul, he had an honest understanding, 
and a mind of great simplicity; it was, I suppose, for this 
reason that he was called Candide.” 

The train had stopped at a wayside station. Beyond it, on 
the side of the road, I could see a dilapidated wooden 
cross; the inscription was barely decipherable, but I could 
just read the words “Tomb of Refugees.” I inquired from 
my companion whether he knew anything of the circum- 
stances. “Yes,” he answered, “it happened during the 
Great War. In Berlin the pastors were praising God for 
Hindenburg’s masterly advance, while in Petrograd the 
priests were thanking Him for the no less masterly retreat 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas. Because the Grand Duke 
dared not leave one Christian population to the mercies of 
another, his Cossacks with whips and compassion drove the 
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Orthodox inhabitants before them, while they left the 
Jews to expiate the crime of their race. It happened that 
typhus visited the trains in which the fortunate Christians 
were packed, and many thousands quitted this best of al! 
possible worlds before they could reach their destination, 
They were flung out and buried here.” And then the 
stranger’s countenance clouded, and he wept ingenuous 
tears. “Oh, my master!” he cried, “the greatest of all 
philosophers in the province of Minsk, and consequently in 
the whole world, shall I never see you again, or sit at your 
feet while you explain to me that all is for the best, though 
you were driven from your home by Cossack whips, packed 
with ten thousand other recipients of the bounties of 
Creation in a Russian train, left without doctor or nurse to 
moisten your lips, while typhus was the sufficient reason of 
your miserable end, and then flung with a hundred other 
Christians into this wayside pit? Dear Pangloss, is your 
wisdom, which reasoned so bravely of the cause and the 
effect, forever silent? But all this happened”—he paused, 
musing as he spoke—“before the Allies had brought to its 
fortunate conclusion the war which ended war.” 

I was delighted by the old-fashioned turn of his phrases, 
and amused by the serenity of his optimism, but had | 
heard him correctly when he uttered the familiar name of 
Pangloss? The stranger was now expounding for me the 
metaphysico-theologico-cosmological system of this orna- 
ment of his species. He was at pains to report with especial 
accuracy the argument by which the esteemed philosopher 
had accounted for the survival of war in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. But it was, I gathered, a transient accident 
which humanity would presently surmount. Kings and 
autocrats were its cause, if I understood him correctly, and 
the spread of democratic institutions must bring it to an 
end. He had reached this point when the train stopped 
again at the next little wayside station; some of its build- 
ings had just been completed, and others still bore the 
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marks of fire. Beyond it lay the relics of a once prosperous 
village. Its plan was outlined with admirable distinctness by 
the remains of its blackened walls. A group of ancient Jews 
with long coats and sweeping gray beards gossiped dismally 
on the platform as we strolled up and down. We fell into 
talk with them, and they told us how, some years earlier, a 
Polish army, bent on creating a new world on a foundation 

democracy, while retreating from a Russian army, 
which professed a like ambition, had burned their village, 
in which it saw an offense to its ideals of republican fra- 
ternity. The younger women were violated, while their 
elders, before their throats were cut, were stripped of the 
ornaments which might have obstructed their entry into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. A young Jew inquired of us 
whether it were yet possible to take ship to New York, but 
an older man argued that it was preferable to assist in 
building the New Jerusalem on the consecrated soil of 
Zion, where deposits of petrol had recently been discovered. 
“All is for the best,” mused the stranger; “none the less, 
these Jews conceive that it is better beyond the seas.” 

He was beginning to demonstrate their error to them 
when one of them chanced to mention the name of the vil- 
lage. It affected the stranger so deeply that it was with 
dithculty that I carried him back to the train. “This, then,” 
he continued, when he came to himself, “was the village 
of Kumanovo, in which my beloved lady, Mademoiselle 
Cunégonde, suffered the most disastrous adventures of her 
career, and here it was that she met M. de Marmontel, 
who, for the love that he bore to humanity, carried her as 
his mistress to China and there abandoned her. Oh! my 
dear master, how wisely did you reason of the effect and the 
cause, and how surely did you perceive that all is for the 
best. For it is certain that unless Mademoiselle Cunégonde 
had first been driven by the Cossacks of the Grand Duke 
from the home of her childhood in the province of Minsk, 
she would not have taken refuge in the other estate which 
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her distinguished family possessed in the village of Bogo- 
molova in the province of Vladimir. Again, had she ‘ t 
taken refuge in Bogomolova, she could not have escaped 
from its flames, when, amid the convulsions which attended 
the revolution throughout Russia, the revolted peasant 
burned the mansion of her family with all that it con- 
tained, divided her ancestral lands, and cut the throat 
her father, Prince Minsky-Djerjinsky, as he was endeavyor- 
ing to rescue her from the embraces of a class-conscious 
but drunken peasant. Nor, unless this peasant had carried 
her off to his own bed, could he have wearied of her, and 
transferred her for a consideration to the rich Jew Rosen- 
thal, who took her with him to the village which we have 
just left behind us. 

“And again, had she not spent two years as the darling 
of this man in this very village, she would not have been 
present when the liberating army of the Polish republic 
burned it to the ground, and slew him before her eyes. For 
to this accident was it due that she had the good fortune tc 
encounter M. de Marmontel. He is by profession a writer 
whose talents have brought him deserved celebrity, for he 
accompanies the armies of France and her allies, doubtless 
with the laudable intention of explaining how their ex- 
ploits fit into the happy framework of this best of all pos- 
sible worlds. The sufferings of the chosen people moved 
him to deep pity, and perceiving that my dear Cunégonce 
was young, fair, penniless, and unattended, he determine¢ 
to satisfy his boundless instincts of compassion by succoring 
the stricken population of the village in her person. Hac 
he not taken her with him to China on his next journalistic 
expedition, to wash his linen and satisfy his natural crav- 
ings, he could not have abandoned her. And, finally, had 
he not left her, without a penny, to pay their score in the 
Chinese inn where they lay, she would not have been cast 
as a debtor into the filthiest cell of a Chinese prison. There 
she fell under the protection of a colonel of White Russian 
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mercenaries in the Chinese service, whose favorite she still 
was when I met her after our ten years’ separation. Oh! my 
dear master, how wisely did you reason of the inevitable 
connection of events, and how convincingly you would 
have proved that all is for the best, since it was only by 
reason of this series of exiles, burnings, violations, murders, 
desertions, and imprisonments, that I met my dear Cuné- 
vonde at last and snatched her from her colonel, by running 
him through the body.” 

From the rich stores of wisdom which the stranger had 
derived from his master, the philosopher Pangloss, he was 
beginning to congratulate humanity on its fortunate de- 
livery, through the glorious victory of the Allies, from the 
ancient institution of war, when I, perceiving that he was 
indeed Candide, begged him to recount his history to me. 

It was as I expected. Candide was the natural son of a 
lady of the illustrious house of Minsky-Djerjinsky; he had 
the good fortune to be instructed in the sciences by his 
tutor Dr. Pangloss, and on the threshold of manhood, as he 
chanced to kiss the fair Cunégonde behind a screen, his 
ecstasy was interrupted by the boot of Prince Minsky- 
Djerjinsky, who drove him with curses from his door. He 
arrived in the town of Minsk to find that mobilization was 
in progress, for the Autocrat by right divine of all the 
Russias, together with Poland, Finland, Georgia, and a 
part of Armenia, moved by the sublime intention of vin- 
dicating with fire and sword the outraged rights of little 
nationalities and the institutions of democracy, was about 
to invade the territories of the Emperor by right divine of 
Germany, together with Alsace, Lorraine, Schleswig, and 
a part of Poland. 

Candide had been trained by his master Pangloss in a 
deep devotion to the inseparable ideals of peace and 
democracy; conceive, then, with what natural enthusiasm 
he shouldered his rifle for the Autocrat of all the Russias. 
The regiment, in which he soon found himself a lieutenant, 
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prepared for the holiest of all crusades by practising, with 
great piety, the manipulation of the rifle and bomb, and 
by attending on Sunday the various churches—Orthodox. 
Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew—which are the orna- 
ments of the town of Minsk. In each of these, the pries 
explained that the conscripts who attended the neighboring 
churches, must infallibly be damned by an all-mercifu| 
God, but all agreed to predict that through His favor vic- 
tory must crown the cause of peace, democracy, and the 
Autocrat of all the Russias. Moved by these exhortations, 
which had also been addressed with equal fervor to the 
various confessions and battalions of the opposing side, the 
Russian army marched with unwavering faith into the 
marshes and lakes round ‘Tannenberg, in which some hun- 
dreds of thousands of its Catholics, Protestants, Orthodox, 
and Jews, were pounded by the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish artillery of the Emperor of Germany, while they 
drowned in the waters or sank in the bogs. Candide was 
among those who had the honor of surrendering their 
swords to the victorious army. 

In the German fortress to which he was consigned, Can- 
dide, who had been brought up by his venerated tutor Pan- 
gloss to entertain a deep respect for theology and philoso- 
phy, attended with becoming zeal the ministrations of the 
chaplain. After this holy man had delivered a moving ac- 
dress on Christian charity and our duty to our neighbor, 
Candide, with that simplicity which never left him, ad- 
dressed to him the request that he would open the doors of 
the fortress and restore him to liberty. “Liberty,” answered 
the good man with a frown, “is the most precious of al! 
God’s gifts to mankind; it must therefore be strictly ra- 
tioned.”’ As the years went on, Candide, who was passion- 
ately devoted to music, applied his mind to two problems: 
how he might console himself with his favorite distraction, 
and how he might be reunited with his beloved Cunégonde. 
He collected from his fellow prisoners, during many 
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months, the matches which they had used to light their 
cigarettes, and succeeded, with a pot of glue, in making a 
violoncello that sufficiently resembled the instrument which 
he was wont to play at home, when his dear Cunégonde 
with her violin, and Dr. Pangloss at the piano, performed 
with him the trios of Mozart. As he scrambled over the 
wall of the prison courtyard on a dark night, with his ’cello 
under his arm, he chanced to drop it upon the doctor of the 
fortress, a man of freethinking opinions and of Polish 
origin, who at this late hour was returning from a concert, 
humming, as he walked, the strains of the Ode to Joy from 
the Choral Symphony. The doctor, whose duty it was to 
arrest him on the spot, was so touched by the sight of his 
‘cello made from matches that he was betrayed by his 
sympathy into conducting Candide to his home. 

There he spent many agreeable weeks over the trios of 
Mozart, while his former comrades furthered the in- 
separable causes of democracy and peace, by drowning 
themselves in the marshes of the Pripet to the accompani- 
ment of the German guns. It chanced one evening as Can- 
dide was playing the trio in E Major with the doctor and 
his daughter that his sleeve brushed against the arm of 
that young woman, who was young and fair like Cune- 
gonde, and forgetting himself for a moment, he kissed her 
shoulder. ‘‘Mademoiselle Cunégonde,” he murmured, 
“will forgive me this infidelity, when at length we meet.” 
The doctor, chancing to turn round from the piano, saw the 
incident, and hearing Candide’s exclamation, determined 
to help him further on his way to rejoin his mistress. Dis- 
guising him as his own son, he took him with him to Swe- 
den. It was with a natural astonishment that Candide wit- 
nessed the singular behavior of the inhabitants of this 
country, for though they professed the same devotion to 
democracy and peace as the rest of mankind, they had not 
mobilized their army, nor did they drown themselves in 
marshes. 
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From Sweden, Candide travelled to Russia in the com- 
pany of a Belgian minister, an English feminist, and 4 
French socialist deputy, who were all bent on convincing 
the Russian people of the immense advantage of universal 
war, and of certain Russian socialists, who advocated the 
superior claims of civil war. He learned that, without loss 
to the cause of democracy and peace, the Autocrat of al] 
the Russias had been deposed. Finding that his fellow 
countrymen were about to engage in civil war, he was at a 
loss to decide which side he should take. “Oh! my dear 
master,” he cried, “you were always an advocate alike of 
democracy and of peace. I find myself between two bodies 
of men each bent on exterminating the other. One side 
maintains that eternal peace can come only from prosecut- 
ing the present war to the bitter end, and it holds that true 
democracy requires that men should vote, each in his dis- 
trict, for a Parliament, while the other side maintains that 
peace will come by ceasing to wage war, and for them true 
democracy is attainable only if men vote, each in his fac- 
tory, fora Soviet. All is for the best, and it is highly reason- 
able that men who hold these diverse opinions should cut 
each others’ throats, but ponder as I may upon the causes 
and the effects and on the sufficient reason, I am at a loss to 
know whose throat is the apter to be cut.” As he spoke these 
words aloud in the street, his doubts were providentially re- 
solved, fora man of the Soviet party, at the head of a group 
of armed workmen, addressed him with injurious words as 
a bourgeois and a hireling of the imperialists, and would 
have felled him to the ground, had he not drawn his sword, 
and run him through the body. Thus the law of self- 
preservation decided that Candide should take the side of 
the bourgeoisie in the Russian civil war. 

For two years, Candide served with distinction in the 
army of Admiral Kolchak. Fired by the example of his more 
experienced elders, he became an adept in the art of burn- 
ing villages, breaking bridges, destroying the machinery 0! 
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factories, massacring Jews, and other martial exercises pre- 
scribed by the rules of war. None the less, the proficiency 
of the White army in these arts failed to win the regard of 
the local populations, and it was compelled to retreat 
through Siberia to the confines of China. The greater part 
of it perished on the way, and the survivors, as they medi- 
tated on peace and democracy, maintained themselves by 
following the profession of banditry. Arrived in China, 
Candide looked about him for a means of earning his bread. 

From the estimable Pangloss he had learned many arts 
both useful and agreeable. He wrote a fair hand, he knew 
the calculus, and he read the ancient philosophers in the 
original tongues; he could demonstrate with much cogency 
that all is for the best, and he played skilfully on the ’cello. 
He found, however, that none of those accomplishments 
would provide him with bread. He was like to perish of 
hunger, when he observed from the familiar signs that 
here also men were devoted to the cause of democracy and 
of peace. The railways fulfilled their function by carrying 
troops, the villages were burning briskly as they did in the 
West, and the prisons were well filled. Falling in with a 
fellow officer, who assured him that a man who measured 
five foot ten inches and knew the management of a rifle 
need never starve, Candide engaged himself with other 
Russians of the White army in the service of Marshal 
Chang-Tso-Lin. 

It happened that this army, more fortunate than others 
in which Candide had served, had occupied the city of 
Peking. Busied, one Sunday, with his military duties until 
far into the evening—for he had supervised the sack of the 
richest quarter of the native town, and commanded a pla- 
toon which shot eighty-nine Chinese democrats and fifty- 
seven trade union leaders—Candide returned, hungry and 
belated, to the mess room of his regiment, where his com- 
panions were feasting to celebrate their victory. Flushed 
with wine, the colonel, who had brought his mistress with 
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him, was exhibiting her to the assembled company. As Can- 
dide entered the room, he saw her pick up the colonel’s 
riding whip, and strike him deliberately with it in the face. 
Something in the proud grace of the young woman seemed 
to him familiar, and with a cry of joy he rushed to the side 
of his beloved Cunégonde. He was always quick with his 
hands, and it was with him the work of a moment to draw 
his sword and challenge the colonel to mortal combat. The 
duel took place in due form at dawn outside the city walls, 
and ended, promptly, in the colonel’s death. 

Candide was now a fugitive in a country where retribu- 
tion is swift, but the fair Cunégonde was with him; and 
reunited at last, after so many trials, they fled at their best 
pace into the open country. The headless trunks of a score 
of trade union leaders dangled from the walls, and re- 
minded them that in this climate it is dangerous to delay. 
They made their way to Tientsin, which at that time was 
governed by the illustrious war lord Wu-Chang-Shi. Un- 
happily for Candide, that potentate chanced to see Made- 
moiselle Cunégonde in the street, and sent to invite her to 
take up her residence in his palace. The messenger, who 
had a sufficient escort, intimated that Candide was not in- 
cluded in the invitation, and that his master was not accus- 
tomed in affairs of this nature to pardon delay. As Candide 
was about to dispute the urgency of the case, a second party 
of armed men drew near, and inquired of the messenger 
whether he had seen the murderer of the colonel. “Fly,” 
whispered the fair Cunégonde, “remember the consolations 
of our venerated master, and be sure that, in this best of all 
possible worlds, we shall meet again.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, for I had not forgotten the familiar 
sequence of events, “did you find your way to the Kingdom 
of Eldorado? ” 

“That also befell me,”’ Candide answered, “but it is not 
known to geographers under that name.” 

To shorten a long story, after many wanderings and the 
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most surprising adventures, Candide found himself shoot- 
ing the rapids of the Yangtse in the company of a wealthy 
but kindly Englishman, who was bound for Shanghai. He 
interested himself in Candide’s case, assured him that a 
supply of money was all that he required for the recovery 
of his lost Cunégonde, and promised to show him at their 
‘ourney’s end how he might come by it. Candide at first was 
dazed by the magnificence of all that he saw around him in 
the international settlement. It was not at first apparent to 
him from what source its white inhabitants drew the 
wealth which enabled them to summon from all over the 
world the giant ships that lay along its quays, to construct 
the machines which spun their cotton and their silk, and 
to build the palaces and the clubs in which they enjoyed 
their abundant leisure. A dim memory stirred in him of the 
land where each road is paved with diamonds, and the soil 
is as full of gold as a common field of flints. He put his 
diticulty to his English guide. “Come with me,” said the 
other, and beckoning to two yellow men who stood with 
bowed heads panting by the roadside, the pair were 
presently rolling along in chariots drawn by human steeds. 
They passed at a rapid pace teams of men and women who 
dragged heavy drays behind them, straining at the ropes as 
the sun beat upon their naked backs. The road swept 
through a quarter of the city where the ground was cum- 
bered by a vast disarray of shelters, which barely concealed 
the inhabitants from the eyes of the passers-by; children 
waded up to their knees in the slough of filth which sur- 
rounded what apparently were habitations. “And these, I 
conceive,” said Candide, “are the stables.” 

They paused to glance through the open door of a vast 
and ugly building. Amid deafening noise, in a stifling cloud 
of dust, row upon row of little yellow children were stand- 
ing in front of machines which moved with an admirable 
regularity under their fingers. From time to time, a child’s 
head would drop upon its breast, but in Eldorado one does 
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not capitulate readily to nature. ‘To cope with the infirmi- 
ties which survive even in that paradise, there were at regu- 
lar intervals, among the rows of machinery, men wh 
walked about with wands of cane in their hands. That 
plant has the property of dispelling drowsiness. 

They continued on their way until they reached a build- 
ing of an imposing dignity. Entering its doors, they ob- 
served a big soldier of the same yellow race, who was de- 
positing on the counter a great hoard of silver and gold. At 
last, thought Candide, in his simplicity, I have seen wealth. 
But what was his surprise when the big man, bristling 
though he was with a sword and revolver and an even more 
terrible pair of mustachios, accepted in exchange a bundle 
of scraps of paper, and went out with every appearance of 
content. Following his guide, Candide then saw, in an 
inner room, a press by which these scraps of paper were 
multiplied. “And of what conceivable use,” asked Candide 
in amazement, “is your paper?” “Come with me,” said 
his guide, and stepping once more into their chariot, they 
were whirled along until they reached the market-place. 
Holding one of these scraps of paper in his hand, his guide 
inquired from the yellow men who thronged around him 
what each would do in return for it. “I would carry yo 
over the mountains for thirty days in my ricksha,”’ said one. 
“And we,” shouted a great chorus, “would stand for twelve 
hours a day for a month at your spinning machines.” “And 
I,” cried a young woman more comely than the rest, “! 
will give you joy in my arms.” “And I,” said a sturdy 
young man, “I will stand in the ranks for you and kill 
whom it is your will to kill.” 

Candide was a youth of good natural parts. He s 
learned the mystery of printing and utilizing paper, an¢ 
his guide put him in the way of turning his knowledge t 
advantage. Even in his prentice hands the spell worked in- 
fallibly, and he found that, for him also, the children 
would spin, the coolies would run, and the young men were 
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willing to kill and to be killed. He applied himself with 
much assiduity to his new tasks, for he never lost sight of 
his purpose of rescuing Cunégonde from her captivity in 
Tientsin. With the proceeds of one year’s stay in Eldorado, 
he was enabled to seduce from their allegiance one war 
lord, three generals of division, and five brigadiers; and 
these, issuing a manifesto, proclaimed in the name of 
democracy and of peace their unshakeable resolve to drive 
from Tientsin the war lord Wu-Chang-Shi, and to exter- 
minate all who adhered to his detestable principles. Their 
expedition prospered; a hundred blazing villages lit their 
advance by night, while by day the fleeing peasants spread 
the terror of their name. An adroit application of paper 
served to open the gates of Tientsin, and its garrison rushed 
to enlist among the victors. Arrived at his goal, Candide 
spent his days and nights in searching for his beloved. By 
assiduous inquiries, he learned that Cunégonde, who by 
this time had lost the freshness of her youth, had long since 
ceased to please the fancy of her war lord. Tracing her 
from one refuge to another, he learned, at length, that she 
had quitted Tientsin for Europe in the company of a ship’s 
captain. “‘All is for the best,’? mused Candide, “and if I 
have not yet recovered my darling I have at least estab- 
lished the reign of peace and democracy in Tientsin.” 

Our train, as we conversed, had by now reached Berlin. 
Candide was uncertain what route to follow in his search 
for Mademoiselle Cunégonde. Unwilling to lose so agree- 
able a companion, I pointed out to him that he might begin 
his search as hopefully in Switzerland as elsewhere. While 
he hesitated, I noticed that he was gazing fixedly at a 
portly and evidently prosperous gentleman who was taking 
his place in the carriage for Geneva. With a simultaneous 
impulse of recognition, they fell upon each other’s necks. 
“Oh! my master,” cried Candide, “is it possible that I see 
you again and alive, you who were flung out of the train 
for dead, and buried, with a hundred other recipients of 
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the solicitude of the Grand Duke Nicholas, in the common 
grave of refugees. All is, indeed, for the best; I await but 
your word to confirm it.” 

Pangloss—for it was indeed that celebrated philosopher 
—was soon entertaining us with an account of his adven- 
tures. Water and air were all that he required on the occa- 
sion of his misfortune in the train. The rain descended 
violently before his burial was completed; the grave- 
diggers retired to drink in the nearest inn, and as he lay on 
the top of the heap of corpses, he was enabled to imbibe 
both elements in great profusion. Coming to himself, he 
discovered much in what had befallen him to fortify his 
view of the universe. Proceeding on his way to the capital, 
Pangloss found that his talents were soon in great request 
with successive governments, for, as retreat followed re- 
treat, and hunger began to prey upon the minds of the 
people, it became more than ever necessary to convince 
them that all is for the best. His demonstrations of the 
necessity of each defeat were welcomed by every lover of 
democracy and peace. 

It happened, none the less, on the very day when his 
magnum opus appeared, that the Reds overthrew the 
established order of society. Pangloss adjusted himself to 
the change with his usual composure. On an ever mem- 
orable morning, he was seated in one of those com- 
munal soup kitchens in which every citizen satisfied him- 
self that his own hunger was exactly equal to his neigh- 
bor’s. Over a bowl of thin soup made from apple skins and 
potato parings flavored with herrings’ heads, he maintained 
with his usual conviction that all is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. Chancing to overhear him, a Bol- 
shevik, who was an officer of the Tcheka, beckoned to the 
guard, and had him conveyed to the nearest prison. His 
neighbor, as he turned to go, appropriated his half-finished 
bowl of soup. The revolutionary tribunal condemned him 
to death without hesitation, for uttering counter-revolu- 
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tionary opinions to the imminent danger of the Soviet 
sower. For it was evident to the meanest understanding 
that where all is for the best, no motive can exist for in- 
tensifying the class war. The gaol became overcrowded, as 
the morning went on, and with a minimum of ceremony its 
occupants were ushered into the courtyard. As they were 
ranged against the wall, Pangloss found himself next to 
the citizen who had appropriated his half-finished bowl in 
the soup kitchen. They recounted their experiences to each 
other, as the comrade-commander examined the rifles of 
the firing party. “And why, neighbor, are you here? ” asked 
Pangloss. “I,” said the man, “maintained, after you had 
gone, that this is the worst of all possible worlds, and 
Petrograd the worst corner in it. And that, it seems, is also 
a counter-revolutionary opinion.” They argued so hotly on 
this theme that the firing party paused to listen. “Petro- 
grad,” Pangloss insisted, “is paradise, for here men eat 
apples and go naked.” 

“Stay,” said the comrade-commander, as he searched his 
pockets in vain for a handkerchief with which to give the 
signal to fire. “We may yet have a use for this man. There 
was a mutiny this morning on board our cruiser which lies 
anchored in the Neva. The men were tired of apple skins 
and herrings’ heads and demanded beef. Let us see whether 
this fellow can convince them that all is for the best.”’ His 
inspiration was instantly approved. Pangloss, with his eyes 
still bandaged, and handcuffs on his wrists, stood on the 
bridge of the cruiser, while the guard covered him with 
their rifles. In this posture, he gave the most triumphant 
demonstration of his whole career, that all is for the best. 
The mutineers returned to their duty, and in the comrade- 
commander’s cabin, Pangloss was allowed to finish a bowl 
of soup which contained exactly the quantity which he had 
failed to imbibe in the morning. His execution, like that of 
the surviving hundred million citizens of the Soviet repub- 
lics, was postponed to a more fitting occasion; he was deco- 
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rated with the Order of the Red Flag, and appointed 
comrade-chaplain of the cruiser. 


Throughout the rest of our train journey, Pangloss en- 
tertained us with his adventures at sea. He told us how he 
was shipwrecked; how he was captured by a British war- 
ship of the blockading fleet; how he travelled before the 
mast in merchant ships of every nationality. Stoutly main- 
taining that all is for the best, and that the victory of the 
Allies, by establishing the principles of democracy and the 
right of self-determination, had made an end of wars for- 
ever, he had witnessed, he said, the burning of the city of 
Smyrna; had seen from an empty coaling ship the vic- 
torious occupation of the Ruhr, heard the bombardment of 
Damascus, and counted from the coast the air fleets which 
rained their mercies upon the inhabitants of the Riff. As 
his vessel entered an Italian port, his enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy had prompted him to visit Rome. Hardly had he 
left the railway station when he came upon a concourse of 
black-shirted citizens zealously performing their civic 
duties. They were beating one of the most renowned sena- 
tors of Italy within an inch of his life, while in an adjoin- 
ing street they were burning, with the same untiring devo- 
tion, the library of a world-renowned philosopher. “All is 
for the best,” remonstrated Pangloss, “but—” Hearing 
this rash syllable, the crowd perceived that its work was but 
half finished, and administered a dose of castor oil. 

At that, Pangloss resolved to quit the soil of Italy for- 
ever, and betook himself to Switzerland, where, as he had 
been given to understand, the devotion of the citizens to 
peace and democracy was of long standing. Here too, as 
he left the station, he encountered a crowd of citizens, bent 
as it seemed, on celebrating some crowning glory of their 
republic. When he questioned them on the meaning of their 
demonstration, they invited him to join them in rejoicing 
over the acquittal of a young man who had murdered a 
Russian ambassador. 
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“But did he not murder him:” asked Pangloss. “Of 


course he did,” answered the citizens, and they lifted the 
young man in triumph on their shoulders. “All is for the 
best—” Pangloss began with his accustomed intrepidity, 
but for the first time in his career, he was for a moment at 
a loss as to how he should complete the argument. Seeing 
him hesitate, a justly indignant citizen knocked him down; 
his blood flowed profusely, and he lay in a dead swoon. But 
at that moment a doctor had chanced to pass, who brushed 
the bystanders aside, and restored the unfortunate phi- 
losopher to life. “I have it,” Pangloss exclaimed, and pro- 
ceeded to complete the argument which the attentions of 
the citizens of Geneva had interrupted. “All is certainly 
for the best, for had not Vorowski been foully murdered, I 
should not have been knocked senseless in the street, and 
consequently should have missed the felicity of encounter- 
ing this excellent doctor.” 

Something in this train of reasoning seemed familiar to 
the doctor, and he inquired whether Pangloss had at one 
time imparted his system to an ingenuous young man 
named Candide. It was, in fact, the freethinking doctor 
of Polish origin into whose hands Candide had had the 
good fortune to fall in the German prison. They spent that 
evening over a trio of Mozart, and in the morning the 
doctor, as was his wont, completed one good action by 
another. He was himself in the service of the League of 
Nations. Devoted with an ardor, scarcely inferior to that 
of the philosopher, to the inseparable causes of peace and 
democracy, he at once perceived how invaluable the serv- 
ices of his patient would be to the institution which he 
adorned. Pangloss was welcomed with enthusiasm on its 
staff, and from that day to this, though wars have raged, 
never has he failed to demonstrate that all is for the best. 

As the philosopher completed his story, the train drew 
up at its platform in Geneva. When Pangloss and Candide 


descended from their carriage, whom should they see 
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before them but their rescuer, the good doctor himself, 4 
lady in early middle age stood beside him carrying a violin 
case. She seemed mature and collected, and in her some- 
what rotund but imposing person, one could still discern 
traces of her former beauty. I witnessed with some concern 
the conflicting emotions mirrored in the still youthful 
countenance of Candide, for this was the Mademoiselle 
Cunégonde whom he had followed round the earth, and 
for whose dear sake he had broken prison, run the Russian 
colonel through the body, and corrupted the loyalty of a 
Chinese war lord, three generals of division, and five briga- 
diers. If it was with less than the rapture which he felt 
when first he kissed her behind a screen in the chateau of 
Minsky-Djerjinsky, he did not fail to embrace her. The 
pair received the congratulations of their friends, and 
Mademoiselle Cunégonde, who had learned prudence, 
made her consent to their marriage conditional on his ob- 
taining an appointment under the League. She was herself 
employed at an international office in social investigation 
for which her wide experience admirably fitted her. 

That evening, fully assured that all is for the best, the 
three old friends, reunited in the doctor’s house, drew tears 
from the eyes of his family, as they played the trio of 
Mozart in E Major. Mademoiselle Cunégonde may have 
lacked something of her former grace in the lighter pas- 
sages, but her time was impeccable. “I have it,” she ex- 
claimed, as Candide, overcome with emotion after playing 
the dark passages for the ’cello in the second movement, 
kissed her hand with chivalrous fervor; “I have it; the 
League will require a soldier of experience to inspect the 
armament which will survive the advent of democracy and 
of peace. That post would suit Candide.” He listened with 
rather less than the attention to which his lady had a right. 
Alternately he stroked the spine of the doctor’s cat, and 
drew his bow across the resin. “But, above all,” he summed 
up, “one must play Mozart.” 
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“] usep to listen to him at that time, mostly walking through the 
streets at night, for the sake of some stray sentence, beautiful and 
profound, amid many words that seemed without meaning; and 
there were others, too, who walked and listened, for he had be- 
come, I think, to all his fellow students, sacred, as the fool is 
sacred in the East.”” Thus William Butler Yeats, in “The Trem- 
bling of the Veil,” concerning the famous George W. Russell 
(“A. E.”) in Dublin of the ’nineties. After having read through 
A. E.’s collected poems in an afternoon, that portion of Yeats’s 
remark, “some stray sentence, beautiful and profound, amid many 
other words that seem without meaning,” strikes me forcibly. It 
would, perhaps, be too exaggerated a characterization of what I 
feel about this poetry. But I do find some moral and much “po- 
etical commonplace” (to quote Yeats again), much repetition of 
thought and image “that have no relation to experience.” 

Now, I have read more extravagant poets than A. E. But, 
unlike Yeats, rhetoric and vagueness are defects of is, certainly. 
More than this, one finds a monotony of cadence, a recurrence of 
symbols, a recurrence of the sense of immanence, an obscure im- 
manence, regnant in the universe and in the earth as well, and a 
strain of what has latterly been somewhat derided as the “cosmic.” 
Yet anyone would indeed be obtuse who was not compelled to 
admit that this is rarely beautiful poetry: 

And then I turned and looked beyond high Terenure 
Where the last jewel breath of twilight floated pure, 
As if god Angus there, with his enchanted lyre, 

Sat swaying his bright body and hair of misty fire. 
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For years I have been familiar with “By the Margin of t 
Great Deep,” with “The Great Breath,” “The Man to the 
Angel,” and “The Memory of Earth.” And they give you A. FE, 
at his best. In a poem like “Unity”—and this is characteristic 
manages partially to convey an actual ecstasy, as he does in many 
of his poems. And all through the “Collected Poems” there are 
such things lovely and profound as, 

Out of the vast the voice of one replies 
Whose words are clouds and stars and night and day, 
When for the light the anguished spirit cries 

Deep in its house of clay. 

A poet discovered by A. E., and one who has since surpassed 
his discoverer in many literary characteristics, is James Stephens, 
another distinguished Irish singer. Stephens has quizzicality and 


humor as well asa clear and fine lyric note. He dedicates his “Col- 
lected Poems” to George Russell “with homage and affection.” 
f£ g 


He prefaces them with certain remarks. He gives his reasons for 
not adopting a chronological arrangement. He puts forth the 
interesting (if not conclusive) argument that as, within the last 
thirty years, the tempo of the whole world has been enormous!) 
accelerated, “We must evolve a new technique or we must con- 
tinue to compose and paint and write in the only form that can 
deal with an interim situation, or with speed—the lyrical form. 
A revival of epic is not to be wished.” He goes on to speak of the 
classical writings consigned to oblivion, of how even the lyri 
must (we gather soon) fall into disrepute, and “prose must do 
the world’s work.” But “we”—or rather Mr. Stephens—can: 
see how “prose can renew itself.” Therefore he suddenly t 
or seems to us to turn upon himself, declaring that the lyrical poe 
is “master of all the extremes that can be expressed in terms 
time or speed or tempo” and that “Nothing, in human terms, has 
been finally uttered until it has been said in blank verse, or its 
equivalent in whatever language.” And he ends in the air, so far 
as clinching his argument goes. But it is, after all, not an argu- 
ment, but a series of stimulating suggestions. It is like Mr. Ste- 
phens’s conversation, which we have heard—fascinating, leaping 
rainbows, turning handsprings. 

When we come to his poetry, who gives a whoop for theory’ 


+ 
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you should hear himself read “The Fifteen Acres,” swaying his 
whole body to a bird’s flight. His first songs are all to say, as he 


SayS, 
Cure the world of good and bad; 
And teach us innocence anew! 

“The Snare,” of course, is by now a famous poem. “The Main- 
Deep” one must also hear him recite, himself, for the value of 
the stresses he gives it. Accents on the page will not do it. “Spring 
1916” is his “Green Branches,” for the Irish Revolutionists. This 
is poignant. The second section of his book contains his lovely cele- 
bration of Peggy Mitchell, “The Coolin,” “Geoffrey Keating,” 
“The Watcher,” “Deirdre,” “Fossils,” “The Red-Haired Man’s 
Wife,” “The Dancer,” “Nora Criona,” “The Sootherer” (a 
masterpiece) for its best. I am telling them over. There are also 
“Seumas Beg” and “The Apple Tree” (fantastic things, flash- 
light portraits!) and the infinitely engaging little boy in “The 
Rocky Road to Dublin”—Stephens at his most leprechaunish. 
Then there are the personalities and the wail for “Inis Fal.” It is 
all intensely native. There are fruits of translation. There are also 
crim etchings of filth and destitution and the trampled poor. 
Then the lighter mood returns. After many other poems comes 
“The Pit of Bliss,” probably one of the most remarkable poems 
Stephens has written. He is indeed a very broth of a boy among 
the poets. 

No contemporary English poet is better known in America than 
John Masefield. His collected poems are available in several edi- 
tions, but the two volumes before me, belonging to the new four- 
volume edition of his collected works, are the latest and most 
complete. There are three Masefields to consider: the lyrist, the 
sonnet-writer, and the narrative poet. His great popular success 
has been in narrative. His greatest narrative is, to my mind, 
“Reynard the Fox,” in which nothing goes wrong, though 
“Dauber” runs it a close second. In the brief introduction to the 
first of these two volumes he tacitly admits himself a practitioner 
in one of the two purposes of the poetic art which he specifies as 
its main purposes. “Either they strive towards a greater elabora- 
tion of artifice or for a greater closeness to reality.” Masefield 
has striven chiefly for the latter. He has been a leader in the 
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reaction from artifice, which, he says, began in the last decade of 
the last century. 

To-day we use loosely the word “lyric.” I should call “The 
Passing Strange” (first published in THE Yate Review) Mase- 
field’s greatest lyric, though perhaps “greatest short poem” 
would be a truer title. For we associate the true lyric with that 
spontaneity that causes song to spring from the heart in joy, or 
with the cry of the heart out of deep grief. “The Passing Strange” 
is, on the other hand, a philosophical meditation. Yet it is sung, 


To the sonnet Masefield’s valuable contribution has been what 
one might call the scientific temper. Many of his sonnets do not 
show this. Often he has been criticised for doing little in his son- 
nets save to murmur “Beauty! Beauty!” sadly and often. There 
is justice in this criticism, not only of Masefield’s sonnets but of 
his lesser lyrics; yet it cannot apply to his best work in either 
field. In his best sonnets he has produced neither the romantically 
engarlanded nor the marmoreal. He has not been mystical. Mase- 
field’s most meditative poems always embody one of Man’s 
noblest ideals. 

“The Everlasting Mercy,” it is trite to say, made Masefield’s 
reputation. That was in the fall of 1911. “The Widow in the Bye 
Street” seems to-day one of his less successful stories in verse, 
though certain stanzas are memorable. “Dauber” I have spoken 
of. “The Daffodil Fields” decidedly fell away from the standard 
he had set, though even in this there are fine descriptive passages. 
His “August, 1914” was one of the few noble poems of the war. 
He gave us shorter poems of the sea, the remarkable three-stanza 
poem “Watching by a Sick-Bed,” some distinguished sonnets and 
lyrics in “Lollingdon Downs,” but “Rosas,” that tale of “an old 
lord in the Argentine,” is the poorest narrative of that per! 
With “Reynard the Fox,” with “The Hounds of Hell,” with 
“Animula” and in certain passages of “Right Royal” he again 
achieved his best. “Enslaved” and “King Cole” have certain 
beauties and “Cap on Head” a distinct macaberesque power. 

The more one studies Masefield in these two volumes the more 
one is impressed by his technical variety; which leaves out of con- 
sideration his poetic dramas, where it is further manifested, anc 
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his novels. In a large body of work he conveys intensely a strong 
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and ardent personality. He has stamped himself firmly upon the 
inds of his generation. 

John G. Neihardt is an American poet with a smaller body of 
work to his credit, yet he, too, has been lyrist, narrative poet, poetic 
dramatist, and prose writer. I have a high regard for his epics of 
the West, particularly the last of the three, “The Song of the 
Indian Wars,” published in 1925. Neihardt has steadily de- 
veloped as a technician, and his essay upon “Poetic Values” is one 

f the most individual utterances concerning the nature of poetry 
that we have had in recent years. 

He seems to me to have begun under the influence of Whit- 

an, but even then he was attempting to sing his own time and his 

n place. He was striving for individual phrase—“When winds 
were fagged at nightfall,” “wind-rumpled wheatfields,” “storm- 
bleared sun.” He was, indubitably, in “A Bundle of Myrrh” 
forcing the agelPeese when oo Youth not force the note, with 


Titan Woman haunted him. Hie free verse had more vigor ‘then 
his rhnymed verse, both had constant carelessnesses and defects. 
“On First Seeing the Ocean,” “Prairie Storm Rune,” and 
“Prayer for Pain” are original, even though the conception still 
exceeds the power of execution. But we have come to the conclu- 
sion that Neihardt is essentially a tale-teller, not a lyrist. His 

strength is as the old-time bard; he is not enough of an artist in 
short flights, he is too turgid, too vatic. Yet where there is action 
and drama and elbow-room for description in the measure he has 
chosen for his narratives, and in the narratives themselves, he 
becomes much more the finished workman, and he achieves some 
superb strokes. He has fixed once for all, in “The Song of Hugh 
Glass,” “The Song of Three Friends,” and “The Song of the 
Indian W ars,” ’ certain of the truly epic stories of the making of 
our West in the nineteenth century upon a greater page than his- 
tory’s, and has realized his dream of preserving “the race-mood 
of courage that was developed west of the Missouri River” in 
that period. Energy of narration, compressed effectiveness of 
phrase, soundness of documentation, vividness of visualization 
make memorable these verse-stories in well-varied couplets of 
the terrain he so thoroughly knows. 

How entirely different a writer is juxtaposed in Ezra Pound! 
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Pound’s attitude, or rather his multiplication of attitudes, has 
often irritated me exceedingly. Yet, if one lends him an attentive 
ear, one ventures to differ with Louis Untermeyer’s assertion that 
he “never really resurrects” the past. For instance, in “Altaforte,” 
and “Piere Vidal Old,” particularly in the latter, the corpse puts 
on flesh and blood. And though I know precious little of Mr. 
Pound’s originals, of whom there is a whole gallery, he often 
conveys their voices like a most effective flue on a windy night 
when ghosts are sailing and wailing. He is, of course, a poet for 
the eclectic with a smattering of scholarship. I should say offhand 
that the profound scholar would find too much he wihed to = 


with a fine simplicity, out of his own experience. 

As for his translations, well, to mention one, his “Rome,” from 
the French of du Bellay, is moving and powerful. And yet, sev- 
eral pages on, he can reprint his “Mr. Housman’s Message,” 
which, if levelled at himself, he would have treated to the amazed 
and uncomprehending smile it deserves. 

The “Envoi” (1919) has a lovely cadence. In “The Age De- 
manded” there is more self-portraiture. “Through dawn- ws P 
Pound has certainly seen “the grey and rose of the juridical 
flamingoes.” He would rather leave it at that. He is es own 
hedonist. He ends this strange array of impressions with “Medal- 
lion,” a memorable portrait of a lady. Of “Homage to Sextus 
Propertius” I am hardly qualified to speak, though I found it 
extremely readable and flavorous. This section ends his volume. 
Pound has, to my mind, wasted his substance in rather riotous 
scholarship and a hoity-toitiness allowing him little fluent exer- 
cise of his gifts. He is an amazing dilettante and connoisseur, a 
poseur richly mannered, yet “with something of celestial light.” 

Arthur Davison Ficke has not, like Pound, been lost in a li- 
brary, though his “Selected Poems” begins with a Nocturne in 
one. Ficke’s manner of writing is as clear and uncomphic: ated as 
Pound’s is often crabbed and cryptic. Ficke is not finicky of 
nuance though he can sometimes imply a great deal by saying but 
a little. In his preface he remarks, “Time has proved that t! 
function of poetry is not to impart messages, but to explore the 
depths of emotion. The poet is never a teacher, but always a 
learner.” I myself should qualify this by saying that perhaps the 
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highest function is to explore emotion, but when one comes to 
teachers and learners, Ficke himself seems to me to be teaching 
a verv definite philosophy of life (if not in the didactic sense) in 
his own poetry—as all poets must imply one. 

Ficke’s chief work has been in the sonnet and in the lyric. His 
“Sonnets of a Portrait Painter” have long ere this been highly 
praised. In his selected poems he includes other sequences, 
“Beauty in Exile,” “Rue des Vents,” “Don Quixote,” “On Tides 
of Time,” “The Middle Years,” and the fantastic “Guide to 
China.” I find a few favorites in all, and in other sonnets not in 
sequence at the beginning of the volume. In these last, “Her 
Hands,” and the four portraits sprung from memories of child- 
hood, move me most. The opening sonnet of “Beauty in Exile” 
is fine and seems to me to strike the keynote of Ficke’s work. 

“Sonnets of a Portrait Painter” tell a complete love story. They 
portray all the varying moods of a love. “An April Elegy” tells 
another love story in a lyrical, symphonic form. If some of the 
sonnets in those of a Portrait Painter are among the finest Ficke’s 
generation has produced in America, “An April Elegy” is no less 
a remarkable lyrical effort. In one factor it is superior to the story 
in the sonnets. The woman in the Sonnets is a mere figure to me, 
the girl in the Elegy is poignantly real. The poet has created a 
character here entirely individual and most vivid. Among his 
lyrics, “Immortals in Exile” also pleases my taste for the fan- 
tastic. But his very best lyrics are of another order. There are a 
number of purely beautiful ones. “The Grey River” has always, 
to me, had that inevitability for which we seek. “Long and 
Lovely” has it also. Ficke is not of our modern metaphysicians 
and obscurantists in verse. His line is clean, his thrust direct; and 
his is a well-tempered blade. All his poetry seems to say, “Away 
with trappings and illusions,” yet it is chivalrously emotional. He 
isa cultivated artist. 

Over twenty years ago a critic of poetry said of Miss Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, “To be rare and quaint without being fan- 
tastic, to have swift-conceiving fancy that turns into poetry the 
near-by thing that many overlook—this is Miss Reese’s gift.” 
That remains true. Her “Selected Poems” are gathered together 
from small former volumes the titles of which are so indicative 
that I shall quote them, “A Branch of May,” “A Handful of 
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Lavender,” “A Quiet Road,” “A Wayside Lute,” “Spicewood,” 
“Wild Cherry.” Herbs and simples occur and recur in her lim; 
stanzas. Her phrasing is all of “the pear-tree’s flakes of snow,” 
“the smack of mint,” “gust to gust in shrubberies tall,” the “strict 
scent of box,” “the quick, close, racing sound of poplar trees out- 
side.” These phrases illustrate the keen observation of her senses 
and also the fact that her poems are drawn from the life of her 


passing her. 

Distinctly, though we think of Miss Reese as a feminine rural 
Herrick, she also displays the intuitive power of vision that the 
delicate Herrick sometimes displayed. Her lyrics are, in general, 
better than her sonnets, though perhaps her finest poem is a 
sonnet. Yet, all in all, she has cultivated her strict garden ad 


mirably. ' 
WILLIAM Rose Benet 


THREE BIOGRAPHIES 

Tuomas Pang, 6y Mary Acnes Best, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

DisrakEvt, dy D. L. Murray, Little, Brown & Co. 

DisraeEvi, 6y ANDRE Maurots, translated by HAMIsH MILEs, ¢ 

published in January by D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue close of the Great War left everyone physically fatigued 
and emotionally exhausted and without the energy to find relief 
in so mild a form of excitement as books and reading. As this 
fatigue wore off, people became aware that the world since the 
war had in fact become less picturesque and romantic than it had 
used to be: the present was rather a bore. Many persons began t 
discover that the past—even the recent nineteenth century—had 
been extraordinarily interesting, vivid, delightful, consoling. 
Then began that production of popular biographies, histories, and 
philosophic surveys; that gutting of old memoirs and the rescue 
of striking and forgotten personalities, which is still in progress. 

There is always a fortune for those who understand how t 
entertain the world, and a whole generation of very clever enter 
tainers has sprung into existence. The tables of the booksellers are 
filled with their books, the columns of the reviews bulge with 
them, and I for one am extremely grateful to the authors of them. 
It goes without saying that there must be a great rage of compet! 
tion among those who purvey this form of amusement to the 
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titude, a form especially valuable in America in that it fur- 
nishes a background to our comparatively empty imaginations. A 
writer who first exploits some forgotten worthy, or rescues some 
elling historic incident and draws it to the surface from the whirl- 
pool of the past, has found his career. He can wind up his reel 
ind look about in a leisurely manner for another pool. In reading 
some of these books, one feels that the writer has been in haste 
complete it before someone else has hooked and pulled up his 
salmon. 

There are certain historic characters that will probably never 
wear out. It is fairly impossible to write a wholly uninteresting 
book about Voltaire, Franklin, Tom Paine, Napoleon, Lincoln, or 
Disraeli; and in regard to works on such subjects a reviewer’s duty 
is merely to give a few hints as to what sort of a fist the author 
has brought to his job. 

Mrs. Mary Agnes Best has drawn up Tom Paine from the deep 
and has made a most interesting, thrilling, rapid survey of his 
activities and of his nature. Large citations from Paine’s most 
brilliant pamphlets are interlarded with the story in such manner 
as to throw light on the events of his life, and the reader will find 
it hard to lay the book aside before finishing it. It is not a serious 
book. It is full of epigrams that do not quite come off and are, 
renee delivered with a jaunty air of self-satisfaction which 
is annoying. It is launched in haste and without a decent recogni- 
tion of the well-known and truly scholarly biography of Paine 
by Moncure D. Conway, who rescued Paine’s reputation from 
unjust contumely and set Paine in the forehead of his own epoch 
as an honest man and the greatest pamphleteer that ever lived. 
Mrs. Best’s book is, in spite of the slipshod way in which it is put 
together, a valuable contribution to current literature. 

The two volumes on Disraeli mentioned in my heading are, of 
necessity, in close parallel to one another. They give the pic- 
turesque story of Disraeli’s life according to the respective na- 
tional schools of writing to which their authors belong. The 
British biographer is plodding and conscientious. He assumes in 
the reader some knowledge of the immensely complex social and 
economic forces which made Disraeli’s career possible and yet 
leave it all but incomprehensible. English history since the Act 
of Settlement divides itself for the historian into two fields—an 
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account of the popular causes and excitements which agitated the 
English people at large, and an account of the parliame: itary 
doings of the professional politicians at each crisis who soug 
hold office at all costs. There is no difficulty at all ty the 
philosophic side of English history, but as to the esl 
sporting side of it, this portion is undecipherable to the for 

for it is made up wholly of the names of famous bruisers and tale 
of forgotten tactics, and it implies a close acquaintance with the 
unwritten rules of the ring. The British historians write by the 
card and as “fans,” and constantly make such remarks as—“|{ 
Peel was to be turned out, the Irish issue was the only one 
which a majority could be collected.” Such a remark is to the 
well-informed British reader no doubt a very luminous and 
exciting statement. But to the foreigner it is a stumblingblock. 
I do not doubt the accuracy of Mr. Murray’s work, but he seems 
to jump from subject to subject and makes the reader work to: 
hard. 

M. Maurois’ book, on the other hand, is wholly a work of art. 
It is a fancy picture, staged, lighted, and presented with such per- 
fection of wit, style, finesse, and humor that I suspect it may take 
a high place in French literature. If we contrast it with Lytt 
Strachey’s work—for Strachey is a British franciseur and a 
tried his hand at Disraeli—we find that Strachey had Pac the 
slippers but not the Jaton of a Gallic chef d’orchestre. There isa 
solidity about Maurois’ Disraeli as of a statue cut in black basalt, 
to which Strachey’s portrait sketch does not attain. 

I cannot, however, find that M. Maurois makes mention of 
the one blot on Disraeli’s career—his categorical denial in the 
House of Commons that he had ever begged for office from Peel. 
The letter in which Disraeli did so was found after the death ot 
both among Peel’s papers. I have heard it suggested that Peel 
had the letter in his pocket at the time of Disraeli’s denial, b 
that the conventions of British political life assured Disraeli that 
Peel would never produce it. 

And this episode, I may say in closing, shows us the immense 
difficulty that any foreigner has in understanding English politics. 
Behind all the complexities which can be recorded there exist tribal 
laws, unimaginable social pressures, prejudices, historic instincts. 
The weight of these imponderables justifies Maurois’ method. It 
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's necessary to dramatize and to resort to artificial lighting in order 
to get an image that is perhaps exaggerated, yet is telling and 
mprehensible because it appeals to the imagination. 
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L 


Joun Jay CHAPMAN 


PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS OF INDIA 

Moruer Inp1a, by KaTHERINE Mayo, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Tue PunjyaB PEASANT IN PRospertry AND Depsr, by Matcotm 
Lyatt Dariinc; A Nation in Makino, dy Sir SURENDRANATH 
BANERJEA; Oxford University Press. 

Inpia, by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue complexity of the situation in India is staggering. Few 
Westerners, or even Indians, know the basic facts concerning that 
aggregation of three hundred and nineteen million people, with 
various races, languages, religions, inhabiting the sub-continent 
of India. Few Westerners, or even Indians, enjoy knowing un- 
pleasant facts concerning India. Much less do they enjoy, or profit 
by, a foreigner’s disclosures of internal household troubles. That 
method has led an American woman visitor, with whatever meas- 
ure of good intent, but with quite limited knowledge, to present an 
offensive and distorted picture of India. Katherine Mayo has 
worked diligently on “Mother India.” She discloses that “in early 
October 1925” she went, a complete stranger, to call at the India 
Office in London. In India she managed to secure numerous inter- 
views with named and unnamed individuals. She reports observa- 
tions made in many places where men would not be permitted to 
enter. She had intimate private conversations with doctors and 
nurses and patients. She sat through painful sessions of legislative 
assemblies. She collected numerous citations from hospital and 
health reports, from newspapers and books, from government and 
scholarly records. She has made a formidable array of statistics, 
footnotes, and appendices. She gratefully acknowledges that “the 
untiring courtesy and helpfulness alike of Indians and of British, 
oficial or private, all over India, made possible a survey more 
thorough than could have been accomplished in five times the time 
without such aid.” Yet her picture of India, painted with abun- 
dant local color, is sadly distorted. The offense might have been 
less, if the title of the book had been a more prosaic caption, like 
“Some Ravages of Health, Economics, Politics, and General 
Morals in India.” 
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She should have known better the facts about India bef 
making sweeping statements, against which she acknowledges tha: 
she was forewarned even by the India Office in London. She has 
rightly assembled many, though not all, of her specific items 
information. But her major endeation is wrong. India i: 
many respects is indeed poor and i ignorant and weak and sick. But 
the general condition of India is not, as Miss Mayo argues, that 
of a sick person, “growing daily weaker, dying, body and mind.” 
Despite pestilence and invasion and division, India has maintained 
a notable vitality through a period of history at least twenty time 
as long as the federal history of the United States. Over against 
the unhealthy tendencies which Miss Mayo herself reports, new 
forces are at work which she does not adequately report, power 
fully revitalizing modern India. Other observers have handled 
the same general list of economic, social, and political problems in 
India. Miss Mayo’s special addition is an impeachment of th 
nation’s sexual life and of the attitude towards women. If she had 
conducted her investigations still further, she could have reported 
from the sacred scriptures of India that among the lyric hymns 
of the Rig-Veda and the philosophic expositions of the Upani- 
shads there are some obscene passages which British translat 
of those documents have rendered into Latin rather than into 
English. Yet those very same documents and the Bhagavad Gita 
and the epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, contain beautiful 
ideals and pictures of women. Such indeed are the contradictory 
facts in India. Sufficient data have not yet been compiled to pro\ 
or to disprove, one of the author’s pathetic generalizations, namely, 
that the men of India are exceedingly lecherous, and that the 
women of India are exceedingly helpless. But surely Miss Mayo 
should have indicated the fact that India possesses a splendid array 
of noble men and women, strong in body and pure in heart. 

“Mother India” has already done much harm. It can still do 
much good, depending upon the spirit in which the book is taken. 
Gandhi has characterized it as the report of a drain-inspector; 
has urged his fellow countrymen to refrain from resentment, al 
instead to apply themselves to searching self-criticism and to 
patient self-improvement. Unpleasant facts should indeed 
known, but they should be known with loving sympathy and along 
with the bright facts. Some day there will arise a masterly Indian 
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author or authoress, who with manifest love of Mother India and 
with better knowledge of the facts will present a more winsome 

1 accurate picture of the national difficulties and also the na- 
tional successes. In the meantime, the West must turn elsewhere 
for more accurate and more comprehensive information. 

\ marked contrast with the report of a cold weather visitor who 
essays to compass India with a method naively uncritical and an 

ttitude censoriously critical is presented by a member of the Indian 

Civil Service who has participated actively in the economic prob- 
lems of one of its provinces. M. L. Darling of the Co-operative 
Department gives a scrupulously exact description and a sympa- 
thetically analytic interpretation of “The Punjab Peasant in Pros- 
perity and Debt.” Under the British administration in northwest 
India, five million acres of virgin soil have been brought under the 
plough, and other five million acres of land have been secured 
igainst drought by the construction of twenty thousand miles of 
irrigation canals, the largest system of irrigation canals in any equal 
area in the world. The Co-operative, the Agricultural, and the 
Educational Departments have combined to increase the produc- 
tiveness of the soil, the number of the population, and the percent- 
age of literacy. Yet the very facts of increase, especially the increase 
of financial prosperity and of desire and ability to borrow, have 
brought an increase in the agriculturists’ indebtedness, amounting 
to $130,000,000 during the past thirty years. But the co-operative 
village banks are doing more of the lending now than are the 
old-time money-lenders; and the indebtedness is incurred more 
than in the past for productive purposes. Despite the facts that the 
cultivators are still overwhelmingly illiterate, and that the bulk 
of them are born and live and die in debt, the conclusion is reached, 
as the former Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, declares, in his 
Foreword, that “the Punjab peasant is one of the finest and noblest 
of his kind.” 

The dean of Indian journalists, an octogenarian Bengali Brah- 
man, presents an informing inner view of the problems and prog- 
ress in India in “A Nation in Making.” Sir Surendranath Baner- 
jea sees, and interprets, his own life’s significance chiefly for its 
self-sacrificing and leading part in serving his people. He was 
one of the first group of Indian young men to pass the examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service; yet, after various difficulties, 
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and on account of a charge which was technically correct yet sub- 
stantially wrong, he was finally dismissed from it. For contempt 
of court as a journalist, he was put in prison for two months. In 
order to give voice to Indian national opinion, he helped to or- 
ganize the unofficial Indian National Congress; and he was elected 
to the Bombay Legislative Council and also to the Imperial! Legis- 
lative Council. Although he was frequently an opponent of the 
government, he was knighted, and Lord Ronaldshay appointed 
him Minister of Local Self-government in Bengal. He confesses 
generously to “a genuine admiration for those great institutions 
which have helped to build up English life and the fabric of 
British constitutional freedom.” Many Indians are experiencing 


as “the glories of a dedicated life of unselfish devotion in 
service of my fallen country.” 





India has already risen to a place among the advanced nations 
of the world as one of the signatories of the treaty ending the 
World War, and also as an original member of the League of 
Nations. In 1929 will terminate the agreed decennium of experi- 
ment for the advanced scheme of self-rule which the British Par- 
liament offered to India for progressive partnership in the British 
Commonwealth. For the timeliness of its foreview, for a rapid 
sweep of events in their historical perspective, for a careful analy- 
sis of the material, political, and intellectual forces, and also for 
a balanced estimate of their significance, the British journalist, Sir 
Valentine Chirol, gives the best single report of the problems and 
progress of India. 

Rosert E. Hume 


AN AUSTEN SCHOLAR 


Tue Novets oF JANE AustTEN, collated by R. W. CHapMan, § 
vols.; MEMOIR OF JANE AusTEN, by JAMES Epwarp AusTEN- 
LeicH; Oxford University Press. 

“SMOKED my cigar with Lockhart after dinner, and then whiled 
away the evening over one of Miss Austen’s novels. There is a 
truth of painting in her writings which always delights me.” Thus 
wrote Sir Walter Scott in his “Journal” just a hundred years ago. 
That is the right way to read “Pride and Prejudice” or “Mans- 
field Park,” in the quiet of an evening, unperturbed by the dis- 
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eractions of the outside world. It is nevertheless true that Scott 
-ould enter more easily into the world of Jane Austen’s novels 
than can we of a later time. In the course of a century, manners, 
fashions, morals even, change greatly. Nor does language remain 
stable. Perhaps no word or phrase used by Jane Austen has yet 
become obsolete. But many of them have not quite their old sig- 
nificance. Mr. Chapman, considering all this, has endeavored to 
“restore,” as it were, Jane Austen for readers of the twentieth 
century who want to know just what she said and so just what she 
meant. He has succeeded admirably. 

There have been many annotated editions of single novels of 
various authors, to the perplexity of boys and girls in the schools, 
but no one has ever before brought out a critical edition of the 
major works of a great English novelist, to the delight of mature 
people. Mr. Chapman goes about his work seriously as if he were 
editing the plays of Shakespeare. He gives the circumstances, so 
far as they may be ascertained, of the composition and publication 
of each novel, collates the texts of the early editions, recording 
different readings, lists words whose connotation has altered, and 
mends broken sentences. He also works out the chronology, or 
time-scheme, of each novel, adds an index of the characters, and 
appends a list of all the literary allusions. The illustrations, taken 
from old plates, assist the reader and make the volumes beautiful. 
Mr. Chapman has clearly set the pace for all who would deal 
critically with our novelists. What he has done for Jane Austen 
should now be done for Thackeray, for example, whose novels we 
still read in mutilated versions as we have long been reading Jane 
Austen’s. 

Equally significant is the critical work that Mr. Chapman is 
doing on Jane Austen’s life. She was particularly fortunate in 
having as her first biographer her nephew, James Edward Austen- 
Leigh, who in his old age wrote out his memories of “Aunt Jane,” 
supplemented by family traditions of her delightful characteristics 
and a few of her letters to her sister and friends. This “Memoir,” 
published in 1870 and enlarged the next year, is among the most 
charming short biographies in the English language. Of the little 
book, numbering two hundred pages, Mr. Chapman now brings 
out a new edition, correcting Mr. Austen-Leigh’s errors in fact 
and in quotations, with a preface on the extant manuscripts in the 
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novelist’s own hand. With these manuscripts before him he hopes 
to prepare a new and complete edition of Jane Austen’s letters, 
which, though now known only in part, reveal more intimate]; 





than the novels Jane Austen’s good sense, humor, and rather 

mischievous personality, tempered, however, with sympathy 

kindness in all her relations with her family and friends. 
WILBuR Cross 


NEW APPROACH TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Marn Currents IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 1620-1860, by VERNox 

Louts ParRINGTON, 2 vwols., Harcourt, Brace &F Co 

Proressor ParrincTon calls his book a study of the “genesis and 
development in American letters of certain germinal ideas that 
have come to be reckoned traditionally American,” following “the 
broad path of our political, economic, and social development, 
rather than the narrow belletristic.” The result is not a history of 
American culture in any general sense, not a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole range of American thought or literature, but 
simply an account of the important economic, political, and social 
theories put forth in the works of American men of letters. Edu 
cation, in theory and practice, artistic ideals and criticism, meta 
physical philosophizings, scientific writings—these are excluded 
as off “the broad path.” 

Within its limits the book has real merits. It makes clear how 
much American literature can reveal to the open-minded his- 
torian; it gives deserved attention to some writers little remem- 
bered to-day, particularly some nineteenth-century Southerners, 
and it is especially useful in its contributions to an understanding 
of certain aspects of “the colonial mind.” There should be heart) 
agreement with Professor Parrington’s protest against the narrow 
ness implicit in the purely aesthetic point of view from which 
most of our colonial literature is seen as uninteresting. Many of 
his biographical and critical sketches of the writers by whom he 
charts intellectual currents are admirable; and in some of them 
the application of new tests to supposedly familiar figures brings 
real revelation. 

Misprints can easily be forgiven, and also, perhaps, such errors 
as that which credits John Cotton with an act performed years 
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after his death by his son. But there are more serious defects. 
Professor Parrington, particularly in his first volume, draws from 
‘ographies and criticisms of the men he discusses and from such 
f their works as are still in print, rather than from an inde- 
pendent reading of all that they wrote. To some extent, this was 
necessary, if a subject so large was to be treated at all; but since 
there are still but few thorough studies of early writers and few 
reprints of early books, many of his opinions seem insecurely sup- 
ported, and much that he expounds as fact is as yet unproved. 
N r does he use all the accessible books which might have con- 
ibuted to his interpretation. 

His point of view ““s liberal rather than conservative, Jeffer- 
sonian rather than Federalistic,” and at times this seems to have 
warped his judgment. In some conservatives he is too ready to 
see no good; in some liberals, no evil. To call Thomas Hutchin- 
son unintelligent conveniently disposes of a Tory only if the ad- 
jective is very narrowly defined. Men as skilful in finance as even 
John Adams admitted Hutchinson to be are not usually unin- 
telligent even though they may be Tories. In other passages the 
author gives a false i impression by mentioning only the evidence 
which favors his views, and his readers must wonder what ac- 
counts for his occasional narrowings of vision. It would be unsafe 
to conclude that bias characterizes the book as a whole, but con- 
fidence is shaken by the discovery that some verdicts appear to be 
given by a judge who has listened to but part of the testimony. 

“Main Currents in American Thought” will interest students 
of history; it should awake historians of American literature to 
the possibilities in a new method of approach; and to all its readers 
it will bring a generally accurate tracing of significant lines in the 
growth of “American ideas, and a series of valuable brief discus- 
sions of certain men of letters. Its permanent value will depend 
on the amount of revision of its conclusions made necessary by 
later more detailed investigations. In the meantime its greatest 
services should be to stir up scholars to continue such investiga- 
tions and to disturb those who complacently assume that we know 
all we need to know of the life and letters of bygone America. 
Professor Parrington has shown how much that is new may be 
brought out by a good critic and a shrewd interpreter. If some of 
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his readers are led to explore for themselves the paths he has 
opened and to bridge some of the gaps he has left, his work wil] 
have abundantly justified itself. 


KENNETH B. Murpocx 


A TEMPEST IN THE GRAND STYLE 

Epocu: Tue Lire or SreetE MacKaye, dy Percy MacKayr, 2 

vols., Boni &F Liveright. 

Tue Eden Musée, of educational memory, has, I believe, passed 
away. And that isa pity. At least, it would be a pity for the young 
if it were not for a striking trend recently turned up in our litera- 
ture—the extraordinary vogue of native biography. The volumes 
of this species, beyond the fact of their being racy portraits of 
legendary heroes, are usually stated, by means of sub-title, to be 
sagas of our country’s growth. Mr. Percy MacKaye by a bold 
gesture reverses the usual practice and calls his large two-volume 
memoir of his amazingly gifted father “Epoch.” Well, of Steele 
MacKaye certainly it may be said that epochal was his “natur’.” 
Our national portrait gallery contains no more picturesque appari- 
tion. Born to disaster as the sparks fly upward, upon his death a 
fellow Hamlet, Henry Irving, sent with a white wreath of tribute 
this farewell: “Good night, sweet Prince!” To that conception of 
his bright spirit come in these volumes a cloud of eminent wit- 
nesses to testify. 

Frankly, this is a hard biography to get at. What, in a word, was 
this luminary? The biographer lists as among his original sources 
contemporary published commentaries and records relating to his 
father’s career collected in scrap-books “comprising about four 
million words.” To touch the high spots—James Steele MacKaye, 
descended of the “clan MacKay” and pioneer New England stock, 
as an infant surrounded by notables; blending in effect something 
of Poe, Whistler, Stevenson, and Edwin Booth, his persona! 
friendships ranging from Oscar Wilde to Buffalo Bill; described 
by the son of an eminent painter as “the handsomest man I ever 
saw,” model for the statue of Shakespeare in Central Park; im- 
pecunious, prodigal, eccentric, excitable, quixotic, inimitable, irre- 
pressible, withal grand, gloomy, and peculiar; this MacKaye was 
actor, playwright, painter, inventor, philosopher, teacher, stage- 
designer, producer—and incorrigible dreamer of colossal dreams. 
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Spectacular in success, catastrophic in failure, he was a tempest in 
the crand style. 

\loof from the iconoclastic biographical temper of our day, 
-his chronicle is, with a vengeance, a story with a hero. That Steele 
MacKaye was a brilliant and altogether astonishing man is at a 
glance as plain asa pike-staff. His biographer, however, proceeds 
very much as though he were an attorney determined to leave no 
pebble unturned to convince a skeptical jury that this man was not 
mediocre as charged. So almost exclusively concerned with estab- 
lishing the fact of Steele MacKaye’s unique worth is a great 

mount of the material here presented that much of the time it is 
dificult to wrest from the eulogistic welter a simple human note 
concerning anybody. A bare list of MacKaye’s authentic (more 
or less) major achievements would fill considerably more than a 
page of this type. And that, one suspects, was at the root of the 
trouble with him. He was not as good an actor, I think it reason- 
ably safe to say, as his friend Booth, nor as good an inventor as 
his friend Edison. His miscellaneous mind anticipated much that 
is most modern in the world to-day, as, for a single instance, his 
original application at the Chicago World’s Fair of the principle 
of motion pictures—though the biographer tends to make the 
reader uneasy by conveying the suspicion that nothing at all of 
consequence would be going to-day if Steele MacKaye had not 
invented it. He was intense in the quality of family affection, if 
somewhat grandiloquent in expression of it. Like his son, who 
writes his life, he was without the carpenter’s level of humor; his 
conception of himself was throughout highly serious, not to say 
rather grandiose. For a professional writer, the biographer’s style 
is, certainly, top-heavy. The volumes contain a rare collection of 
pictures. 

Ropert Corres Hotiipay 


ATTACK ON AIRCRAFT 
Tue Great Decusion, by Nron, Dial Press. 
Hisrory repeats itself with monotonous regularity, and it is a 
moot question whether or not the human mind has grown much 
with the ages or whether the experience of the past has had much 
influence on the mind of the present; yet one thing is certain: 
there never has been a better or more rapid means of transporta- 
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tion introduced to this world or a more effective and dead); 
method of waging war proposed but a horde of good old stang. 
patters and champions of things as they are have predicted dire 
calamity and total failure. The early investors in railways were 
warned that the largest return would probably be the list of the 
casualties. I have it on competent military authority that this in- 
flexible adherence to tradition and resistance to new ways of doing 
things has always been a striking characteristic of the military 


mind. It is not surprising therefore that the introduction into both 
war and peace of so revolutionary a device as the airplane should 
evoke a storm of hostile criticism from the whole reactionary 
group. 

The Grand Kleagle of this Klan is obviously the author 
“The Great Delusion, A Study of Aircraft in Peace and War,” 
who, instead of using the conventional hood and white gown, 
masquerades under the name of “Neon”—the name of a light 
which is said to be able to pierce through fog. In a well-written 
book copiously supplied with quotations from selected military 
men the author hurls bomb after bomb into the camp of the air- 
plane enthusiasts. The attack is well aimed and the arguments are 
plausible, and the whole thing might be quite convincing did not 
the author protest too much. He reminds one of a prosecuting 
attorney summing up a murder trial before the defense has had 
its day in court. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of lighter 
than air craft of the Shenandoah type. Starting with a discussion 
of air currents, thunderstorms, and the difficulties of navigation, 
with many references to the log of the R-34 on its transatlantic 
flight, the author pretty well proves that there is much yet to be 
learned about the technique of navigating huge airships. From 
this point he launches a bitter attack on the policy of the British 
Air Ministry with special attention to the eminent gentlemen who 
preside over its destinies. 

Coming next to civil aviation, the author thus states his thesis, 
“Commercial aviation has the inherent difficulty of being unable 
to operate on a profit-making basis.”” He lays much emphasis on 
the fact that European air transport exists entirely by the grace 
of subsidies and cites many examples to prove that commercial 
aviation can never be profitable. He seems to be entirely unaware 
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of the good financial records of some American companies and of 


the profitable use of airplanes for photographic surveying and 
for the application of insecticide to crops. 

Turning to the military value of aircraft, the author quotes at 

length from those unbending military authorities who have been 
loudest in their opposition to this new engine of warfare. He 
claims that airplanes are ineffectual, costly, and unreliable, and 
cannot be compared in effectiveness with the dear old cavalry. 
That these claims are entirely at variance with modern military 
opinion is of course evident from a consideration of the money 
spent by the great powers on their aeronautical military equip- 
ment. 
On the whole the book is partisan and savors of propaganda. 
It is interesting however and should be read by the aeronautical 
enthusiast if only because of its exposition of the difficulties which 
confront the airplane engineer and which must be overcome 
before any great development of airplane transportation may be 
expected. Yet in view of the progress now being made, the book 
bids fair to become an amusing historical document. 


C. Tatsotr Porrer 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


Tue RENASCENCE OF THE ‘TWELFTH CENTURY, by CHARLES 
Homer Haskins, Harvard University Press. 
Lire AND WorK IN MeptraEvat Europe, by P. BotssonNADE, trans- 
lated by E1LEEN Power, A. A. Knopf. 
THe appearance of these two volumes is evidence of the fact that 
the revival in mediaeval studies that began some twenty-five years 
ago continues to-day. Every year has brought more information to 
light, and every year reduces the necessity for the mediaeval 
scholar to apologize for his contention that the Middle Ages was 
not uniform, static, and unprogressive. 

The first of these volumes, however, marks a comparatively 
new departure in the interpretation of mediaeval development. 
The legend of the Renaissance as a complete rebirth of learning, 
letters, and art has been laid low long ago. With this theory dis- 
carded, however, another legend, equally inaccurate, has become 
prevalent: that of the thirteenth century as the time of great 
revival. Scholars soon became convinced that the fourteenth cen- 
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tury could not have existed without its predecessor, but it is on}; 
recently that the cult of the thirteenth century has ceased to ve; 
the real worth and significance of the period that preceded it. 0 
of the best-known authorities to propose such a theory was Mile 
who, in his “Art décoratif du douziéme siécle,” carried the artisti: 
revival back a century earlier. Professor Haskins’s graceful and 
charming volume on the letters and learning of this same period, 
is a worthy companion to MAle’s book. It is not only exquisitel; 
written, but it is solid and profound. His interpretation has 
the unbiassed criticism that one expects of the scholar; his method 
of presentation makes his book rank among the best productions 
of historical literature of this year. 

While Professor Haskins is obviously enthusiastic about his 
period, he does not exaggerate its importance. He recognizes its 
limitations and acknowledges the indebtedness of that century to 
previous ages. Particularly interesting is his attitude to the causes 
of the twelfth-century Renaissance and to its peculiarities. At last, 
the Crusades are not called upon to account for everything! 
Instead, the origins are found in the slow but steady dissemination 
of Lette that began with the C Carolingian Renaissance and that 
continued, in spite of serious handicaps, in the monasteries and 
later cathedral schools after the disruption of the Frankish power. 
This progress was especially marked in Italy, in parts of Germany, 
and, above all, in France. Furthermore, being Carolingian in its 
origins, the revival that came during the twelfth century was, 
its earlier stages, preponderantly Latin. It was marked by the 
spread of Roman law, Latin classics, Latin poetry, Latin phil S 
phy and theology. This is the great difference between the move- 
ments of the twelfth and the thirteenth century: in the latter 
period, science and literature were nurtured, in great part, by 
Arabic and Greek sources. The twelfth-century revival, however, 
manifested its Latin character in every phase of its activity; in the 
publication of commentaries on the Latin authors, and a careful 
application to grammar and rhetoric. Its poets wrote Latin verses 
of a great variety, from hymns to the rollicking songs of the 
Goliardi. But, whatever their subject, the spirit of the antique 
emanates from them. Chartres and Orléans were the great centres 
of Latin studies; Virgil and Ovid were the poets most respected; 
Cicero, Seneca, Suetonius, and others were the prose writers most 
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d and most frequently imitated. In the field of law, Bologna 
and the Roman church were the principal vehicles for the spread 
of the letter and spirit of Roman jurisprudence. 

As the century progressed, however, other influences began to 
appear. These became operative principally through the work of 
the twelfth-century translators. In time, these men came to pre- 
sent to the world of France, Italy, and Germany, the Greek 
science and philosophy that had travelled far, from Syria to the 
Saracens, and through them, in turn, to the Western European 
nations by means of the Arabic establishments in Sicily and Spain. 
During the latter years of the twelfth century, it was Spain, in 
particular, that became an all-important influence that affected the 
philosophers and scientists of the age. 

The second volume included in this review raises a very de- 
batable question. Professor Boissonnade has set himself to a diffi- 
cult problem: an attempt to summarize the social and economic 
life during the Middle Ages in Western Europe, Hungary, By- 
zantium, and the Scandinavian states, is a herculean task. When 
treating of such a vast subject, it is inevitable that the exigencies 
of space and condensation should result in a certain amount of 
confusion for the reader, and a tendency on the part of the writer 
to generalize. This latter practice is very likely to leave slightly 
inaccurate or disproportionate impressions. Certain instances of 
this occur in Professor Boissonnade’s book. For example, in a work 
of such scope, the treatment of so debated a point as the real 
effect of the barbarian invasions must be reduced to a minimum, 
and, consequently, the reader is left with the impression that a 
complete collapse, political, economic, social, and intellectual, 
occurred. Yet this is an interpretation upon which the historical 
world is by no means agreed to-day, and, at least, mention should 
be made of the other side of this much-mooted question; the prob- 
lem should not be simply discussed by a line in the translator’s 
preface. 

This and other instances of no very great importance are the 
logical results of the current tendency to provide “general surveys 
of history.” In fact, this book is one of a series—the preceding 
volume having been a study entitled “Life and Work in Modern 
Europe.” Undoubtedly, histories of this kind are instructive, but 
is synthetic history wise, particularly when applied to a period of 
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civilization that was characterized by so great a diversity of feuda| 
practice, social custom, economic habit, and law? Of its kind, t 
book is distinctly instructive and entertaining. The chapters relat- 
ing to labor organization and its development are decidedly worth 
reading, especially Chapter Four, that treats of the growth 
Western commerce. One wishes, however, that the scope of this 
work had been confined to fewer countries or to a smaller period 
of time. An excellent bibliography is appended to the book. 
Joun M. S. Atuison 


INTRODUCTION TO PIRANDELLO 

Luic1 PiRANDELLO, 4y WALTER StrarkIE, E. P. Dutton & C 
TuHoseE who know little of Pirandello or those who know nothing 
of him and wish to be introduced to his work will receive with 
interest Mr. Starkie’s book, “Luigi Pirandello,” a comprehensive 
consideration of the Italian writer as novelist as well as dramatist. 
To those who have already read Pirandello intelligently the book 
will offer little except literary background. 

Mr. Starkie welcomely presents the art of Pirandello not as an 
isolated phenomenon, but as successor to the commedia dell’ arte, 
to Machiavelli and Aretino, to the Sicilians, Capuana and Verga 
(a chapter is fittingly devoted to the consideration of Pirandello’s 
“subtle patriotism” as a regional writer, a Sicilian); and also as 
a part of the contemporary literary movement in Italy, influenced 
particularly by the Futurists and the grotteschi and with certain 
kinships to Butti and Bracco. Furthermore, considering Piran- 
dello from the standpoint of Trinity College, Dublin, this criti 
discovers interesting antecedents to the Italian and parallels with 
him in point of detail not only in the Italians but also in other 
Europeans: especially in the Spaniards—in Cervantes, Calderon, 
Benavente, Baroja, Unamuno—and in writers as diverse in time 
and nation as Shakespeare, Cartesius, Sheridan, Dickens, Lewis 
Carroll, Maupassant, Anatole France, Verhaeren, Andreev, 
Strindberg, Synge, Dean Swift, and, of course, Ibsen and Shaw. 
All of these comparisons are suggestive, even if some are of de- 
batable soundness and pertinence. Mr. Starkie notes that the 
sources of Pirandello’s plays are to be found in his earlier short 
stories, and of the short stories themselves he gives a particular!) 
fine treatment. 
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\s for the general interpretation of Pirandello’s art, though 
-ertain of his observations are well taken, on many of the funda- 
mentals relating to the dramatist’s personal standpoint and 
ueht, Mr. Starkie shares in current misapprehensions. Too 
dily, particularly in dealing with this artist whose essence is 
paradox, the critic has taken the apparently obvious to be the 
necessarily true. Although in the end criticism must, of course, 
be based on an author’s works and not on what the author says 
f them, nevertheless, in the case of several questions which this 
book raises, personal conference with the perplexing Pirandello— 
which for some reason Mr. Starkie has avoided—might well have 
eliminated uncertainties and contradictions and would have made 
the book of greater assistance to future literary historians. There 
is, for example, an inaccuracy of seven years in the date which the 
author gives for Pirandello’s birth. The formal aspects of this 
work are not completely satisfying, because of the repetitions, 
diffuseness, and mechanically sequential presentation, with lavish 
relation of plots; the incompleteness of the bibliography and the 
index; and the fact that the final chapter is not a “conclusion,” 
but merely an ending. 

FREDERICKA V. BLANKNER 


BALZAC AS A PRODIGY 
Baizac, by RENE BENJAMIN, translated by J. F. Scanian, 4. A. 
Knopf. 

Tus book in its original form (“La Prodigieuse Vie d’Honoré 
de Balzac”) appeared two years ago as the first volume of a series 
of excellent fictional biographies published by Plon-Nourrit in 
Paris. Its author was previously well known for his novel, “Gas- 
pard,” a story of the Great War. 

M. Benjamin’s “Balzac” is a brilliant piece of work. In de- 
scribing the life, well called “prodigious,” of this Hercules of 
letters, the author of a fictional biography naturally emphasizes 
its extraordinary and sensational aspects. So M. Benjamin lays 
stress on Balzac’s youthful consciousness of his own greatness, on 
his strange habits of work, on the feverish and frantic hours of 
the creation of his masterpieces, on his marvellous conversational 
powers, and, over and above all, on the large part which women 
of several kinds and conditions played in the thoughts, desires, 
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and actions of this robust, coarse, voluptuous man of ardent appe- 
tites, extreme energy, and egoistical self-indulgence. 

Balzac’s premonitions of genius and the eloquent exposition 
of his literary aims confided to his sister Laure; his dramatic inter- 
view with his father over the choice of a career; his awkward and 
impetuous wooing of Madame de Berny; his infatuation with t 
Duchesse de Castries, then their quarrel, the break, the suffering 
and the furious revenge expressed in “La Duchesse de Langeais”’; 
his romantic recognition of Madame Hanska at Neufchatel, and, 
later, their meeting at Geneva; his inspired and exhausting 
writing of the conclusion of “Le Pére Goriot” during a night when 
a thunderstorm filled the air with electricity; his terrific and un- 
availing efforts to free himself of debt; his long and faithful 
courtship of Madame Hanska, to whom he was at last united in 
marriage after seventeen years of hope deferred, and five months 
later, his pathetic death—these are the most striking features of 
this enthralling book. 

The reader may wonder what part is fact, what part fiction in 
this account of Balzac’s life. Of course, the long speeches which 
M. Benjamin puts into the mouths of his characters are fabrica 
tions of his imagination. So, too, are scenes which really happened 
but about whose details we have either no reports at all or various 
and contradictory ones, such as Balzac’s quarrel with Mme. de 
Castries in Geneva and his first meeting with Mme. Hanska at 
Neufchatel. Some of the uncertain legends of Balzac’s life, such 
as the necessity of having the Czar approve of his marriage with 
Mme. Hanska and the report of her absence from his bedside at 
his death, are accepted unconditionally by M. Benjamin when 
scholars know that these matters are in dispute and their authen- 
ticity may never be settled. In brief, M. Benjamin does not think 
it necessary to be over-scrupulous in utilizing colorful anecdotes 
or traditions. 

The basic facts of Balzac’s career as they are here given are, 
however, usually genuine. Divergences are unimportant except, 
perhaps, when M. Benjamin omits some scenes in the dramatic 
love affair of Balzac and Mme. Hanska—omissions which lead 
to some unnecessary confusion in the history of two persons whose 
relations are at best none too clear. Yet however far M. Benjamin 
may have strayed on occasion from the path of scholarly accuracy, 
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his results may well excuse his means. In so far as any character 
may be said to live on a printed page, he has made Honoré de 
Balzac live again. His book throbs with the vigorous vitality of 
that great novelist and extraordinary man. Mr. Scanlan’s trans- 
lation retains the rapid tempo and colorful vividness of M. Ben- 
‘amin’s French style. The appearance of the volume is a credit to 
the American publisher; paper, type, illustrations, and general 
design, all contribute to the pleasure of the reader. 
CiiFForD S. PARKER 


MODERN STAGE HISTORY 

ANNALS OF THE NEw York Srace, /y Georce C. D. OpeELL, 2 

vols., Columbia University Press. 

SHERIDAN TO RoBERTsON, dy ERNEst BRADLEE Watson, Harvard 

University Press. 

In two stately and richly decorated tomes—which take us from 
New York’s theatrical beginnings to 1821—Professor Odell has 
performed a labor of love. Here are records from numberless 
sources, with profusion of social-historical illustrations. No pains 
have been spared to make the chronicle complete, and its value as 
such is undeniable. Like a jovial brother in some cloister of the 
theatre, the author has delighted to gather and garner each year’s 
memorabilia. Discursive and familiar, he gaily lures his reader on 
through hundreds of performances and playbills and (in the 
words of one of the latter) “many other curiosities too tedious to 
mention.” 

Reliable critics of a generation ago, both English and French, 
held the drama and stage of nineteenth-century England before 
Robertson in contempt. To them it was a regrettable and dis- 
orderly jungle through which vulgarity ramped uncontrolled. 
Stage historians, moreover, stupefied by the confusion of paths 
and the rattle of controversy which met them on entering, have 
never risen above a tangle of anecdote and reminiscence. It was 
to be expected as well as hoped therefore that in our day a com- 
petent topographer would come to spy out the land. Dr. Watson 
has done this. Having threaded the wilderness in all directions, 
he can point out the proportions and drift of streams hitherto 
unnoticed. Yet unlike the discoverer whose enthusiasm generously 
overestimates the importance of his finds, he keeps a sense of 
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measure. Emphasis, to be sure, is here, but no more than is re 
quired to shake long-standing error. 

One of the author’s chief services is an illuminating study of 
the clever and tireless campaigns for new standards conducted by 
the producing managers against the stifling theatrical mono, r 
which lasted until 1843, and against the tyranny of custom over 
the minds of a mob-audience at once captious and stubborn, sent! 
mental and ferocious. Most interesting is the evidence that the 
various victories won by managers as diverse in their means and 
methods as Macready, Vestris, and Boucicault, all tended con- 
sciously and unconsciously towards the greater realism of Jones, 
Pinero, and even Ibsen. No true glory is taken from Tom Robert- 
son by a demonstration that his work was a natural development 
and not a monster of realism in a world of rant. 

As a producer of “legitimate” plays, Macready did battle for 
honest work in rehearsal, for appropriate settings, and for decency 
both on the stage and in the house. Madame Vestris, confined to 
the burletta, or light “illegitimate” drama, on her part worked 
amazing reforms. Among them were the shortened bill, realistic 
contemporary settings, and a return to “natural” behavior 
comedy. To Vestris and to the melodramatic and unheard-of 
Shakespearean acting of Fechter, the graceful Frenchman, Dion 
Boucicault owed a great deal of his example and preparation. In 
revolutionary style he took over their methods into the new form 
which, as he had found by experiment, went straight to the heart 
of the masses—the sentimental, witty domestic melodrama, put 
on with natural humor and masterly claptrap. 

Enriching his argument with a wealth of choice illustration 
from the period, Dr. Watson proceeds to a discussion of methods 
of stage decoration as well as of acting in all its kinds. With 
Robertson he ends his absorbing book. In an effort to judge the 
man in his surroundings, he sees in him a genius, not for creative 
literary work, but for perfecting apt material (usually French) 
for the English stage, and for transforming the acted play by 
countless touches of nature. 

If the Victorian theatre was not art full-grown, it was, never- 
theless, an activity quite self-sufficient, and one that embodied all 
the elements of growth. And with all his concern for a proper 
understanding, Dr. Watson is careful not to cry it up in relation 
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the modern theatre as Samuel Butler did the egg in relation to 
hen. “A hen,” observed Butler, “is an egg’s way of producing 


»” 
ther egg. 


Lestie Horson 


FASCISM ARRAIGNED 
Tue Fascist Dicrarorsure In Itary, dy GaETano SALVEMINI, 
!.1., Henry Holt & Co. 

Iraty AND Fascismo, by Luic1 Sturzo, translated by B. B. CARTER, 
with a preface by GILBERT Murray, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Turse two books constitute a formidable arraignment of the 
Fascist régime by two of the most distinguished minds that Mus- 

solini has driven from Italy. 

Professor Salvemini’s book, the first of two volumes, is a 
heavily documented indictment. It is evident that for the author 
the Fascist revolution is a nightmare, and one puts down the 
book with a sense of having shared its horrors. Professor Salve- 
mini undertakes to provide a corrective for the self-laudatory 
propaganda of Fascism. Both he and Don Sturzo produce a 
telling array of evidence on which to impale the “myth” that it 
was Mussolini and the Fascists who freed Italy from the peril of 
Bolshevism; and here they are on common ground with reputable 
non-partisan economists. The bulk of Professor Salvemini’s first 
volume consists in an accumulation of evidence to destroy the 
“legend” that Mussolini is either willing or able to establish order 
in Italy. The evidence is shocking. But it must be confessed that 
it seems largely a work of supererogation to urge such charges 
against a dictator who publicly condones and assumes the responsi- 
bility for the use of illegal violence as one of “the rights of 
revolution.” Is this violence necessary? That no one can prove or 
disprove. But Professor Salvemini does the foreign observer a 
service in putting a content into the phrase “illegal violence.” He 
helps us to appreciate the price that the Italians are paying for 
their new form of government. 

Professor Salvemini’s indignant attack is delivered point-blank, 
close up. Luigi Sturzo, a Sicilian priest and the animating spirit of 
the Popular Party, gives us not only a calmer and more searching 
analysis of the Fascist upheaval but a book that takes rank with 
the most important interpretations of post-war Europe. Because 
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of the Fascist censorship his volume was first published in Eng 
land and in our language. The Italian manuscript has been ad 
mirably done into English by Miss Carter. 

To find the roots of the present troubles of Italy Don Stu 
goes back to the Risorgimento, which not only left a st: ate 
was structurally weak, but which developed a “Holitical class” that 
was never truly liberal. Its members were conservatives whose task 
was a revolution, and who carried the banner of liberalism to unite 
Italy against Austria, the local despots, and the Pope. But, con 
servative by tradition, they met the rising forces of modern life 
embodied in industrialism and socialism, and eventually the great 
crisis of the World War, with a narrowly defensive policy, which 
tended to debase and sterilize public life. With the war, this 
“political class,” morally bankrupt, without faith in the liberalism 
that it professed, entered upon a period of “crisis” and disinte- 
gration, in which, according to our author, Mussolini and his 
armed Irregulars found their opportunity to capture the state. 

Don Sturzo traces in detail the stages of this crisis, and at the 
same time reviews critically the action of his own party—liberal, 
agrarian, Catholic in the sense in which the German Centre is 
Catholic, founded in 1919 to oppose both revolution and re- 
action, and to uphold the Wilsonian ideal of pacification. At the 
end of the account, the author sadly confesses that the action of 
the Popular Party failed, and all moral protest against a govern- 
ment stained with the murder of Matteotti failed, because the 
Italian masses were not politically educated to withstand the re- 
actionary offensive directed by Mussolini. 

Profoundly disappointed by the political backwardness of his 
people, and by the entente of his church with armed reaction, the 
author does not give himself up to recrimination or despondency. 
His faith in “the method of liberty” is unshaken. It remains for 
him the only method by which the stresses of an expanding and 
progressive society can be balanced within the law. Any attempt 
to overthrow the equilibrium, or to stabilize it artificially, as in 
Italy and Russia, is bound to be “transitory and abnormal,” fi 
“the vitality of ideas and the requirements of reality are stronger 
than armed attempts or risings.” A good European, convinced of 
the solidarity of Europe, Don Sturzo rests his hope for the frus- 
tration of rampant nationalism largely on the faithfulness of 
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“the Anglo-Saxon peoples” to the principle of discussion and 


\ 


nsent, and upon the forces centering in the League of Nations, 
the lower ranks of the Christian clergy, and international labor. 
“Jtaly is and must be a great pacific nation” is the reiterated re- 
frain of his peroration; and she will throw off her dreams of “a 
fragile imperialism” as soon as she awakes to the realities of her 
situation and the possibilities of her position as the mediating 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean. This book on Fascism be- 
comes, in the end, a restatement of Wilsonian idealism in terms 
of post-war conditions, with religious and social ingredients char- 
acteristic of the author and his country. 

With regard to Fascism, the merit of the book is that it offers us 
a genuine discussion. The author is a participant and a partisan, 
but he faces the fundamental issue squarely. Mussolini rests his 
case on the declaration of a new type of state whose aim is to 
“develop the economic and productive forces of the country 
within a higher synthesis, the Nation,” and points to the syndical- 
ist organization of its economic life which he has effected. Don 
Sturzo, the political philosopher, replies that this is impossible 
because it bases the political order on a dualism of economic inter- 
est, capitalism versus labor, which “‘s in the nature of things and 
cannot be suppressed”; Don Sturzo, the Christian priest, adds 
that it is anathema because, with the whole reaction in Europe, 
it harks back to “pagan conceptions of the State and of the Nation 
as the goal of mankind.” 
Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


CHAUCER AND THE MeprAEvAL Sciences, by WALTER CLYDE 
Curry, Oxford University Press. 
SomE New Licut on Cuaucer, by JouN Matruews Man y, Henry 
Holt & Co. 
Five HunpRED YEARS OF CHAUCER CRITICISM AND ALLUSION, by 
CarRoLinE F. E. SpurGeon, 3 vols., Cambridge University Press. 
For a number of years, the authors of two of these books have 
been pursuing Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims. Professor Curry has 
been out across the arid plains of mediaeval science, searching—a 
little too eagerly, perhaps—for evidence that the pilgrims and 
some of the tales they tell were rooted in that infertile soil. His 
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explorations, the results of which have appeared, from time t 
time, in the pages of the learned journals, have taken him past 
many a straunge streem into regions which even the most curious 


a rich store of knowledge that enables him to throw light upon 
many passages in the Canterbury Tales. He shows us how the 
Doctour of Phisyk went to work, with his images, his houres, and 
his magik naturel; he finds a world of new meaning for us in the 
Miller’s wart and the Reeve’s spindly shanks; he offers us a pro- 
fessional diagnosis of the Summoner’s skin-disease, pointing out 
that the reckless fellow indulges himself in the diet most likely 
to aggravate his complaint; and he shows us what pranks the stars 
have played upon Dame Alice of Bath. In short, he interprets the 
characters of the Canterbury pilgrims in the light of the medi 
aeval pseudo-sciences—“natural and celestial physiognomy, met 
poscopy, geomancy, alchemy, mediaeval medicine, and the science 
of dreams, together with astrology, upon which all these 
based.” 

That Chaucer was on terms of intimacy with some of these 
dubious camp-followers of science cannot be denied. How large 
a share they had in shaping his art is not so certain. Upon this 
matter, Professor Curry has modified his position, in the direction 
of wisdom, since his articles first appeared, but it is clear that he 
is still in no position to offer the ultimate solution of the problem. 
His enthusiasm in his own discoveries is at war with his critical 
judgment throughout the book; and the conservatism with which 
he states his conclusions, in the final paragraphs of some of his 
chapters, as well as in his introduction, will strike most readers 
as somewhat surprising, in view of the many pages in which his 
argument seems to be moving vigorously in the opposite direction. 
Yet his studies have certainly made it clear that Chaucer’s interest 
in the mediaeval sciences, and his knowledge of their terms and 
concepts, went deeper than criticism has hitherto acknowledged. 

Professor Manly has been pursuing the pilgrims in quite 
another field, and with so much zeal that something of his excite- 
ment in the chase must have communicated itself to those who 
heard his Lowell Lectures, now re-shaped into a book. His quest, 
indeed, has been as adventurous as any scholar could attempt, for 


he has been in search of actual persons who may have suggested 
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+o Chaucer some of the details which found their way into the 
descriptions of the pilgrims. Here is a splendid detective story, 
with a great poet furnishing the clues and a brilliant scholar 
shadowing his quarry through the underworld of history. Pro- 
fessor Manly’s experience with fourteenth-century documents has 
taught him how to follow up the clues the poet has left him, and 
his powers of deduction, working upon the facts to which his 
clues have led him, leave the reader playing Dr. Watson to the 
uthor’s Sherlock Holmes. 

It would be easy to misunderstand Professor Manly’s purposes 
and to underestimate the importance of his book. Like Professor 
Curry, he has raised rather too large a crop of inferences in his 
particular field; but he himself is ready to acknowledge that fact, 
realizing that the value of his work does not lie wholly in the 
accuracy of conclusions which he has often been able to reach only 
by a series of bold conjectures. It is not necessary to accept the 
author’s conclusions, in either of these two books, to find the book 
itself both interesting and profitable. Whether Professor Curry 
has located the marks of Venus properly or improperly within 
the ample contours of the Wyf of Bathe, whether Professor 
Manly has run Chaucer’s Man of Lawe to cover or gone off upon 
a wrong scent, these two books remain of great value to those who 
would know their Canterbury pilgrims better; and they are of 
the first importance, in the history of Chaucerian criticism, because 
of the method they employ—a very different method from the 
mechanical source-study so frequently applied to the work of 
poets of a distant age, and so inadequate in the case of a poet of 
Chaucer’s originality. They represent the sort of work which must 
be done before we come to a full understanding of the great dif- 
ference between the methods of Chaucer’s genius, at work upon 
the stuff of human nature, and the ways of other poets, whose 
work preceded his. 

lor at the end of every road down which we follow the Canter- 
bury pilgrims, stands the poet himself, the one member of the 
company whom even Harry Bailly could not quite size up. No 
—_— but that we are drawing nearer to him, as the years roll 

Thanks to Miss Caroline Spurgeon, whose careful labors in 
re field of Chaucerian criticism have recently issued in the three 
large volumes which she has entitled “Five Hundred Years of 
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Chaucer Criticism and Allusion,” we are now in a position ¢ 
follow the history of the poet’s reputation in detail. Her studies 
have made it clear that misunderstanding and condescensio; 
would still have been his portion but for the work of modern 
scholarship. Condescension, of the sort which the Age of Pope 
bestowed upon Chaucer, has happily become impossible, but we 
have not yet come to a full comprehension of his importance jn 
the history of literature. Such studies as these by Professor Curry 
and Professor Manly, which begin with the assumption that this 
fourteenth-century poet followed methods of creation more like 
those of the modern artist than like the pattern-making of the 
mediaeval poets, bring us closer to an understanding of Chaucer, 
not as the Father of English Poetry alone, but as one of the 
founders of the whole school of modern literary art. 


R. D. Frencu 


THE LIFE-PROCESS IN MUSIC 
Tue Srory oF Music, dy Paut BEKKER, translated by M. D. H. 
Norton and A. KorrscHak, W. W. Norton & Co. 
Mr. Bekker, to judge from his preface, expects reprobation. 


“I beg the musicologists,” he writes, “to forgive me, to disdain 
me if they must.” Unfortunately, one need not be a musicologist 


is all the keener for the attractive plan behind its structure. lor 
Mr. Bekker has tried to go beyond dates and facts to the condi 
tions governing events, to show what he calls the “life-process” 
of mankind creating art. Though this is not such a departure from 
ordinary methods as he seems to think, it presupposes a stimulat- 
ing point of view. And it presupposes a clarity on the part of the 
author—an ability to thread his way through the mazes of fact 
to the goal itself. 

Clarity is not Mr. Bekker’s strong point. In spite of the excel 
lent translation, his thought does not reach the mind of the reader 
with the proper impact. In his attempt to distinguish harmony 
from polyphony, for instance, he is attempting to divide the 
Siamese twins. “Polyphony has nothing to do with harmony,” he 
asserts; and “the art of polyphony consists in combining many 
voices so that each retains its own character while their combined 
activity presents a well-ordered whole.” For “well-ordered 
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whole” substitute “harmony” and you have the usual definition; 
but Mr. Bekker will not admit it, and is thereby led into deep 
bscurities in his writing on Bach and Handel. “Bach conceived 
tone instrumentally.” No less enlightening statement could easily 
be made, for it has just enough truth to be perplexing. Certainly 
Bach’s vocal writing teems with difficulties—so does his instru- 
mental writing. While, on the one hand, the voice finds its inter- 
vals with difficulty, the instrument can never sufficiently sing, on 
the other; and it is far nearer the truth to say that Bach conceived 
tone for voices of unlimited range and endurance. 

Passing over, in the enumeration of great composers, a certain 
bias which leads Mr. Bekker to omit Tomas Luis da Victoria from 
the list of those who wrote motets, to include Mascagni while 
omitting Franck, and to link Debussy’s name with Puccini’s (ye 
gods! ), we come to his main point that there is no such thing as 
development in the history of music. What we call development 
is merely “transformation,” connoting no improvement. This atti- 
tude of pessimism is at first sight rather refreshing. As one pro- 
ceeds, one sees that Mr. Bekker in his devotion to older forms is 
merely bending backward. One who has studied the suite and sonata 
forms cannot doubt that the sonata is a development from and an 
improvement over the suite, aesthetically more beautiful than the 
suite in its greater variety and more unimpeded expressiveness. 
One cannot deny that the fugue is an improvement over its prede- 
cessor, the motet, in its capacity for greater unity. Nor can one say 
that opera is merely a “transformation” of the dramatic madrigal. 
Must we think that the music of all the centuries has the same 
artistic value, is as Mr. Bekker states “artistically, absolutely, ever 
the same,” that there can be no improvement on the thought of 
the past? Devotion to former centuries entails no such sacrifice as 
that. 

Bruce Simonps 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


A History oF THE ANCIENT Wor p, dy M. RostovrzerF, translated 
by J. D. Durr, 2 vols., Oxford University Press. 


Tuts history is an outgrowth of lectures addressed over a period 
of several years to university classes. However, it has not been 
written merely as a text-book; it is addressed to a wider circle as 
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an expression of the author’s “fundamental ideas and views, con- 
cerning the main problems of Ancient History.” Such a work js 
cuiny welcome, both because it fills a gap among the works on 


qualified t to write enitinaileaian ils in this field. Written on a — 
scale than Professor Breasted’s “Conquest of Civilization,” \ 
stresses the claim of Egypt to be regarded as the home of a: 
civilization, it differs from this work in emphasizing the manifo| 
origins of ancient culture and in giving a more adequate treat- 
ment of the Roman period. Rostovtzeff’s view of the course of 
ancient civilization is outlined in the second chapter of his first 
volume. Briefly stated, it is that this civilization has its origins 
among the Sumerians and Egyptians, whose work was carried on 
by their Semitic, Anatolian, and Iranian neighbors. The Greeks 
next made their contribution, which was the most significant of all, 
and finally the Italians contributed their share to this composite 
structure. As the result of their contact with the East following 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, the Greeks developed a 
“world wide” type of civilization, which was adopted and carried 
westward throughout the Mediterranean lands by the Italians. 
This ancient “Mediterranean” civilization thus became a “uni- 
versal” civilization, which anticipated in all essential features the 
universal civilization now developing, and differed from this 
latter in “quantity” not in “quality.” By the second century 

the whole ancient world showed a decline in “creative € power’ sin 
the third century this power practically ceased and the civilize 
world began to revert to more and more “primitive conditions 
life.” However, the “foundations” of ancient civilization were 
not destroyed but remained to serve new peoples as the bases for 
the creation of a new culture. It is this interpretation of the course 


of ancient history which is elaborated in these: two volumes. The 


second volume is entirely taken up with Rome. If the criticism 1s 
made that undue space is given to Rome, it must be remembered 
that, in addition to treating the specifically Italian element 

ancient civilization, this volume has to deal with the culmination 
and decline of that civilization throughout the whole Mediterra- 
nean world. Since Professor Rostovtzeff interprets history as the 
study of civilization in the broadest sense of the term, he has 
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educed his narrative of political history to the essential minimum, 
:nd has laid special emphasis upon the social, economic, intel- 

ctual, and religious development. It would be hard to praise 
too highly his judgment in the selection of his material, and he 
may be congratulated upon having succeeded in writing a really 
scholarly work which should be a delight to read both for students 
and the general educated public. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the work is the profusion of illustrations, all chosen 
with keen discrimination, and accompanied by excellent interpre- 
tative legends. 


A. E. R. Boakx. 


JUDAISM AFTER THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
JupaIsM IN THE Firsr CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, by 
GeorGE Foor Moore, 2 vols., Harvard University Press. 

Ix two beautifully made volumes, we have the first comprehen- 
sive work on the Judaism of the Second Commonwealth which 
reached its definitive stage during the second century after the 
Christian era. While there exists a superabundance of treatises on 
the religion of Israel down to the catastrophe of 586 B.c., there 
is no comprehensive treatment of later Judaism in any language, 
not even in German. Schuerer, who with great zeal and industry 
applied himself to the study of Rabbinic Judaism, was mainly con- 
_— with political history and only in a minor degree with the 
inn ner life of the people. Yet the study of Judaism as it developed 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, is of supreme importance to 
the scholar: first, because Rabbinic Judaism forms an interesting 
chapter in the study of comparative religion; second, because 
Christianity, and to a lesser extent, Islam, cannot be understood 
without a proper estimate of Judaism as it was crystallized during 
the post-exilic age. The attempts hitherto at a delineation of the 
religious life of the Jews of this period have suffered mainly from 
the fact that Judaism was assumed to be a feeble forecast of Chris- 
tianity. For the prevailing deficiency of the countless scholars who 
have labored and toiled upon the religion of the Jews in the time 
of Jesus, was their inability to control the Jewish sources of in- 
formation; consequently, they limited themselves in their investi- 
gations to the Hellenistic literature. This subject could be ade- 
quately dealt with only by a scholar like Professor Moore, who 
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treated Judaism from its own point of view, and gave primacy ty 
the sources which Judaism itself recognizes as authentic. 

Professor Moore combines in a rare degree vast erudition and 
excellent judgment and is thus singularly endowed for the task 
he has undertaken; namely, the unfolding of the panorama of 
Jewish life after the beginning of the Christian era. In a lucid 
introduction, the author sketches the political and social history 
of the Jews in so far as it is necessary for the comprehension of 
the normative type of Judaism which was established in indubi- 
table supremacy after the final triumph of the Pharisees over the 
Sadducees in the second century. Starting with the exposition of 
Judaism as a revealed religion, the author investigates every phase 
of Jewish life and thought, theology, and eschatology, the Scrip- 
tures, the written and unwritten law, the synagogue, the schools, 
the conversion of Gentiles; the idea of God, man, sin, atonement; 
various Jewish observances, the ethical sentiments, aspects of 
piety, and finally the conception of the hereafter. In all instances 
the writer traces these institutions and beliefs back to their biblical 
roots, and shows how they naturally developed from them. 
Throughout one is amazed by his unfailing sagacity and pene- 
trating insight into the spirit of the rabbis. 

In this singular book, enriched with the graces of style, the 
learned author has sseembled the ripe fruits of his vast scholarship 
in a form which even the average lay reader can enjoy and re- 
member. This two-volume work will rank as a monument of re- 
search, epoch-making in its manner of treatment and its broad 
standpoint, and will remain the most eloquent challenge to any 
wilful or ignorant misinterpretation of Judaism. This work should 
not only be in the hands of students of divinity but should 
read by every intelligent person who seeks to understand the 
foundations of Judaism and the origins of Christianity. 


BENJAMIN COHEN 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


Tue Rise oF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, by CHARLES A. and Mary R. 
BEARD, 2 wols., Macmillan Co. 


HEREAFTER intelligent citizens of the United States can have no 
excuse for harboring innocent illusions concerning their national 
past. Let them read “The Rise of American Civilization” a! 
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they will be completely disillusioned. The book is the product of 
a 2 sophisticated epoch. It is one of many evidences that America 

1as come of age. Into the two volumes its authors have com- 
aa most of the important findings of modern scholarship in 
the field of American history. For many years now the historians 
of the American people have been engaged in the absorbing task 
of exploring the life and reconstructing the events of vanished 
ages in the New World. The work is far from completion, but a 
sufficient body of knowledge has been amassed as a result of 
special investigations to make the labor of a general synthesis de- 
sirable. Three such efforts have appeared within the last three 
years. The first was the joint work of those able historians, 
Schlesinger and Hockett; the second came from the pen of Har- 
low, biographer of Sam ‘Adame; the third was the result of the 
expert craftsmanship of Wertenbaker; and now a fourth is the 
present effort of the Beards. The first two are “text-books” and 
are little known outside of academic circles. The last two are 
“popular” and are intended for the general reader. 

A careful analysis fails to disclose any radical differences be- 
tween the four books. They all tell the familiar story. All are 
interpretive accounts based on the results of the latest scholar- 
ship. And all present their interpretations in an interesting and 
stimulating way. If one looks for wit and humor in “popular” 
accounts, he will find as much in Harlow’s text-book as in the 
Beard volumes, and find it without that persistent flavor of sar- 
casm and cynicism which is a serious blemish on the work of the 
Beards. The text-book and the popular account have now become 
practically identical in the writing of American history. This fact 
gives an interesting sidelight on the demands of both the modern 
student and the modern general reader. 

The thing which sets the book of the Beards off from the other 
three is that it is written in the tone of H. L. Mencken. It is a 
book that Sinclair Lewis would enjoy. “Realism” has at last got 
into the general histories. There is nothing naive about “The Rise 
of American Civilization” except, perhaps, the statement on the 
clever jacket that: “Here is a book which offers for the first time 
in brief compass a complete and rounded interpretation of Ameri- 
can history and American life.” Dr. and Mrs. Beard, following 
the lead of Schlesinger and Hockett, have taken up various 
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aspects of the intellectual and social history of the American 
people. For the most part, however, their volumes deal with the 
conventional economic and political story. They take the reader 
behind the scenes and show him how the strings were pulled that 
jerked the puppets about the stage. The authors have presented 
their particular interpretation of the development of the Ameri- 
can people with a clarity and force that at times achieves bril- 
liance. The point of view of the two volumes is that which Dr, 
Beard presented in his well-known work on the Constitutional 
Convention. The present book, like the former, tells the story of 
the conflict of economic groups. Sordid and unpleasant motives 
of individuals and groups are emphasized. All that the writers say 
is true, but it is far from being the whole truth. . 

Yet Dr. and Mrs. Beard have done the American people a real 
service. They have told a fascinating story. They have presented 
a point of view which must always be taken into account. And, a 
dose of bitters is always wholesome. 

Ravpu H. Gasrier 


SHAKESPEAREANA 


SHAKESPEARE StupiEs, by ELMER EpGar StToii, Macmillan Co. 

PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’s PENMANSHIP, by SAMUEL A. TANNEN- 
BAUM, Century Co. 

“THE Booke oF Sirk THomas Moore,” dy SAMUEL A. TANNEN- 
BAUM, T'enny Press. 

SHAKESPEARE AND “Demi-Scrence,” by Fevix E. ScHELLING, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 

SHAKESPEARE, AcTor-Poet, by CLARA LONGWORTH DE CHAMBRUN, 
D. A ppleton & Co. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN CoM- 
PANY, by THomas WuirtFiELp Batpwin, Princeton Universit) 
Press. 

THE worst thing that can be said of Professor Stoll’s learned and 
earnest book is that it shows him doing too much of his thinking 
in public. At the end of five hundred pages, the reader is left with 
a real respect for the energetic and capacious intelligence which 
he has watched through its task of turning into Shakespeare criti- 
cism the huge gleanings accumulated by the author from the fields 
of comparative literature and psychological theory. He is, how- 
ever, in danger of feeling that the net contribution to his apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, notwithstanding many spirited and finely 
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written pages, 1s hardly proportionate to the effort expended, and 
t the book by its rigid attitude falls into the class of those which 


e” most easily. 
Mr. Stoll’s method, described as historical and comparative, is 
often rather mechanistic and tangential. Frequently, as it seems 
me, he starts so far from the central core of his subject, and 
pauses by the way to gather so much remotely parallel material, 
that his conclusions about Shakespeare’s art come rather vaguely 
home. His special contentions are not likely to be disputed, for the 
ultra-romantic critics are long since dead, and Mr. Stoll does 
wrong to take the modern faint echoings of their tenets for a living 
faith. That Shylock was conceived as a villain, with some comic 
aspects; that the actual malefactors studied by modern criminolo- 
oists do not exhibit the mental and moral peculiarities of Richard 
Ill, Macbeth, or Iago; that Falstaff is not the courageous paladin 
that Maurice Morgann imagined and Doctor Johnson scoffed at— 
to accept Mr. Stoll’s demonstrations of these points will not much 
strain the credulity of even the most unhistorical-minded readers 
of this generation. But what the readers are likely to ask is this: 
Granted that Falstaff belongs genetically to the same dramatic 
category as all the cowardly braggarts of European farce, that 
Shylock has a historical affinity with the diabolical Barabas of 
Marlowe and the Jewish usurer of mediaeval legend, that Mac- 
beth’s poetic moralizings upon murder find little parallel in the 
speech or thought of the morons who now specialize in crime, do 
these things greatly help us to understand why Shakespeare is 
worth reading, or why Mr. Stoll makes him the subject of his 
thoughts? 

It should be said that the specific topics selected for illustration 
above are mainly handled in essays written from fifteen to twenty 
years ago, thuugh they have had the advantage of careful recent 
revision. They comprise the larger portion of the book and by the 
concreteness of their subjects offer the most convenient examples 
of its method. Mr. Stoll is too magnanimous to evade the issue 
upon a fundamental difference of opinion on the ground that 
these essays less accurately represent his attitude; but due tribute 
should be paid to the mellower style and perhaps less doctrinaire 
manner of the four essays written since 1923. The one on the 
anniversary of the Folio is doubtless the most brilliantly worded 
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and (in the proper sense) the most appreciative in the volume. 
Should it be suspected that the allegation of extrinsicality implied 
in the preceding paragraphs does injustice to Mr. Stoll’s ultimate 
point of view, the reviewer would be glad to rest the case upon 
the chapter on “Characterization,” which appears for the first 
time in the present book, or specifically upon sections 1 and 2 of it. 
To say of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, “He is psychologically—or 
unpsychologically, rather—reduced to the lowest terms, to the 
murderer and his conscience,” or to uphold as seriously as Mr, 
Stoll here does the thesis that “Macbeth” is nothing but the story 
of a neurotic murderer and “Othello” another case of Dr. Jeky|! 
and Mr. Hyde, looks like an almost wilful effort to keep oneself 
outside the range of those human sympathies which it has always 
been thought the supreme merit of Shakespeare to evoke. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s two volumes offer without doubt the most 
interesting contribution of the year to Shakespearean literature. 
They contain a great number of excellent facsimiles of documents, 
and present the most elaborate, as well as the most concrete and 
positive, discussion of the highly technical matter of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting. The subject is an important one, reaching far beyond 
the question of the authenticity of certain extant signatures and 
certain leaves in the play of “Sir Thomas More.” Since Shake- 
speare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to have 
dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and corrected 
scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his 
works must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It 
therefore greatly concerns all who seek to interpret the printed 
text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how legibly, whether 
he wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, 
and many more, Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause 
for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship was considerably 
more adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. The 
summary of some of his conclusions in the larger book will be of 
interest: “As a result of these studies I have, it seems to me, dis- 
proved the more or less current notion that Shakspere suffered 
from ‘writer’s cramp’ during the last years of his life, and I have 
been able to show that his handwriting presents no indications of 
chronic alcoholism or any form of acute or chronic disease of the 
nervous system; that he wrote both the old English (‘Gothic’) 
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and the new Roman scripts neatly, fluently, clearly and with 
average speed.” 

Specifically, Dr. Tannenbaum makes a good case for one of the 
questioned signatures, that on a fly-leaf of the British Museum 
copy of Florio’s “Montaigne” (1603); and he discusses Shake- 
speare’s will very fully in its biographical and legal as well as 
pal: aeographical aspects. He decides that the three pages of “Sir 
Tl homas More” ascribed to Shakespeare are not in his hand- 
writing, dates the play by plausible reasoning in the spring of 
1593, and attempts to identify much more completely than has 
hitherto been done the penmen concerned in writing the extant 
copy. These by his argument would include Kyd, Chettle, and 
Heywood as well as Munday, Dekker, and the unknown con- 
tributor who may—or in Dr. Tannenbaum’s opinion cannot—be 
Shakespeare. 

The twelve papers collected by Professor Schelling under the 
name of “Shakespeare and ‘Demi-Science’ ” make a very readable 
and attractive book. They are often witty, always humane and 
wisely rational. The rewritten version of Mr. Schelling’s well- 
known essay on “Ben Jonson and the Classical School” is no 
doubt the weightiest and most original; but the lighter pieces 
which deal with the extravagances of overclever modern critics 
of Shakespeare can be recommended as a valuable (and very 
pleasant) specific against the contagion of unsound notions. 

Some such specific may be usefully prescribed for readers of 
Madame de Chambrun’s volume on “Shakespeare, Actor-Poet,” 
which was awarded the Bordin Prize by the French Academy, 
presumably for its lively style and imagination. It exploits the 
seventeenth-century anecdotes of Shakespeare and certain original 
conjectures of the writer, who remarks: “In composing this book, 
I have only utilized contemporary documents or such as were 
written long enough ago for their respective authors to have been 
in touch with men who lived in the dramatist’s own time. . . . I 
have made it a point to accompany each text with precise informa- 
tion concerning each special author, so that the value of his testi- 
mony may be judged according to the methods of historical 
criticism practised at the Sorbonne.” Since the early anecdotes of 
Shakespeare are nearly wholly gabble, and Mme. de Chambrun 
does display remarkable ignorance of the modern sources of in- 
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formation concerning Elizabethan life and literature, the book 
is a perfect travesty of the methods mentioned. It should be read 
with the greatest caution. 

Professor Baldwin’s important book on the Shakespearean Com- 
pany, the last of these volumes to appear, cannot receive here de- 
tailed discussion, but it would be quite improper to ignore it in this 
review. It traces, much more boldly than has previously been at- 
tempted, the membership of the business groups with which Shake- 
speare was associated and the individual responsibilities, man by 
man, through over fifty years; and it sets up some arresting theses 
of the relation between the human elements involved in this per 
sonnel and the dominant character of the poet’s plays in his differ- 
ent “periods.” This is a work of ample and scrupulous scholarship, 
informed by imagination. 

Tucker Brooke 


CRITICAL SURVEYS 
Re-Forcinc America, 4y LorHrop Sropparp, Charles Scribner’ 
Sons. 
THE BurLpers oF AMERICA, 6y ELLSwoRTH HUNTINGTON and Leon 
F. Wurrney, William Morrow & Co. 
AMERICA CoMEs OF AGE, by ANDRE SIEGFRIED, translated by H. H. 
HEMMING and D. HEmMmina, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
America, dy HeENpRIK VAN Loon, Boni & Liveright. 
“Re-Forcinc AMERICA” gives in outline the race history of the 
United States. Mr. Stoddard tells us how America was first 
forged. The real America, the America of Washington, and Web 
ster, and Lincoln, was a Nordic America. Anglo-Saxon in speech 
and institutions, and mainly Anglo-Saxon in blood, it early di- 
gested relatively small groups of other Nordic peoples—Dutch, 
Scots, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, a new and very superior breed had appeared, 
evolved from the mingling of closely kindred North European 
stocks, the native American. The United States then apparent]) 
stood on the threshold of a glorious evolution. 
But alas! The Civil War shattered the nation, and the racial 
level was lowered. Upon the heels of this disaster came another 
equally damaging—the Reconstruction. At this critical moment, 
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when the country needed to conserve its energies to rebuild its 
national life, it had to meet the shock of an unparalleled influx 
of aliens—peoples from eastern and southern Europe and western 
Asia. By the millions they came, driving native Americans out of 
work, threatening our institutions, lowering the national stock, 
filling the cities with criminals and morons. Then came the World 
War, and with it an awakening to the situation. With new millions 
preparing to rush to the United States after the Armistice, Con- 
oress passed the stop-gap Act of 1921, followed in 1924 by the 
J shnson restriction Act. The gates thus closed, and immediate ruin 
averted, the country now faces the arduous task of assimilating the 
huge masses of alien peoples already here, in short of re-making 
America. 

In dealing with such fundamental developments, Mr. Stoddard 
of necessity paints with broad strokes. He has not the space to 
prove every minor point. But it is unfortunate that there should 
be so many inaccuracies, exaggerations, and inconsistencies. He 
would find it difficult to prove that the “poor whites” of the South 
are descended from criminals shipped over from Britain. Some 
scholars are of opinion that the “poor whites” came from sturdy 
English families forced to the bottom by competition with slave 
labor. It seems strange, also, that there should be any attempt to 
place the blame for the Reconstruction without mentioning the 
Black codes. And is it not inconsistent to quote Washington and 
Jefferson upon the perils of immigration, when it is a main con- 
tention of the author that the immigration of their day was harm- 
less, if not beneficial? “Re-Forging America” is a stimulating 
book, concerned with vital problems with which every American 
should be acquainted, which is marred by an obvious tendency to 
make the history of the United States fit the author’s thesis. 

As Mr. Stoddard in “Re-Forging America” deals with the in- 
fluence of immigration upon the American racial stock, so Pro- 
fessor Huntington and Mr. Whitney in “The Builders of 
America” point out the dangers of deterioration from undirected 
reproduction. The builders—leaders in industry, science, the pro- 
fessions, the arts—are restricting the size of their families, while 
the unintelligent, the degenerate, the weak, are multiplying 
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rapidly. Misguided philanthropy is making the problem more 
acute, by thwarting nature’s purpose to cut off the unfittest. “As 
things are now, the saving of the wrecks is almost certain to cause 
still further wrecks, for the bad timber is straightway put into 
new ships.” 

The authors plead for an intelligent handling of this great 
problem. They would have man take his destiny in his own hands, 
for the forging of a race of beings physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally sound. If he neglects to do so, nature will step in once more 
to impose her stern law of the survival of the fittest. But in the 
meanwhile, the best fruits of our civilization will have been lost. 
“The Builders of America” is a careful, scientific study, which 
should do much towards awakening the nation to the urgency of 
this great problem. 

Like Mr. Stoddard, and Professor Huntington and Mr. Whit- 
ney, Mr. Siegfried thinks there is something radically wrong with 
the United States. To his mind the trouble lies not so much in 
immigration, or in undirected reproduction, as in the loss of the 
American soul in the rage for mass production. Ours is a ma- 
terialistic society, he maintains, organized to produce things rather 
than people. In concentrating on the problem of obtaining the 
maximum output for each worker, we have standardized the 
worker himself, and relegated artisanship to the scrap heap. 

In his judgments of American problems—immigration, the Ku 
Klux Klan, birth control, high wages, fundamentalism, the Solid 
South—Mr. Siegfried shows greater insight than most foreign 
observers. Yet some of his deductions are obviously mistaken. 
Americans will be inclined to controvert the statement that they 
have no national art and feel no need for one. The very sky- 
scrapers of New York testify to the fact that the overwhelming 
power, the towering ambitions of modern industrial America, find 
expression in artistic form. It is superficial to conclude that we are 
a soulless people, merely because the soul of America does not 
pattern itself after the soul of France or the soul of Italy. 

In “America” Mr. Van Loon does for the history of the United 
States what he did for world history in “The Story of Mankind.” 
In his sketchy, conversational style, replete with unique points of 
view, he gives his interpretation of the nation’s life story. Much of 
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his philosophy is sound; all is refreshing and entertaining. The 
illustrations, many of them diagrams in picture forms, add to the 
charm of the book. It is unfortunate, however, that the author 
resents so much that is superficial and inaccurate. One is startled 
. find that he accepts Captain John Smith at the Captain’s own 
valuation, leaves the impression that slavery became the basis of 
industrial life in Virginia from 1619 on, ignores the struggle for 
the control of the purse in the colonies in explaining the Revolu- 
tion, overemphasizes the moral phase of the slavery controversy. 
But if Mr. Van Loon’s book serves to make Americans read their 
own history, one can perhaps forgive him for so often ignoring 
the findings of modern historical research. 
Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY* 


By A. E. Housman 


ALCMAEON CHORUS 


Cuno. O suitably-attired-in-leather-boots 
Head of a traveller, wherefore seeking whom 
Whence by what way how purposed art thou come 
To this well-nightingaled vicinity? 
My object in inquiring 1s to know. 
But if you happen to be deaf and dumb 
And do not understand a word I say, 
Nod with your hand, to signify as much. 
Auc. I journeyed hither a Boeotian road. 
Cuno. Sailing on horseback, or with feet for cars? 
Ac. Plying by turns my partnership of legs. 
Cxo. Beneath a shining or a rainy Zeus? 
Ac. Mud?’s sister, not himself, adorns my shoes. 
Cuo. To learn your name would not displease me much. 
Ac. Not all that men desire do they obtain. 
Cro. Might I then hear at what your presence shoots? 
Axc. A shepherd’s questioned mouth informed me that— 
Cro. What? for I know not yet what you will say. 
Ac. Nor will you ever, if you interrupt. 
Cuo. Proceed, and I will hold my speechless tongue. 
Au.c. —This house was Eriphyla’s, no one’s else. 
Cuo. Nor did he shame his throat with hateful lies. 
Auc. May I then enter, passing through the door? 


* Originally printed in 1884 in an English magazine, “The Bromsgrovian,” 
this delightful parody is here offered to American readers for the first time in an 
authorized version, in which Mr. Housman has recently made changes.—Tu 
Epirors. 
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Cuo. Go, chase into the house a lucky foot. 
And, O my son, be, on the one hand, good, 
And do not, on the other hand, be bad; 
For that is very much the safest plan. 
Auc. I go into the house with heels and speed. 


CHorus 


In speculation 
I would not willingly acquire a name 
For ill-digested thought; 
But after pondering much 
To this conclusion I at last have come: 
Life is uncertain. 
This truth I have written deep 
In my reflective midriff 
On tablets not of wax, 
Nor with a pen did I inscribe it there, 
For many reasons: Life, I say, is not 
A stranger to uncertainty. 
Not from the flight of omen-yelling fowls 
This fact did I discover, 
Nor did the Delphic tripod bark it out, 
Nor yet Dodona. 
Its native ingenuity sufficed 
My self-taught diaphragm. 


415 


Strophe. 


Why should I mention Antistrophe. 


The Inachean daughter, loved of Zeus? 
Her whom of old the gods, 
More provident than kind, 
Provided with four hoofs, two horns, one tail, 
A gift not asked for, 
And sent her forth to learn 
The unfamiliar science 
Of how to chew the cud. 
She therefore, all about the Argive fields, 


Went cropping pale green grass and nettle-tops, 


Nor did they disagree with her, 
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Yet, howsoe’er nutritious, such repasts 
I do not hanker after: 

Never may Cypris for her seat select 
My dappled liver! 

Why should I mention Io? Why indeed? 
I have no notion why. 


But now does my boding heart, 
Unhired, unaccompanied, sing 
A strain not meet for the dance. 
Yea even the palace appears 
To my yoke of circular eyes 
(The right, nor omit I the left) 
Like a slaughterhouse, so to speak, 
Garnished with woolly deaths 
And many shipwrecks of cows. 

I therefore in a Cissian strain lament; 
And to the rapid, 

Loud, linen-tattering thumps upon my chest 
Resounds in concert 


The battering of my unlucky head. 


EripHy a (within). O, I am smitten with a hatchet’s jaw; 
And that in deed and not in word alone. 
CHo. I thought I heard a sound within the house 
Unlike the voice of one that jumps for joy. 
Eri. He splits my skull, not in a friendly way, 
Once more: he purposes to kill me dead. 
CuHo. I would not be reputed rash, but yet 
I doubt if all be gay within the house. 
Er. O! O! another stroke! that makes the third. 
He stabs me to the heart against my wish. 
CHo. If that be so, thy state of health is poor; 
But thine arithmetic is quite correct. 
+ * + 








